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The Real Threat to Our Exports 


UCH has rightly been heard in recent months of the 

necessity of opposing a firm stand and vigorous 
action to the offensive tactics of German commer- 
cial policy. The spectacular successes that Dr Schacht’s 
methods have achieved have been won, it is true, in a very 
small field. But we have had fair warning from Herr Hitler 
himself that the campaign is to be intensified. The methods 
that have succeeded in the Balkans and in South America 
are to be tried on other countries; and though neither of 
these areas (Argentina excepted) is of the first importance 
to British export trade, Scandinavia and the Near East— 
which appear to be the next objects of German endeavours 
“are both of them vital to our interests. 

It is not yet certain whether the new agreement in prin- 
ciple the coal of Great Britain and 
Germany (reported on page 263) can be regarded as a 
success for the new British policy of firmness in commer- 
cial matters, since the agreed basis for the calculation of 
€xport quotas may prove to be more to Germany’s advan- 
tage than to ours. There is still, i 
Prospect for the negotiations for similar agreements in 
ther industries (electrical goods, machinery and motor cars 
*ppear to be at the head of the list), and British industry 
may be able in this way to secure itself by direct agreement 
re the 

be a mistake, therefore, to draw from 
Present progress or apparent prospects of these cartel 


negotiations the conclusion that no more need be done. 
If German competition is limited in specific lines or 
markets, the probability is that it will be intensified in 
other directions not covered by agreements. The com- 
pulsions arising out of Germany’s economic position are 
so strong that export trade will certainly be pushed to the 
utmost possible degree, and agreements to limit competi- 
tion are, in the nature of the case, necessarily no more than 
tactical concessions without effect upon the main strategy 
of the campaign. They must not, therefore, be allowed to 
divert the newly-found energy of the Board of Trade and 
the Department of Overseas Trade from their purpose. 

It is not enough, however, to see this problem of com- 
mercial defence against unprincipled State-managed com- 
petition in the round. It is even more necessary to see it 
in its proper framework as a part of our foreign trade as 
a whole. Concentration on the danger of German methods 
has created in some minds the dangerous delusion that 
these methods are the main, or even the sole, cause of the 
unsatisfactory state of exports. In point of fact, as was 
demonstrated in the special survey which The Economist 
devoted to the subject on November Sth of last year, 
the two areas in which Germany has won her outstanding 
commercial successes—South-Eastern Europe and South 
America other than Argentina—are responsible for only 
about one-sixteenth of our exports and one-twentieth of 
our imports. It would be, in some ways, comforting 
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to be able to lay the blame for the difficulties of the export 
trades exclusively at Germany’s door, since that would 
absolve us from any inquiry into our own mistakes and 
failings. There has been a growing tendency in this country 
in recent years for discussions of the future of export 
trade to be conducted on the unspoken assumption that the 
world is, in some way, under obligation to concede a 
certain volume of trade to us. Perhaps the attitude is an 
extension of the much more noticeable tendency of indivi- 
dual industries to formulate demands on the assumption 
that the community owes them a living. But in either case 
the effect is that the energy of those who suffer mis- 
fortune is diverted from the search for means of bettering 
their lot to the mere generation of wrath. 

If we could bring ourselves to examine critically the 
bases of our export trade, we should find that we are, in 
fact, deliberately and cumulatively handicapping our own 
capacity to export. There would, after all, be nothing very 
novel in this discovery. It is part of the proven and 
accepted stock-in-trade of economics that a country which 
protects its domestic industries injures its export trades. 
The effect was postponed between 1932 and 1937, owing 
to the coincidence that the initial period of British protec- 
tion was a time of very rapid industrial and cogmmercial re- 
covery. But the effects of protection, though postponed, 
have not been avoided, and they are coming to the sur- 
face, now that the concealing factor of trade recovery 
has been withdrawn. 

The position of Brifain in world trade is fundamentally 
similar to that of a manufacturer who buys his raw 
materials and sells the finished product. His competitive 
ability depends upon the price he charges for the service 
of converting materials into manufactures. Save for coal 
in a few markets, all our exports have to face competition 
in the countries that buy them, Save again for coal, all 
our exports are very largely produced from imported 
materials. Our competitive ability is measured by the con- 
version cost, the margin between the prices of imported 
raw materials and the prices of the exported manufac- 
tures. The quarterly calculation of these prices by the 
Board of Trade is recorded in a Note on page 263. If 
1938 is compared with 1929, the average prices of our 
imports of raw materials have fallen by 30 per cent., those 
of our exported manufactures by only 13 per cent. As a 
result, the relative prices of British exports (the so-called 
“Terms of Trade”) have risen by 24 per cent. 

To a considerable extent this is inevitable. Raw 
material prices always suffer first and most from a period 
of depression, and it would be unreasonable to expect 


Berlin and 


ERR HITLER might justly boast that he now holds 
the well-to-do bourgeoisie of the Western demo- 
cracies on a string. He has only to give the string a jerk, 
and they get the jitters; to slacken it, and they cheer up 
again. At any moment the dictator in Berlin can make 
or mar business on the Stock Exchanges of London, Paris 
and New York. Last week, under the shadow of a fear 
that, in his speech on Monday, he was going to make 
swingeing demands upon the West European Powers, 
prices slumped; on the morrow of a speech which un- 
expectedly fell short of these apprehensions, prices rose 
sharply again. Both the downward and the upward move- 
ments were excessive; for by this time the City and Wall 
Street ought to have had enough experience of Herr 
Hitler’s ways to have avoided both their exaggerated scare 
before, and their exaggerated relief after, the delivery of 
the Fuehrer’s loudly oration. 
We know, for instance, that he is wholeheartedly con- 
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manufacturers to reduce their prices in the same ruinous 
proportions. Every industrial country suffers in depres- 
sions from what is euphemistically known as a “ favour- 
able ” movement of the terms of trade. The real complaint 
against our price policy is not that it has failed to close 
the gap between the prices of raw materials and manufac- 
tures (since that is an impossibility), but that it has widened 
it. Since 1935 the rise in the average price of our manufac- 
tured exports has been actually greater than the rise in the 
average price of our imported raw materials. We have 
added to the price-disability under which we were labouring 
three years ago instead of diminishing it. The reasons for 
this are, of course, obvious. Since 1935 wage-rates have 
been quite substantially increased. The prices that the ex- 
porter has to pay for coal, steel and railway transport—the 
three most fundamental ingredients of the manufacturing 
process—have all risen, the first two substantially, in the 
last few years. The policy of protection has, of course, 
played its leading part in this raising of the British price 
structure. But it has been powerfully aided and abetted by 
the encouragement given todomestic industries, by Market- 
ing Acts, Enabling Bills and the like, to form themselves 
into tight, semi-monopolistic cartels of producers who, 
with a shadowy minimum of public control, dictate the 
prices they will charge. 

Ten years ago the public was familiar with the distinc- 
tion between the sheltered and the unsheltered industries. 
What has been happening since then is that the sheltered 
industries, with several added to their number, have been 
barricading themselves in. The cost of the process has 
naturally fallen with increased force on those unfortunate 
industries which enjoy no shelter. Agriculture is half in 
and half out of shelter; though it has been given some 
tariffs, the political importance in an industrial community 
of cheap food inevitably limits its freedom. The export 
industries are wholly without shelter. 

It is very important that the country should realise what 
is going on and should enter on the correct account the cost 
of supporting the increasing number of indigent industries 
who depend on exports or compete with imports. Shipping 
wants nearly £10 millions a year. Shipbuilding will want a 
tidy sum. Agriculture is putting forward a policy which, as 
was shown in these columns last week, will cost at least £30 
millions a year. When others are added in, the total bill will 
be something like £60 millions a year in direct cost to the 
Exchequer, let alone the losses to private individuals 
through high prices at home and sinking exports abroad. 
Is this brand of Protection really worth a shilling on the 
income tax? 


Barcelona 


vinced that a superiority of force is the sovereign means of 
victory in the international arena. That conviction is 
frankly expressed several times over in this week’s speech. 
He tells us, for instance, that, immediately after the crisis 
of last May, he set about mobilising the total military 
resources of Germany for the purpose of taking the 
Sudetenland from Czecho-Slovakia in the autumn—and 
the aature and significance of this fact are not affected by 
his naive postscript that it would be “a gross distortion 
of the facts ” to call this action “ military blackmail.” He 
tells us, again, that—notwithstanding his acknowledged 
economic and financial anxieties—he is going to continue 
the re-armament of Germany to the limit of his power. 
He has also told us that, while he is not going to war with 
Great Britain and France just now for the sake of recover- 
ing possession of the ex-German colonies, the present dis- 
tribution of the world’s riches will be corrected sooner or 
later by force if it is not corrected first by “ justice.” 
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Here we have a clear notification that Herr Hitler is as 
closely wedded as ever to his philosophy of force, and that 
he is only restrained from acting upon it by his awareness 
of certain limiting factors which may be more powerful 
than a dictator’s will. In this week’s speech he has 
admitted his awareness of a financial limitation. Germany 
must “export or die”—and here the Fuehrer is not on 
strong ground, seeing that Germany’s closed economy 
is parasitic upon the open economy of the democratic 
Western Powers. If he does carry out his threat to launch 
a desperate trade offensive against us, he will be simply 
inviting us to treat him, in matters of commerce, as he has 
so long been treating us; and the result would certainly 
not be to Germany’s advantage. Again, he denounces the 
B.B.C.’s broadcasts in German, and threatens to retaliate 
‘in kind; but this threat too falls flat, because Dr Goebbels 
has been broadcasting his propaganda abroad for years 
past. A country with a free Press is not in the least afraid 
of propaganda broadcasts from abroad, while the Fuehrer’s 
anger is itself the best possible evidence that the B.B.C.’s 
scrupulously accurate and moderate broadcasts are having 
their effect in Germany. 

German public opinion is, indeed, threatening to clip 
the Fuehrer’s wings rather closely; and the present situa- 
tion in Germany is reminiscent of that in China during the 
early years after the revolution of 1911. A long-suffering 
people will submit to being plagued and harried to a degree 
that fills a democratic observer with amazement; but all 
the same there is a certain line which the most reckless 
war-lord knows that he cannot overstep with impunity. 
Herr Hitler knows that he cannot with impunity subject 
the German people to d second bout of inflation in one 
lifetime. He also knows that, last autumn, he would have 
had difficulties in leading the German people into a major 
war—even for the sake of vindicating that right of national 
unification which, in the peace settlement of 1919-20, had 
been denied to the Germans when it had been granted to 
the Jugoslavs and Poles and Roumanians. 

Now that, without a war, the incorporation of Austria 
and the Sudetenland into the Reich has been accomplished, 
it is not easy for Herr Hitler to present the Germans with 
a war-aim for which they will be willing to give their 
lives. After Munich there were many prophecies that 
Herr Hitler would swiftly gather in the Eastern fruits of 
his victory in the power game over the Western demo- 
cracies. It was prophesied that Roumania, Jugoslavia and 
Poland would crumple up, and even that their troops would 
follow, perforce, in Herr Hitler’s train in an expedition 
against Russia this spring in the style of Alexander the 
Great. Germany’s machinations over the Carpatho-Ukraine 
pointed that way. But for this spring, at any rate, the 
Russian expedition seems to have been called off—at least, 
that is how the outcome of Herr von Ribbentrop’s recent 
visit to Warsaw is apparently to be interpreted. Perhaps 
Herr Hitler now has reason to expect that, if he strikes 
eastward, Poland and Roumania, as well as Russia, will 
resist, and that he will then find himself committed to an 
arduous war for which his people will have no stomach. 

Has he then—abondoning the fundamental thesis of 
“Mein Kampf” and reverting to the pre-war policy of 
‘the German General Staff which he has so often casti- 
gated—now transferred his ive intentions to the 
Western front in the belief that here he will find a softer 
option? The Maginot Line is as formidable as ever, while 
a German air attack would find both Great Britain and 
France far better prepared for defence to-day than they 
were four months ago. In this week’s speech Herr Hitler 
has made no immediate direct demands upon Great 
Britain and France. Indeed, he prophesied a long period 
of peace with them. This statement would be definitely 
encouraging were it not for two facts. The same voice 
Promised in May, 1935, to respect “ unconditionally ” the 
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territorial changes of the Treaty of Versailles and 
declared that no annexation of Austria was intended or 
desired; and it told us in January, 1937, that the era of 
Surprises was over. And, secondly, there was the passage 
this week which pledged Germany’s armed support for 
Italy. This is the passage which is being the most anxiously 
scanned by the German public; and it is exceedingly 
obscure; for the official published German version does not 
tally with what the listeners thought they heard the 
Fuehrer Say, or again with the semi-official English trans- 
lation. Did Herr Hitler declare that Germany would take 
up arms on Signor Mussolini’s behalf if they were involved 
in war in any circumstances? Or did he only say that 
Germany would fight for Italy if some third party 
wantonly picked a quarrel with her for ideological reasons? 

Supposing that Herr Hitler really has pledged 
Germany’s armed support to Signor Mussolini in any war 
in which Italy may be involved in any circumstances—and 
supposing further that this promise can be relied upon— 
which of the two partner-countries will be the cat’s-paw? 
It is common knowledge that the Hitler-Mussolini Axis is 
unpopular in Germany and Italy alike. Each nation resent- 
fully suspects that its own leader may one day decide to 
sacrifice it for the other nation’s leader’s benefit. Is it 
Signor Mussolini, with his preposterous demands upon 
France, who is dragging Germany towards the precipice? 
If so, the history of 1914 would be repeating itself; for, 
on Monday, Herr Hitler reminded his audience that 
Germany “ simply slid into” the war of 1914-18 “ from 
some at the time doubtless wrongly understood loyalty to 
an alliance.” Or is the boot on the other foot? Is Herr 
Hitler, behind his momentary show of moderation, egging 
Signor Mussolini on to involve Italy in a war with France, 
on the calculation that Germany will then be able to fish 
for African colonies in troubled Mediterranean waters, 
with the certainty that Italy will be committed too far 
for neutrality? 

Much depends, no doubt, on the extent of the strategic 
advantages which the pair of dictators believe that they 
can extract out of the victory which they have conferred 
upon General Franco in Catalonia. Pace the Prime 
Minister’s prime article of faith, Signor Mussolini’s 
promises have no better history than Herr Hitler’s. If he 
can force General Franco to play the Italian game he will, 
and Castilian pride may be as impotent to evict the 
Italians and Germans from the Balearics, the Canaries, the 
Basque country and Galicia as it has been, for the past 
235 years, to evict the British from Gibraltar. Will Signor 
Mussolini judge that his strategic leverage in Spain, 
together with Herr Hitler’s perhaps rather equivocal back- 
ing, offers him the possibility of pressing, with success, his 
demands upon France in face of a decisive French “ No”? 
If he does come to that conclusion, the breathing-space 
given to Europe by Herr Hitler’s latest speech may prove, 
after all, to be a short one. : 

The Prime Minister was unquestionably right in 
requiring from Herr Hitler a demonstration of sincerity, 
in the form of an agreement to limit armaments, before 
any of the democracies’ suspicions or precautions could 
be relaxed. Mr Chamberlain did not add—though he 
would have to if his suggestion were accepted—that any 
such limitation would need to be on the basis of complete 
equality in the air and would have to include provision for 
the most stringent control of all parties to see that promises 
were kept. These, of course, are admittedly very difficult 
conditions. But it is the bane of Nazi diplomacy that 
Germany’s neighbours are so aroused and apprehensive 
that they can no longer be lulled by a speech, even one 
full of the fairest promises. Until actions, or the lack of 
them, reinforce Herr Hitler’s words, the only possible 
course for the rest of us to pursue is embattled watchful- 
ness and the utmost despatch in defence preparations. 
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Camps for Peace and War 


ieee Englishman’s home is proverbially his castle, and 

his objection to sharing it with strangers has deep 
historical roots. It is set out in the seventeenth century Bill 
of Rights where the billeting of soldiers in private houses 
is prohibited. It was heard again last September, when the 
billeting of children evacuated from towns met with pro- 
tests, and it has been loudly restated since. 

The reluctance of individuals to perform a distasteful 
type of national service might be disregarded. Clearly the 
Government’s short-term plans for evacuation must en- 
visage large-scale billeting. To save lives is more impera- 
tive than to spare susceptibilities. Nevertheless, there are 
obvious social, strategic and administrative reasons why 
billeting, except as an improvisation, is scarcely a satisfac- 
tory policy by itself. A considerable part of the evacuated 
population would probably have to be boarded out in war- 
time under any scheme. But there is a growing volume of 
lay and expert support for the view that camps, consisting, 
not of tents, but of sets of permanent buildings, like the 
holiday camps that have recently become popular, provide 
at least a partial alternative to billeting in private houses. 
It is widely argued that well-built and safely sited evacua- 
tion camps could be well used in time of peace to provide 
cheap and healthy holidays for the rising number of work- 
people who now take holidays with pay, or to supply the 
need for country schools at which town children might 
with benefit spend some part of each scholastic year. And 
it has been officially stated within the last few days that the 
inclusion of camps in the Government’s defence pro- 
gramme is seriously contemplated. 

The Government’s task is one of considerable magni- 
tude, and it is hard to see how it can be successfully under- 
taken solely on the basis of mass billeting. It was the con- 
sidered view of the Anderson Committee last summer that 
a substantial proportion of the population of vulnerable 
urban areas, adults as well as children, would have to be 
transferred in case of war. Only those necessary to main- 
tain vital war-time industries and essential services would 
be kept in situ. Estimates of the numbers that it would be 
practicable and wise to move from danger spots have 
run as high as 2,000,000 from Middlesex and London, 
130,000 from Tyneside, 500,000 from the West Riding, 
600,000 from Manchester and Merseyside, and 300,000 
from the Birmingham district, making in all more than 
3,500,000. Probably these estimates would in the event 
be proved much too generous. But it is scarcely likely that 
many fewer than 2,000,000 would have to leave London 
for safety. 

The resettlement of 2,000,000 or so Londoners of all 
ages would strain the most comprehensive evacuation pro- 
gramme severely. Almost certainly it would be impossible 
as well as undesirable and dangerous to place them all in 
the private houses and public institutions to be found 
within the comparatively limited area over which it would 
be feasible to move so many people. Transport facilities 
are limited, and it would be difficult to organise supplies 
in, say, the remote West country, unless transport were 
considerably developed and a wholesale extension and im- 
provement of dock facilities made the diversion of trade 
from Eastern to Western ports possible. The setting up of 
camps, built to withstand all weathers and provided with 
light, heat, water and power, may be the only means to 
solve the vast problem of London’s refugees within the 
confined compass of the Home Counties. 

The basis of any calculation of the capacity and cost 
of evacuation camps must necessarily be their prototypes, 
the holiday camps that are to be found in growing numbers 
on the East and South coasts and, less frequently, in North 


Wales and Lancashire and inland in Surrey. The 150 or so 
camps of this kind that have so far been founded can be 
divided roughly into three groups. There are first of all 
those run primarily for the benefit of members of social 
groups or movements, such as the Civil Service Holiday 
Camps, which were pioneers in the field, and the camps of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. These are small 
camps which, although they commonly possess a minimum 
equipment of restaurant and common room for games 
and dancing, as well as sleeping chalets or huts, chiefly rely 
upon impromptu amusements, such as dances, cards and 
concerts, to entertain their visitors, who may number 200 
or 300 at a time. 

Secondly, there are the smaller camps run by private 
enterprise, with an accommodation up to about 500. 
They make up the bulk of the existing holiday camps, and, 
apart from ordinary common room amenities, their guests 
are left to make their own amusements, either in the camps 
or in near-by towns. The prices charged in these smaller 
commercial camps are broadly the same as in those run 
by social organisations and, last year, they ranged from 
£2 5s. to £2 10s. per head per week. 

The large commercial camps which make up the third 
category are somewhat more costly, and they may house 
2,000 or 4,000 visitors. The charges announced for this 
year vary from £2 12s. 6d. to £3 3s. a week, and these 
“ super” camps make no attempt like the smaller ones to 
avoid mass-produced entertainment. To a large degree 
they are feeders to the amusement parks attached to them 
and provide such facilities as swimming pools, tennis 
courts, bowling greens, miniature golf courses, boats, 
licensed bars, billiards, hairdressing saloons, shops, post 
offices and, for an extra charge, riding and skating, in 
addition to paid organisers and games instructors. There 
can be no doubt that holiday camps, both large and small, 
are symbols of the times we live in. Just as the traditional 
boarding house provided, and still provides, a background 
to the annual family holiday that became a national habit 
in Victorian days, so does the holiday camp provide plea- 
sures in keeping with the modern desire to be out of doors 
and away from conventional restrictions. It is certain, too, 
that, quite apart from their relevance to the problems of 
war-time evacuation and the need for country annexes to 
town schools, the camps’ réle in the life of the community 
is likely to grow in importance. 

Already over 8 million working people enjoy paid 
holidays, and, of those insured against sickness, there are 
another 11 millions to be similarly furnished if general 
holidays with pay are to be achieved. So far the contri- 
bution of the holiday camps to the problem of accom- 
modating the new class of holidaymakers, with their 
families, at cheap rates has been relatively small. The 
average accommodation in camps of all kinds is between 
450 and 500, and the average number of visitors per camp 
is between 5,500 and 6,500 a year. Thus, between May 
and September, a total number of 850,000 or 950,000 
visitors is catered for. With less than 1 million visitors a 
year and weekly charges of at least £2 2s. per head the 
camps cannot meet the vast new demand for cheap holiday 
accommodation. 

Steps are already being taken by public and semi- 
public bodies to organise camps to meet these peace-time 
holiday needs. The National Fitness Council propose to 
organise camps with a minimum weekly charge of £2 10s. 
per family and, to take only one instance of local enter- 
prise, Lambeth Borough Council is negotiating for a camp 
site at Herne Bay. Up and down the country, semi- 
permanent school camps are being set up by urban educa- 
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tion authorities. The question of organising camps on a 
wide scale for evacuation purposes has, therefore, more 
than merely a defence aspect. How far is it possible to 
kill three birds with one stone and provide camps for the 
refugees of any future war which will also serve as holiday 
centres and country schools? Is it feasible, in short, to 
build holiday camps cheaply, and so lower the present 
over-high weekly charges to working-class visitors, by 
subsidising their initial building costs out of Government 
expenditure, which would in any case have to be incurred? 
In theory it is almost certainly possible. If 1,500-2,000 
camps were built to house 1,000,000 of the total number 
of refugees (500 in each to spread the dispersal thin), the 
rest being assigned to billets, it would be possible in peace- 
time to accommodate some 10 million holidaymakers 
annually for a fortnight each between May Ist and Sep- 
tember 30th at a low family charge. Estimates of the cost 
range from £30 to £50 millions, since what the camps 
lacked in the full range of amenities given by the super- 
commercial camps they would gain in necessarily much 
stouter construction in view of probable winter use. But a 
large part of the outlay would come back in holiday 
receipts, although the subsidised prices would be small. 
In practice, it will not be so easy. The establishment of 
dual (or triple) purpose camps depends upon one all- 
important factor, namely, that the sites suitable for evacua- 
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tion camps will coincide with those suitable for holiday 
(and school) camps. Many of the present coastal camp 
sites would be unsuitable. Distant sites suitable for holiday 
camps would be inaccessible for evacuation and difficult to 
Organise in war-time. Remote rural sites suitable for 
evacuation camps are not necessarily popular as holiday 
resorts, though they would serve well as country schools. 
London, for instance, would have to rely on the Chilterns, 
the North and South Downs, the Thames Valley, 
the coast from, say, Hampshire to Suffolk (avoiding all 
large towns), and perhaps the Cotswolds. In some of these 
districts water supply in summer is already a problem. 
In most of them the organisation of food supplies and 
essential services would not be simple. 

The case for experiment is unassailable, and the rumour 
that the Government are to set up trial camps is welcome. 
Only thus can the practical obstacles be gauged and met. 
It may well be found that camps can solve only a limited 
part of the evacuation problem, which is, in any case, not 
isolated, but a sector of defence economy, dependent 
for its strategy upon the Government’s plans with regard 
to trade, transport and distribution, food supplies and 
man-power. But, in so far as any part at all can be solved 
by dual or triple purpose camps, war will be used to pay 
the price of peace, and safety and the standard of good 
living will march together. 


The Two Ukraines 


(By a Correspondent) 


RE the Ukrainians a nation? The answer is both 
A “ Yes ” and “ No,” for whereas the Ukrainians exist 
as a distinct people in relation both to the Russians and 
the Poles, their national aspirations are so different in 
Poland and in the Soviet Union that they must be re- 
garded as two 
nations rather 
than one. This 
Separation is a SOP LALAL 
fact of great im- ain 3 
portance for any fry, ester 
consideration of ; G s 
the prospects of 
Nazi expansion in a Ne as 0 fae 
Eastern Europe, f pei : 
and it is a fact ir . RUMANIA 
which cannot snipe aN Sasteheal 
easily be altered, 
because it is a 
Product of long 
historical develop- 
ment and not 
merely of political conditions in the last twenty years. 

The word Ukraina means “ Frontier,” and was originally 
applied to the southern fringe of the settled “Russian 
land ” towards the wild uncultivated steppe near the Black 
Sea, which was the domain (up to the eighteenth century) 
of Tatar nomads. As this territory comprised the most 
fertile soil of Eastern Europe, the famous “ black earth 
belt—and as it lay nearest of the Russian lands to Con- 
stantinople, it was for a long time the most civilised and 
thickly populated part of Russia, but it was also the most 
exposed to raids and invasions from the Tatar steppe. 
Ethnically, the people of the Ukraine called themselves 

but they spoke South Russian dialects diverging 
considerably from the North Russian of Novgorod and 
upper Volga country, from which modern standard 
ian is derived. 
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The difference of dialect, however, would probably not 
have sufficed to create a Ukrainian nationality, if the 
Ukrainians had not been cut off politically from the main 
body of the Russians for four centuries. The Russians of 
the Ukraine were conquered by the Tatars in the thirteenth 
century, and when 

the Tatar power 
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Kiev, Poltava and Smolensk. The Poles themselves got 
hold of the Ukraine proper; the Russians who remained 
within the Lithuanian subdivision of Poland called them- 
selves Lithuanians until the nineteenth century, when 
they took the name of White Russians (Byelorussky 
—not to be confused with politically “ White - Russians), 
forming a third branch of the Russian people, distinct both 
from the Russians of Muscovy and from the Ukrainians. 

As a result of the long Polish domination the linguistic 
separation of South Russian (Ukrainian) from North 
Russian was greatly accentuated; the former took over 
many Polish words, which were often ultimately of German 
origin. On the other hand, the Poles did not succeed in 
absorbing the Ukrainians, so as to make a single Polish- 
Ukrainian nation, because of a profound cultural con- 
trast. Polish culture was. Latin and Catholic, the 
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Ukrainian was Byzantine and Orthodox. The Poles con- 
verted the Ukrainian nobles to Polish speech and the 
Catholic religion, but the Ukrainian peasants held fast to 
their old language and faith, and the linguistic and religious 
lines of division thus became identical with that of class 
antagonism. 3 

A Ukrainian national movement, anti-Polish and anti- 
Catholic, came into being in the seventeenth century; its 
political base was the little republic of the Zaporog 
Cossacks, military colonists who guarded the south-eastern 
border of Poland against the Tatars. The Cossack Khmel- 
nitsky led a great revolt of the Ukrainian serfs; failing to 
set up an independent state, he put himself under ‘the 
protection of the Muscovite Tsar. Thus a large area of the 
Ukraine became once more a part of “ Russia,” but from 
1654 to 1708 it formed an autonomous unit called the 
Hetmanshchina (also known as Little Russia) under the 
supremacy of Moscow. From the time of Peter the Great, 
however, the Russian Ukraine was brought more and more 
under centralised Tsarist rule, and the same process was 
applied to the Ukrainians further west after the Partitions 
of Poland. 

The Ukrainians had at first welcomed the Muscovite 
Russians, their brothers in religious faith, as deliverers from 
Catholic Polish tyranny. But the harsh despotism of the 
Tsars was bound to clash with the Cossack republican 
tradition alive in the Ukraine from the days of Khmel- 
nitsky, and new hatreds arose out of the scramble of Musco- 
vite nobles for black-earth lands. After the collapse of 
Poland Ukrainian antipathy was turned against Russia, 
and in the nineteenth century the struggle took the form 
characteristic of nationality conflicts all over Europe. 
Scholars and writers began to cultivate Ukrainian as a 
language distinct from Russian; the Petersburg bureau- 
cracy replied with the ukaz of 1876, which made it practi- 
cally impossible to print in Ukrainian. At this point a new 
saviour appeared for the oppressed people. By the Parti- 
tions of Poland the Ukrainians of Galicia had come under 
Austrian rule, and Austrian statesmen were quick to see in 
them an element which could be used as a counterweight 
both to Poles and to Russians. Ukrainian was recognised 
as one of the Landessprachen of Austria, and Lvov became 
the centre of Ukrainian literary culture. 

In 1918 the Germans set up, after the collapse of Russia, 
separate Polish and Ukrainian states, the latter including 
all regions with a Ukrainian majority. The immediate aim 
of the Germans in the Ukraine was to get hold of grain 
to relieve the food shortage in Germany, and with this end 
in view they backed the Government of General Skoro- 
padsky, who represented a clique of great landowners. But 


, when Germany and Austria in turn collapsed, Skoropadsky 


had to flee, and the Ukraine fell into utter confusion. The 
Poles occupied part of the territory of the Ukrainian 
Republic in the west, while further east Ukrainian nation- 
alists (Petlura), Russian “ Whites” (Denikin), Anarchists 
(Makhno) and Bolsheviks fought for mastery. In the end 
the Ukraine was partitioned between Poles and Bolsheviks, 
and the two sections of the Ukrainian people have had 
quite different destinies ever since. 

Most of what is now the Polish Ukraine was formerly 


_ Austrian, and the inhabitants look back to the days of 


Austrian rule as to a Golden Age. The Poles at first 
promised autonomy for the Ukrainian provinces, but they 
have never attempted to carry out their promise, and have 
on the contrary made every effort to obliterate Ukrainian 
nationality and Polonise the population. Resistance on the 
part of the Ukrainians has been met with repression; in 
1930 a systematic “ pacification” was carried out,. and 
cavalry detachments went from village to village flogging 
peasants at random without any form of trial. To-day there 
is probably no hatred in Europe equal to that of the 
Ukrainians for the Poles, and the irony of the situation is 
that, because Nazi Germany has found it convenient to 
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champion a cause which Britain and France formerly 
ignored, the anti-Fascists of the West will now be driven 
almost automatically to deny the claims of Europe’s largest 
and worst-treated national minority. 

There can be no doubt but that the Ukrainians of Poland 
are responding readily to agitation coming from Carpatho- 
Ukraine under the patronage of Germany. The memory of 
Austrian favour makes them naturally pro-German; they 
see no hope of a free national life except through separation 
from Poland; and the Ukrainian middle class in the towns 
would provide the social basis for a state ‘of Fascist type 
subservient to Germany. In the Polish Ukraine the land- 
lords, the officials and the bigger capitalists are Poles, but 
the Ukrainian petite bourgeoisie is large enough to take the 
lead in the nationalist movement. 

In the Soviet Ukraine, on the other hand, both the land- 
lords and the middle class have been eliminated, and a 
new kind of society has been created in which State officials 
have taken the place of the upper social strata of former 
times. This social order has given rise to conflicts of a new 
kind, but these are no longer definable in terms of nation- 
ality. It cannot be said that there is a struggle of Ukrainian 
against Russian comparable to that of Ukrainian against 
Pole. The Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic is one of the 
constituent republics of the Soviet Union, and the Ukrainian 
language is formally recognised as its proper speech. There 
is no persecution of Ukrainians as such in the Soviet Union, 
as there is in Poland, and the language question, which 
provided the Ukrainians with their principal grievance for 
half a century before 1917, is no longer an issue. There is, 
indeed, considerable unrest in the Soviet Ukraine, but it 
is not really separatist, and it is certainly not pro-German. 
The Ukrainians east of Galicia only remember the Germans 
as invaders who hanged peasants on portable gibbets and 
preserved the great landowners in their possessions at a 
time when the Bolsheviks were driving them out. What 
does undoubtedly exist in the Ukraine, and in much larger 
measure than in Russia proper, is anti-Stalinism, but 
opposition to Stalin is only equivalent to treason if one 
accepts the contention of the Stalinists that Stalin and the 
Soviet regime are identical. In a democracy, however, it is 
recognised that opposition to the Government in power 
does not necessarily involve treason to the State, and there 
is every reason to believe that, if the Soviet Union were a 
real democracy, what is called “ Trotsky-Bukharinism ” 
would express itself as a constitutional opposition in no 
way damaging to the unity and stability of the federal 
State. The Ukraine is a stronghold of opposition tenden- 
cies because the proportion of well-to-do peasants was 
much larger there than in Central Russia, and the crisis 
produced by Stalin’s forced collectivisation policy was 
correspondingly more severe. To-day the collective farms 
are an accomplished fact, but the struggle has taken a new 
form; it is no longer between collective and individual 
farming but rather between bureaucratic and democratic 
tendencies within the collectives. That Stalin is well aware 
that the Ukraine is a focus of opposition to his dictatorship 
is shown by the special severity of the recent purge of its 
administration. According to a reliable account of the con- 
spiracy against Stalin early in 1937, it was planned that 
General Petrovsky, a son of the President of the Ukraine 
Republic, should seize the Kremlin, and Ukrainian troops 
under General Dubovoi were to be rushed to Moscow. 
But it should be noted that there was no question of separat- 
ing the Ukraine from the Soviet Union; the idea was to 
change the Government at the centre. The Soviet Ukraine 
is the part of the U.S.S.R. where genuinely democratic 
tendencies are strongest, but just for that reason it is the 
least suitable for Nazi penetration. Herr Hitler can find as 
many friends as he needs in the Polish Ukraine, but if he 
seeks them farther east he is more likely to be successful 
in Moscow itself than in Kiev. 
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Topics of 


Recruiting Ministers.—The Cabinet changes an- 
nounced last week-end scarcely represent even the 
beginning of the remodelling of the Ministry that is now 
overdue. Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield becomes 
Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence in place of 
Sir Thomas Inskip, who goes to the Dominions Office. 
At the Ministry of Agriculture Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith supersedes the unfortunate Mr Morrison who, as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, will represent 
Lord Chatfield in the Commons ; and the late Chancellor 
of the Duchy, Lord Winterton, has left the Cabinet and 
accepted the unpaid office of Paymaster-General to 
concentrate on his work as chairman of the Inter- 
Governmental Committee for Refugees. Lord Strathcona, 
who has been Parliamentary Under-Secretary for War for 
over four years and was recently associated with a protest 
of certain junior Ministers against the laggard progress of 
re-armament, has been jettisoned, and his place is taken 
by Lord Munster, of whom little is known. Mr R. S. 
Hudson, Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade, 
who was the leader of the junior Ministers’ protest, 
offered his resignation, but it was not accepted. The most 
important changes were made in response to pressure. 
Dissatisfaction with the co-ordination of defence policy 
made the supersession of Sir Thomas Inskip inevitable 
many months ago. His successor has a high reputation 
in the Navy, and has just ended his work as chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Defence. His appointment 
suggests a development of strategic co-ordination between 
the defence services rather than the co-ordination of 
supplies and production between the defence departments 
which is still needed; in supply matters his experience is 
necessarily extremely limited. Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith, too, is a specialist. Virtually, his appointment 
is ex officio, since he is an ex-president of the 
National Farmers’ Union whose outcries brought down 
Mr Morrison; and it remains to be seen whether the 
poacher can successfully turn gamekeeper. It has been 
the practice of the present Government to reply to 
criticism from time to time by playing a species of musical 
chairs with Ministries and Ministers and, since talent is 
not over-abundant in their ranks except among members 
who have lately given evidence of a muted discontent, 
the number of players available is now small. Moreover, 
it must not be forgotten that Lord Chatfield is now not 
only Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, nor is 
Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith merely Minister of Agri- 
culture. Both are also members of the Cabinet. The 
elevation of outside specialists direct to Cabinet rank 
must arouse misgivings. Either they will become influ- 
ential in decisions on matters of which they have little 
knowledge. Or, more likely, the power of the Inner 
Cabinet will grow still greater. The constitutional implica- 
tions of this tendency will bear close scrutiny. 


* * * 


Commons, Dictators and Spain.—Parliament re- 
assembled on Tuesday and the Commons’ attention was 
turned at once to the diplomatic scene. The Prime 
Minister’s statement of satisfaction with the recent frank 
talks he had had in Rome with Signor Mussolini was 
followed by a debate on Spain. Mr Chamberlain batted 
on a wicket that played much more easily than might 
have been oo a few days earlier. The German 
Fuehrer’s te speech on Monday had at least 
dispelled fears of an immediate crisis, and the latest 
news about the progress of re-armament tended to confirm 
the view that the Government were at last achieving 
Ppreciable results. Moreover, the Prime Minister's 
Stance was much firmer than it has been a few months 
before. Several of his sentences made it clear that the 
next move in the process of a ment must be made 
by the dictators themselves. was satisfied that the 
Duce had a deep desire for peace. He did not believe 
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the Week 


that Herr Hitler was preparing to plunge Europe into 
another crisis, But a proposal from their side for the 
limitation of armaments would be welcomed as earnest 
that they were sincere. The keynote of the Government’s 
case was still faith in the dictators’ goodwill and, in 
particular, faith in their claims that they had no territorial 
ambitions whatsoever in Spain. Consequently, one-sided 
non-intervention in the form of refusing arms to the 
Spanish Government, and so ensuring General Franco’s 
ultimate triumph, was justified as a contribution to 
world peace. Mr Chamberlain’s critics were still not 
persuaded that Germany and Italy had paid a heavy 
price in men and materials merely for the altruistic object 
of extirpating a Bolshevik menace in Spain which both 
Nazis and Fascists knew very well did not exist. Perhaps 
the most significant statement made on Tuesday was the 
Prime Minister’s revelation that Signor Mussolini had 
Stated that the settlement of Italy’s claims on France 
could not come until the Spanish war was over. Appar- 
ently the time for the true test of appeasement—and of 
both the Axis and Entente—is not yet quite ripe. 


* * * 


Relief in the Pyrenees. — During his speech, 
Mr Chamberlain touched on what he called “ the 
humanitarian aspect ” of the Spanish war, and revealed 
that the Government had paid over £40,000 to the 
International Commission for the assistance of child 
refugees from Spain. We hope, as the Prime Minister 
hinted, that there will be more to come; and that the 
measure will not be stinted. For the French Government, 
dealing less in fine phrases, have meanwhile admitted to 
their charity between 40,000 and 50,000 human lives. 
These people have struggled as best they could over 
snow-covered passes and mountain roads, suffering great 
privation, nursing their wounds and their weaker brothers, 
sleeping and living as they could until they had passed 
the frontier. Many more await their chance: and, much 
to their honour, there is no sign that the French will 
carp at the cost of taking them. Only able-bodied men of 
military age are being turned back, and some thousands 
who had crossed the frontier have since been sent again 
into Catalonia. To prepare for a Republican rout which 
may come whenever the Insurgents have pushed the line 
to breaking point, the French have stationed 50,000 
troops between the sea and the boundary at Andorra: 
and they now face the contingency of standing to arms 
against the worn-out Republicans with whom their 
sympathies, especially after the sad scenes of refugee 
plight this week, must more than ever lie. From Barcelona 
come reports of food shortage somewhat mitigated by 
release from air raids: so far General Franco has shown 
no vindictiveness, but the promised trials, which are not 
yet begun, will show the real quality of his mercy. In 
southern Spain General Miaja has declared his intention 
of fighting on: and it is very evident that the war may 
easily continue for a number of months. 


* * * 


America and the Democracies.—Any doubts that 
may have remained in Europe about the rapidity with 
which American opinion on world affairs is changing 
should have been dispelled by the events of the past week. 
The crash of a new type of military bomber while under- 
going tests in California last week revealed the presence 
on board of a member of a French Air Mission. The 
isolationists in Congress immediately demanded to know 
how it came about the representatives of a foreign power 
were testing one of the latest products of American 
aeronautical design. On inquiring further they discovered 
that the French Air Mission was not merely being 
allowed to place orders for military machines in the 
United States but positively encouraged to do so and 
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given exceptional assistance in pursuing its investigations. 
Foreign policy was here obviously involved and one of the 
celebrated Senatorial investigations was promptly set on 
foot. The Administration relied at first on the argument 
that it was an advantage to have the capacity of American 
factories occupied by foreign orders pending the coming 
programme of expansion of the United States’ own Air 
Force. But Mr Roosevelt, with characteristic directness, 
was not content with this incomplete revelation of the 
purposes of his policy. He summoned the investigating 
Senators to the White House and told them in secret— 
according to reports so circumstantial, and so similar in 
different newspapers, that they must be believed in 
general, even though they may be inaccurate in detail— 
that the United States had a direct interest in strengthen- 
ing the hands of Britain and France. Adopting Lord 
Baldwin’s celebrated phrase that Britain’s frontier is on 
the Rhine, he is reported to have declared that America’s 
frontier was in France and that the United States must 
do everything short of actually declaring war and sending 
troops to support the democrats against the dictators. 
He is even reported to have declared that there were 
understandings with the British and French Govern- 
ments for “definite commitments” in time of war. 
Only a few short months ago it would have been incon- 
ceivable that an American President should have made 
statements of this sort, even in secret. As it is, there is 
a shout of protest from all the isolationists and pacifists. 
There will be a sharp debate throughout America, but 
there can be no question that the President has a very 
large body of opinion, perhaps a majority, on his side. 
The howl of rage from Germany is even louder than 
from the Senate, and since the American people’s 
antipathy to the dictatorships is currently stronger than 


- their love for the democracies, the higher-pitched are 


Dr Goebbels’ screams, the more is Mr Roosevelt likely 
to be pleased. He has, at the very least, openly stated 
a case in which increasing numbers of Americans are 
coming to believe. And at best he has changed the course 
of history. 


* * * 


M. Daladier and M. Bonnet.—Before the end of 
the long foreign policy debate in the French Chamber, 
M. Daladier and M. Bonnet both made verbally similar 
declarations of firmness towards Italy. They both rejected 
categorically the Italian demands at the expense of France, 
and declared that France would not yield a foot of 
territory anywhere. M. Daladier was heartily cheered in 
almost all quarters of the House; M. Bonnet was 
received tepidly save for the little knot of Flandinists. 
Why this different reception for declarations that were 
ostensibly identical ? Because the Chamber felt sure 
that M. Daladier was speaking with complete sincerity, 
while it suspected that M. Bennet’s identical words were 
a screen for some tortuous policy of setting out to meet 
Signor Mussolini halfway—a journey which would 
probably not stop at its original destination. M. Bonnet 
has succeeded in ing himself completely suspect at 
home and abroad, and his prestige has not been enhanced 
by a report that, in speaking with French journalists, 
he begged them not to reply in kind to the abuse of the 
Italian Press and remarked that, after all, Italy had been 
badly treated. This report, in one form, has been officially 
denied ; but there are many who hold that, in a slightly 
different form, it is true. In any case, M. Bonnet is 
completely out of tune with the feelings not only of the 
country but of his own Cabinet colleagues, since all its 
recent actions have emphasised firmness rather than 
a search for compromise. Thus M. Daladier has been 
openly in consultation with his military advisers on the 
problems of the defence of France and the Empi 
against attacks coming from Italy or Spain. The Cabinet 
has decided to refrain for the present from accrediting 
a representative to General Franco (the “a i 
move of accrediting a French Ambassador to the Italian 
Emperor of Ethiopia being taken, it is to be presumed, 
as a discouraging precedent). The collective responsibili 
ef Peumch cablatts 1s mover to sigld oo that of Badd 
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cabinets. But it would be an advantage to France if she 
could acquire a Foreign Minister who believes in French 
foreign policy. 


* * * 


Agriculture's ‘‘ Square Deal.’’—It is apparent both 
from the fact of the appointment to the Ministry of 
Agriculture of last year’s President of the National 
Farmers’ Union and also from the terms of his first 
official speech in the Commons debate on Wednesday, 
that the Government are disposed to accept the Union’s 
policy of “ price insurance.” Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith 
accepted a motion endorsing this policy and promised 
both the farmer and the farm labourer a “ square deal.” 
The precise terms of the farmers’ square deal are as 
obscure as those of that other square deal that the railways 
have been pressing—and in the case of agriculture there is 
not merely a suspicion but a certainty that there will be 
an added burden for the community to bear. The Minister 
of Agriculture rightly rejected the notion that any system 
of guaranteed prices can be determined by “ the cost of 
production of the efficient producer,” and that is one 
point gained. The question now becomes virtually one 
of naming prices. Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith is not to 
be envied his task of finding prices which will satisfy 
the farmers while not costing the Exchequer more than 
it is prepared to find. But he must not be allowed to 
escape from the conjunction of this Scylla and Charybdis. 
Any attempt to slip out of the dilemma by artificial 
enhancement of prices would not in any way diminish 
the cost to the community of bearing the farmers’ burden, 
but would merely distribute it in the most inequitable and 
regressive way. The policy of guaranteed prices or “ price 
insurance ” will be tolerable only if the cost is openly 
admitted and fairly assessed. 


* * ~ 


Progress in the Air.—It would be false to 
suppose that anxiety about the inferiority of Britain’s 
striking power in the air compared with possible enemies 
has appreciably died down. It would be equally false to 
imagine that no progress is being made to make up the 
leeway. Complaints about retarding faults in the Govern- 
ment’s central direction of the air programme still persist, 
and there is still no convincing evidence that a Minister 
of Supply could not cut several knots that still hamper 
progress. But the recent record none the less makes 
reassuring reading. Last year, it has been officially stated, 
the monthly output of machines was more than doubled. 
By May, 1940, claims the Prime Minister, the rate of 
oe will be four times what it was two years 

ore. The Air Estimates for the coming Budget year 
are likely to be ten times what they were in 1935, and, 
from all the statements made, it seems probable that the 
production of aircraft has been already raised to 400 
a month, which it would probably be possible at least to 
double by continuous working and other speeding-up 
under actual war-time conditions. The initial difficulty 
of creating an expanded industry, equipping. it with 
factories, artisans and tools and setting it in motion— 
a difficulty which, until 1937 at least, and in many respects 
until last year, was made ter by the Government’s 
reluctance to recognise the ia ececiena of their task— 
has been in considerable measure overcome. The shadow 
factories are widely at work, and the industry’s labour 
force has teen trebled in four years. This much is welcome 
news, but the deficiencies due to lack of foresight and 
resolution in the past, and to dilettante peace-time ways 
of designing, contracting and co-ordinating supplies and 
output which have not yet been wholly given up, have 
not yet been removed. The central need for safety and 
equality in diplomatic _— is parity with Germany in 
the air, a need which the devoutly-to-be-wished-for 
agreement to limit arms could not ignore. And, though it is 
certain that the margin between present production and 
itial output in war-time is smaller in the Reich than 

Britain, parity is not yet in close view. 
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National Service.—It is not yet possible to 
estimate the adequacy of the response to the call for 
recruits for National Service that was made last week. In 
general terms the flow of volunteers has been described 
as satisfactory by most local authorities, though there stil 
seems to be a wide reluctance to join up as first-aid workers 
or local ambulance drivers. Car-owners are not anxious to 
put their property at the disposal of the authorities for 
defence purposes ; and there are at least two other dis- 
quieting features about the events of the last ten days. In 
the first place, nation-wide publicity has been allowed to 
lag since the Prime Minister inaugurated the appeal for 
volunteers, and there is some danger that the immediacy of 
the present need will not be sufficiently stressed by local 
efforts. Secondly, there has been an unseemly scramble by 
some individuals and groups to secure inclusion in the list 
of reserved occupations. In the event it may well prove that 
the timing and publicity of the issue of such a very exten- 
sive provisional schedule of such occupations was inex- 
pedient. A revised schedule is likely to appear very 
shortly. Perhaps it will then be possible for the people who 
have so far been troubled about the status of their jobs 
to devote more energy to the selection of the kind of 
National Service for which they are fitted—though the 
erroneous belief that membership of a reserved occupation 
absolves from all obligation to volunteer dies hard. 


* * * 


Civilian Defence.—Events are moving in the field 
of home defence. Sir John Anderson has notably shown 
signs of a desire, on the one hand, to speed up work in hand 
as much as possible and, on the other, to take the public 
into his confidence. A week ago, in a circular to local 
authorities, Sir John emphasised again the prime urgency 
of air-raid precautions, and the supervisory contacts of 
his department with local bodies are being steadily ex- 
panded. To the London Chambers of Commerce he has 
given an assurance that all interests affected by the Govern- 
ment’s defence plans would be fully informed and con- 
sulted; and it has now been made quite clear that the 
plans so far announced are the first instalments of a wider 
and longer-term programme. In the case of evacuation, for 
instance, it is now known that the billeting scheme, which 
it is hoped to complete within a month, is only a first step, 
and that camps to supplement billets represent the next. In 
the case of shelters, too, there is evidence that previous 
piecemeal improvisations are being brought together in a 
more comprehensive scheme. On Thursday the report of 
three engineers chosen to advise Sir John Anderson on 
shelter policy was made public. First, the engineers agree 
with the Lord Privy Seal that the provision of a blast and 
splinter-proof shelter at, or in close proximity to, the home 
of every citizen is a sound policy, and they approve the 
supply of sectional steel shelters to cottage types of houses 
and two-storeyed terraced houses. In basement houses the 
same minimum protection can be given by propping the 
basements; but for tenements permanent trenches and sub- 
sidiary shelters, as well as considerable transfer of inhabi- 
tants, will be needed. These are, however, only first steps. 
The sectional shelter and its equivalents have their place 
in immediate short-term policy, but safer and more per- 
manent brick and/or concrete pill-boxes are needed, as 
Well as extensive communal shelters and trenches. The 
logical end of the engineers’ argument is the ultimate provi- 
sion of bomb-proof shelters, but they do not look that 
far ahead, Meanwhile, they call for the use of the resources 
of every suitable trade to the utmost extent and at the 
utmost speed to supply the shelters they advocate. Their 
Plea will be universally echoed. 


* * * 


Helping the Czechs.—It is announced that Czecho- 
is to receive from the French and British 
Governments a total sum of £16,000,000, made up by 
loan of £8,000,000 by those Governments, 
ty 
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for the 1937-42 5 per cent. Czecho-Slovak loan 
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of 700 million francs. The necessary agreement was 
signed in London on January 27th, and on Wednesday 
a White Paper was issued with details of how the money 
would be apportioned. The British gift of £4,000,000 
(remaining from the original advance of £10,000,000, 
three-fifths of which is to be repaid out of the new 
guaranteed loan) will be at the service of the Central 
Institute for Refugees in Prague, controlled by French 
and British representatives; and, from this, sums of £200 
together with travelling expenses will be given to approved 
but penniless individuals or families who wish to emigrate. 
For would-be emigrants with money of their own, 
exchange transfers will also be made from crowns to 
currencies of the receiving countries. In recording the 
apportionment of this money, which morally is more a debt 
than a donation, we cannot help recalling Mr Chamber- 
lain’s announcement on October 3rd that the Government 
had received an appeal for a loan of £30,000,000, and 
that he believed “that the House will feel with the 
Government that this is an appeal which should meet 
with a sympathetic and even a generous response.” The 
advance of £10,000,000 was, indeed, generally interpreted 
at that time as virtually a gift, instead of which it now 
appears that only £4,000,000 is being given. It is a poor 
excuse that “ the money would go straight to Germany ” : 
for it need not, and in this case it will not. And if the 
cash does go indirectly to Germany, are the plundered 
Czechs to blame ? “ He who gives quickly,” commented 
the Prime Minister, “ gives twice.” He who gives after 
prolonged negotiations, it would appear, gives two-fifths. 


* * * 


Poland Going ‘‘ Back to France ’’ ?—The fear that 
the official visit to Warsaw last week of Herr von Ribben- 
trop, the German Foreign Minister, might upset Poland’s 
“ policy of equilibrium” in Eastern Europe proved to be 
at least premature. Nothing, apparently, was said during 
the visit about a fundamental change in Poland’s treaty 
relations with France, Roumania or the Soviet Union. 
Germany has always been far better informed than the 
Western Powers about Polish internal affairs and about 
Polish susceptibilities, and if Herr von Ribbentrop had 
made the mistake of asking the leaders of Poland to choose 
between abandoning the alliance with France or the pact 
of non-aggression with Germany, he would greatly have 
strengthened the “back to France” sentiment which is 
now, too late, clearly emerging from the confusion of the 
last few months. Herr Hitler’s speech before the Reichstag 
showed clearly why Germany has lately wished to show 
her “ friendship ” for Poland. Until Germany has recovered 
her colonies and obtained “ full satisfaction” for Italy 
the situation in Eastern Europe is to be regarded as 
stabilised; but that is no reason why the Polish Govern- 
ment should regard with complacency the aggrandisement 
of Germany and Italy at the expense of Britain and France 
—even if it brought some compensating advantages to 
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Poland in the so-called colonial sphere. Those Polish news- 
papers which are given a certain latitude in writing about 
international affairs now regard with the deepest suspicion 
recent German moves in Danzig and Lithuania and the 
refusal of Germany to allow Hungary to annex the 
Ruthenian province of Czecho-Slovakia. The view is now 
at last to be heard that, as soon as Germany and Italy 
have obtained “ satisfaction ” on the colonial question, an 
arrangement would be made with Britain and France that 
would leave Germany free to “ organise” Eastern and 
South-Eastern Europe by the wholesale application of the 
ethnographic principle: in other words, the self-deter- 
mination which Poland herself invoked less than six 
months ago in the case of Czecho-Slovakia. Pro-German 
publicists have been brought down to earth by Germany’s 
Ruthenian policy; and the Poles are now, in fact, alarmed 
at the réle which a Germany strengthened by colonies and 
a pact with Britain and France might assign to an isolated 
Poland in the “ organisation” of Eastern Europe. The 
official attitude will no doubt continue to be to press for- 
ward vigorously with the defence programme and to await 
developments in the West; and internal politics are now 
completely dominated by home defence and international 
affairs. The new Parliament has made no move towards 
electoral reform, and this important question seems to be 
indefinitely shelved. 


* * * 


Japan in Difficulties.—The fall of Hankow has 
not meant the end of Japan’s difficulties. In their desperate 
search for a respectable Chinese figure-head for a 
“ puppet ” Government in the parts of China now under 
their military occupation, the Japanese militarists have 
tried to round up Marshal Wu Pei-fu, who was one of the 
most respectable of the Northern Chinese war-lords of the 
pre-Kuomintang era. Since his smashing defeat by General 
Chiang Kai-shek in the Kuomintang’s northern expedition 
in 1926, Marshal Wu Pei-fu has been in retirement, 
placidly reading the classics and writing poetry, unmolested 
by the Kuomintang regime. No doubt he has found this life 
more agreeable than the agitated career of a Chinese war- 
lord ; and he is now exerting himself with adroitness and 
success to avoid the dismal fate of being thrust by the 
Japanese into the still more unenviable réle of a Japanese 
stalking-horse. Determined attempts to collar him have 
been eluded by the Marshal, who, knowing his worth, is 
stiffening his terms as the Japanese repeat theirs. He wants 
an army of 400,000 men and partial evacuation of occupied 
territory. He is willing to declare himself anti-Communist 
but not, it appears, anti-Chungking. In the art of diplo- 
matic fencing the Chinese can beat the Japanese any day. 

* * * 


More serious for Japan is the announcement at Moscow 
that the fishing grounds in the Far Eastern territorial waters 
of the Soviet Union are to be let by tender or by auction 
on March 15th next. The Japanese claim that they have a 
prescriptive right to the lease ; but it is hard to see on what 
ground the claim is based ; and it is preposterous that a 
country which has entered into a triangular “ anti- 
Comintern ” pact with Germany and Italy should demand, 
as of right, to obtain her food supply by the good will of 
the very country against whom that pact is directed. To 
withhold the fishing lease from Japan is an obvious retort 
for Russia to make ; and it is a riposte that will touch 
Japan in a vulnerable spot ; for fish is an important part 
of the Japanese people’s staple diet, and the Soviet fishing 
grounds have hitherto been one of Japan’s main sources of 
fish supplies. It is only by such lessons as this that the 
subjects of aggressive governments can be taught that, in 
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the long run, aggression does not pay, and that, if they 
want a tolerable life for themselves, they must compel 
their governments to adopt less anti-social foreign policies. 


* * * 


The Palestine Conference Meets.—On Tuesday the 
long-awaited Palestine Conference assembles within the 
calm of St. James’s Palace. Since last week-end the 
delegates have been arriving, and by mid-week all had 
come except the Nashashibis and stray members of the 
Jewish camp. It is a great chance. The rival Jews and 
Arabs will confront each other in a strictly neutral 
atmosphere, and what they say and the way they say it 
will be noted not only at second-hand by an interested 
world, but directly and personally by representatives of 
the four Near Eastern kings, of Egypt, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, and the Yemen. The Jews are here in strength. 
Their delegation is headed by Dr Weizman; and to 
strengthen counsel they have arranged for a conference 
committee of 35 leading Jews of several nationalities 
to be at hand. Among those who matter, only the Mufti is 
absent: yet he is represented by six delegates and an 
advisory council. The anti-Mufti faction of the Palestine 
Arabs is, after all, to be represented by three delegates, 
and though the Mufti has apparently not agreed to this, 
his opponents have rather adroitly promised, if he retires 
in dudgeon, to withdraw themselves, and accept any 
solution agreed to by the Arab Kings. There are two 
indispensable conditions of success: that there should 
be a willingness to listen to hard words, and that there 
should be a genuine intention in all present of coming to 
terms. Each of the delegates and the Mufti, too, knows 
that the British Government must impose its own terms 
if negotiations fail : and to that extent the Conference is 
overshadowed by the unquestionable need of British 
Imperial policy to make peace in Palestine. It will help 
the Conference towards success if the Arabs, for whom 
the problem is confined to Palestine, will try to understand 
that need ; and if the Jews, on their side, will use this 
opportunity of achieving a better grasp of the Arab 
temperament than they have shown themselves to possess 
in the past. On Mr MacDonald falls the task of ensuring 
that the negotiations do not stick over trivialities : he will 
need skill and patience, but above all he will need the 
firm bearing which comes of a decided mind. It will be 
bad if the Conference fails; but it will be disastrous if, 
after it, the Government fails too. 


* * * 


A Defeat for Mr Gandhi.—That Mr Subhas Bose, 
who has been a leading figure in Indian politics for many 
years, should have been re-elected President of the 
National Congress in preference to Dr Pattabhai Sitara- 
mayya, whose name is scarcely known outside India, would 
not in itself be surprising. But everyone concerned agrees 
that the election stood for something much deeper than 
personal rivalries—a victory of the Left Wing of the 
Congress against the upper hierarchy who take their leader- 
ship from Mr Gandhi. To-day, Mr Gandhi is the leading 
moderate in Congress politics, and about him is a group 
of men who, on the critical issue of federation, believe 
(though they do not always state in public) that relatively 
small changes would make it acceptable to Indian nation- 
alists as a path to complete self-government. This moderate 
wing has hitherto been successful in every major trial of 
strength within the Congress during the past two years. 
If the election of Mr Bose means its supersession in power, 
then the path of the British Administration in bringing 
about federation peacefully will become far more 
hazardous. But the occasion may mean more: it may 
mean, not so much a trend of the Congress as a whole, as 
its division into two camps. This would be an entirely 
healthy development, not only from the standpoint of 
British policy, but also from that of Indian democracy, 
which has been in danger of succumbing to the totalitarian 


idea, so long fostered by the Congress, and especially by 
Mr Gandhi, of a single national party containing people 
of widely varying political and economic creeds. 
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Scotland’s Dilemma.—Scotland’s economic condi- 
tion presents a real problem. Her heavy manufacturing in- 
dustries, admirably fitted for armament production, ex- 
panded during the war; but when the war ended and the 
special demand fell away, she was left with an industrial 
structure that was ced and in certain directions over- 
capitalised. With the contraction of former export markets, 
the heavy iron and steel, engineering, shipbuilding and coal 
industries found themselves handicapped by burdensome 
overhead expenses, and they inevitably declined. Nor has 
the present re-armament programme brought even tem- 
porary recovery. Exports of iron and steel manufactures in 
1937 were only 60 per cent. of the 1929 figure, and last 
year unemployment in the industry rose from 3,425 to 
6,293. Between 1937 and 1938 unemployment in general 
engineering rose from 5,585 to 9,143. The coal industry 
now employs only 85,000 hands, as compared with 141,000 
in 1929, and exports of Scottish coal have declined from 
13,353,000 tons in 1913 to 7,287,000 tons in 1937 and 
to only 2,786,000 tons in the January-June period of 1938. 
In the shipbuilding industry unemployment stands at the 
high rate of 21 per cent. Unemployment as a whole rose 
24,500 last year to almost a quarter of a million. These are 
a few of the distressing facts contained in the Report, 
“ Scotland’s Industrial Future,” published this week by the 
Scottish Economic Committee. The task of solving this 
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problem is formidable, and the Committee has clearly 
found itself on the horns of a dilemma. The only real and 
lasting prosperity that can be achieved within a reasonable 
period by an industrial country so dependent on export 
trade as is Scotland is a revival of world trade; and the 
Committee, while recognising the need for fulfilling defence 
orders at the present time, regrets that this will tend to 
distract attention from the real solution and still further 
concentrate activity in production which will slump when 
the emergency demand for arms is satisfied. Yet Scotland’s 
industry cannot wait upon world peace and the lowering 
of trade barriers. And at the risk of diverting capital and 
labour into production for which, in normal times, Scot- 
land is not so well fitted, the Committee recommends 
measures designed to broaden the basis of Scotland’s 
economic life and encourage the development of new light 
industries. The Committee goes further. Without display- 
ing any predisposition in favour of State control, it reaches 
the frank conclusion that as things are at present, with the 
Government intervening to regulate industry in many 
spheres, Scotland must have State assistance in her time of 
need. The Committee therefore advocates the appointment 
by statute of a Planning Authority to direct the country’s 
economic life with the object of achieving a sounder 
balance between the heavy and the light industries and of 
alleviating unemployment. It is not a very hopeful Report. 


Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


A Credit Cycle? 


New York, January 20.—Since our economy is at the 
moment marking time, there is justification for reviewing the 
cyclical data of recent months. In a condensed sketch of this 
sort refinements of dating must be sacrificed, and, in any case, 
it is always questionable, as Aristotle remarked, whether one 
Should purport to be precise in fields where actual precision 
does not exist. The top of the cycle came at about the end 
of the first quarter of 1937; its bottom was somewhere in the 
second quarter of 1938. For convenience, April will serve for 
the 1937 top and June for the 1938 bottom. In the following 
table, whenever there is a choice between seasonally adjusted 
data and data without adjustment, the latter is employed 
(except in the case of department store sales). Cyclical peaks 





Cycticat Data 





commonly coincide with strong seasonal influences and 
cyclical bottoms with weak seasonal influences. 

On the whole, these data give the impression of a credit 
cycle. Between September, 1937, and the end of April, 1937, 
the reporting member banks reduced their holdings of Gov- 
ernment obligations from $9,930 millions to $8,370 millions, 
while in the same time the “ public debt publicly offered ” 
increased from $33,088 millions to $34,295 millions. That 
is, in six or seven months, the market was called on to absorb 
about $1,200 millions of new Treasury offerings plus $1,500 
millions of Treasury securities disposed of by the reporting 
member banks. : 

No doubt the motivating forces of any cyclical movement 
are numerous and complex. But it seems questionable whether 
the emphasis (as is done officially) should be put almost 
exclusively on the cessation or diminution of the spending 
programme. On the whole, the data suggests that it was a 
credit phenomenon, with its initial impact on the capital 
market; and that a major factor was the strain on the capital 
market involved in an attempt to absorb simultaneously large 
new offerings by the Treasury and large sales of Treasury 
securities by the reporting member 
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Exemption from Taxes 


The personal income tax was established in the United 
States during the administration of President Wilson, by 
authority of a Constitutional Amendment authorising the 
levy on income “ from whatever source derived.” Yet, from 
the first, it was successfully maintained in the courts that 
income derived from employment by a State or municipality 
or income derived from the interest on State and municipal 
obligations was exempt from income tax. Every President 
since Mr Wilson—Messrs Harding, Coolidge and Hoover, as 
well as Mr Roosevelt—has protested against this exception; 
so, too, have the last three Secretaries of the Treasury, 
Messrs Mellon, Mills and Morgenthau. But, for all that time, 
every obligation issued by the Federal Treasury itself has been 
wholly or partially exempt from taxes. eet 

Last year approximately $3,000 millions of new securities 
were offered in our markets, Federal, local government and 
corporate, and of these about $2,000 millions were wholly or 
partially tax-exempt. In most recent years this ratio would 
have been as high or higher. Indeed, given the existing surtax 
rates and the availability of tax-exempt securities, one could 
make the generalisation that no person in the higher income 
grades could afford to invest in corporate enterprise, whether 
shares or obligations. No return that any well-protected 
corporate security could offer could yield a return after the 
deduction of taxes competitive with the return on tax-exempt 
securities, even with yields on such securities at their current 
low levels. 


Risk-Capital Wanted 


There was a market for corporate obligations of institu- 
tional rating among institutional investors. There was a 
market for tax-exempts among wealthy individuals and insti- 
tutions.* But such market as there was for second-rate invest- 
ments or for hazard capital was limited to individuals of 
modest fortune; and the resources of these small capitalists 
(even swollen by the flow of capital from Europe) was, it 
would seem, barely able to absorb the liquidation of estates, 
or of wealthy individuals flying from the liability of invest- 
ment in corporate enterprise. The limits of the risk-capital 
market are illustrated by the fact that, in 1938, the public 
issue of equity capital amounted to only $17 millions. And, 
of all stocks, ordinary and preferred accounted for less than 
$100 millions. It is true that 1938 was a bad year for the 
issue of risk-capital securities; but it is illustrative (even if 
a somewhat exaggerated illustration) of the period since (a) 
high surtaxes were imposed and (b) tax-exempts became 
available in quantity. 

The net conclusion is that the type of capital most capable 
of appraising and bearing the risks of enterprise has been 
driven or is being driven by taxation, or by tax differentials, 
into supposititiously riskless investment. Risk capital has been 
sought, of necessity, only from those less capable of bearing 
or appraising risks; and these have either been too poor or 
too cautious to provide the amount of risk-capital that our 
economy requires. 

Of the two alternatives to remedy this—the reduction of 
surtaxes or the removal of tax-exemption—the Administra- 
tion has chosen the latter. It would seem, from the testimony 
offered before the Congressional Committee, that it was 
moved by two motives—{a) to secure revenue and (b) to 
remove a differential attraction that was deflecting capital 
from investment in corporate enterprise. It would appear that 
the latter was the more immediate cause of the removal. The 
President stated in his annual Message that the immediate 
object of statesmanship was to bring idle capital and idle men 
together, and the removal of tax-exemption would, to a 
degree, work immediately in that direction. As the proposal 
to abolish tax-exemption is not retroactive, but applies only 
to future issues, its influence on Federal revenue would be 
felt only as the public debt (Federal and local) increases, or 
as existing issues mature and are re b 


Playing for Safety 


In a general discussion of the supply of capital to enter- 
se tap Da ef plait is genet i may be 
ken into account. Even if tax exemption were removed, the 
high surtaxes would remain. There would still be the ques- 
tion whether the hazards of risk-investment would support 
the current level of surtaxes. Capitalists are, as Burke said, 
a, Se a ee aoe SS eae 
open to question whether calculating capitalist in the 
higher income grades (and one must suppose that a capitalist 
in the higher brackets is either a calculator or employs a 
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calculator) will invest in that portion of the economy which 
is most obviously deficient in capital—i.e. that most loaded 
with economic risk—and face the handicap of existing sur- 
taxes and taxes on capital gains. 

Secondly, there is a good deal of evidence that investors, 
small and large, have been profoundly shaken by the vicissi- 
tudes of the past decade. What Mr Keynes would call the 
liquidity preference, and American commentators would call 
the suspicion, of Wall Street, what Wall Street would call 
generically “lack of confidence,” and what the man in the 
street (or his wife) would call simply “ playing safe,” has 
made thousands of American investors disinclined to keep 
their savings in any form but cash. 





France 


After the Berlin Speech 


Paris, February 2.——-The speech of Herr Hitler was 
received with some relief, because the Fuehrer did not give 
categorical support to the Italian colonial claims. The general 
opinion now is that Germany, hampered by her own 
economic difficulties, is not ready to follow Italy in any 
fresh adventure, and that the Nazi colonial claims are made 
mainly with a view to being given new markets for German 
exports. Herr Hitler’s pronouncements are therefore taken in 
conjunction with the suggestion of M. Daladier that an inter- 
national conference should be summoned for the purpose of 
solving Europe’s problems, by discussing the limitation of 
armaments and world economic collaboration. Such a con- 
ference should be backed by Mr Roosevelt, and the Jewish 
problem would be a foremost item on its agenda. 

The annual report of the Bank of France emphasises that 
the franc has been virtually stabilised against sterling since 
last May, forward rates being often quoted at par. During 
the international crisis of September there was no flight of 
capital, but since the Franco-Italian crisis the flight has been 
resumed. Working hours have been increased; the rate of 
interest is falling; prices are low; and unemployment is 
falling. The revival of business is on its way. 

“ With the hundred tons of gold we have recovered in the 
last three months,” M. Reynaud has said, “we could buy 
5,000 aeroplanes abroad.” And the Minister of Finance added 
that the surplus of deposits over withdrawals in the savings 
banks since the beginning of 1939 amounted to 1,150 million 
francs, against 410 millions in the same period of 1938. The 
Bourse has been firm since October, while other stock ex- 
changes have been weak. The Treasury has covered needs 
amounting to 12,000 million francs since October 27th with- 
out difficulty. The index of production has risen by 6 points 
in two months, and unemployment is actually falling two 
weeks before the seasonal recovery of February normally sets 
in. The third week of January showed a fall of 1,036 in the 
number of persons out of work and the fourth week a further 
fall of 881. The fourth week of January, 1938, saw an 
increase of 6,516; in January, 1937, the increase was 3,232; 
in 1936, 5,262; and in 1935, 10,763. M. Reynaud’s optimism 
was followed by a strong recovery on the Bourse, which had 
been pleasantly surprised by the “leniency ” of Herr Hitler’s 
speech, 


Colonial Development 


colonial economic activities, which are too often 
the same, particularly in the sphere of agriculture. The objec- 
tive, the Minister of Economics says, is to prevent competi- 
tion between France and the colonies and to make their 
economies complementary. 

_ On January Ist the tonnage of ships under cons 
in French yards (excluding naval building) 


year ago. World under 
date was 2,668,864 tons, against 2,900,000 on January 1, 


1938, 

French shipbuilding is thus going ahead while world con- 
struction is falling back. Nevertheless, France is still only in 
ninth place among shipbuilding countries, and the French 
mercantile marine is smaller than it was in 1914. Longer 
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hours of work and special cheap credit will no doubt aid the 
recovery of French shipping; a first instalment of 100,000 
tons will begin building almost at once. 
Wholesale prices are continuing their upward movement: 
Dec. 31 Jan. 7 Jan. 14 . 21 . 28 
General Index : ......... 666 669 J 671 ei Jv 


Domestic products ...... 692 696 698 697 705 
Imported products ...... 620 620 621 625 624 
seeccessese eeccece 648 652 657 655 656 


Foodstuffs 
Industrial products ...... 682 685 683 686 693 


In the week ended January 21st the number of persons 
unemployed was 414,688, against 415,568 on January 14th 
and 399,728 a year ago. 





Germany 


Nazi Economic Policy 


Ber_in, January 30.—The business and financial policy 
of the Nazi regime during the last six years has led to the 
setting up of a complete war economy, in which man-power, 
factories, material and money have been placed entirely at 
the service of the State, while Government orders have made 
demands upon industry in excess of its capacity. Production 
for export and "to supply domestic needs has been neglected. 
This policy has led to shortages of labour and materials, dis- 
turbances in foreign trade, the rationing of the domestic 
market and signs of disorder in production and transport. 
Merely commercial considerations of profit have been widely 
disregarded. 

In no single year while this has been going on has the 
Third Reich been able to balance its Budget. Although tax 
receipts rose from Rm. 6,650 millions in the fiscal year 
1932-33 to about Rm. 17,000 millions in the current fiscal 
year, Reich debts, according to official figures, have increased 
by Rm. 25,680 millions. Authoritative estimates recently put 
the entire public debt at Rm. 50,000 millions, which means 
that the debt has been doubled in the last six years. Since 
1935 the Reich has issued loans of Rm. 15,000 millions. 
During the same period the value of industrial and agricul- 
tural production rose from Rm. 46,500 millions to about 
Rm. 100,000 millions in 1938, though the increase was mainly 
in unproductive capital goods. Credit expansion, allied to 
the wide di between the output of capital goods 
and the output of consumers’ goods, made necessary a rigid 
system of quotas and price control. The index of wholesale 
prices rose from 64.8 in April, 1933, to 75.5 in October, 1938, 
and the index of the cost of living from 76.5 to 82.3. 


Financial Difficulties 


In May, 1938, Dr Schacht began a system of financing by 
means of delivery certificates: the limit of industrial capacity 
was reached, and ion could not be increased 
sufficiently to cover this expansion of credit. The political 
events of the last year led to a much larger issue of delivery 
Certificates than could be redeemed by current receipts or 


The existing financial position of the Government is also 
marked by the fact that, quite apart from the payments duc 
On account of deli i the current demand for 


capital. The situation is further illustrated by the fact that, 
in addition to the increased debt, the means of payment in 
circulation has risen to Rm. 10,400 millions, of which 
Rm. 8,605 millions are notes, against Rm. 3,562 millions of 
notes at the end of 1934. : 

Herr Hitler has refused to increase taxes to relieve the 
strain. The task of the new Reichsbank president, 
Funk, to find measures to tide over the 
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bearing interest will be created, and these may be used for 
later tax payments. Such bills would stand somewhere be- 
tween the present Treasury certificates and the earlier tax 
coupons. Possibly the system of financing projects by means 
of bills or Treasury certificates may be retained; but there is 
the danger that the Reichsbank may be forced too quickly to 
rediscount these instruments, which might result in an 
appreciable increase in the monetary circulation. 

For the future Herr Funk plans a settlement of the foreign 
debt question. He is of the opinion that the danger of a flight 
of capital will no longer exist after the problem of Jewish 
emigration from Germany has been solved, and that the 
present foreign exchange regulations can then be relaxed. 
This relaxation would be an important pre-requisite for the 
return of confidence on the part of foreign capital. Herr Funk 
hopes that then, as formerly, international credit would be 
freely granted to Germany. 


Export Prospects 


_ The former German colony of Tanganyika still plays an 
important part in the provision of Germany’s raw materials. 
The distribution of Tanganyika’s trade gives the following 
picture: — 


Imports Exports 

1936 1937 1936 1937 

%o % % % 
England ........ - 23-8 21-7 29 24-2 
Rest of Empire... 17 17-9 31-4 41-6 
Germany ...... 14-8 13-9 6-5 8-2 
TINY stenepednnne 24-4 24:7 2:1 0-2 
United States ... 6°8 6:7 6-2 3°8 
Holland ......... 1-4 2-4 2-9 3-5 


The Reich complains that the open-door policy is in fact 
not applied. In 1929 Germany’s share of Tanganyika’s im- 
ports was 12.2 per cent; in 1930 it was only 7.6 per cent.; 
but in 1937 it was 13.9 per cent. 

Exports of artificial silk showed a decrease in 1938 of 
44 per cent. compared with 1937. This fall is due not only 
to diminished purchasing power abroad, but also in large part 
to higher domestic demand, since the supply of foreign raw 
materials for the textile industry has been insufficient, as a 
result of restrictions on imports. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK Exports 


1935 1936 1937 1938 
Million Kg. ... 5°4 8:7 6:7 3-9 
Million Rm. ... 20-4 29:3 25-5 14:5 


The falling-off represents a serious loss in foreign ex- 
change, and some increase in exports of artificial silk is 
imperative. German producers of viscous and copper arti- 
ficial silk long ago agreed to refrain from mutual competition 
in the export business, and they now have an understanding 
with the Italian producers about the Hungarian market. This 
system of agreements is to be extended. 





TRADE WITH BALTIC COUNTRIES 


(In million Rm.) 
1933 1936 1937 g or ) 

‘erman Imports from : an.—Oct. 

Oeend frends) ss inate 77:1 74 80:7 107 
Lithuania (Memel) ...... 22-1 9-1 17-2 22:4 
TIE, bo cancocsevecsosesors 17-5 33-2 45-7 35-1 
Soviet Union............++. 194-1 93-2 65-1 nie 
Finland .........000seeeeeees 37-2 46-1 70-1 74°4 
Esthonia..........00000sese0e 8-4 13-8 23-7 18-9 
Sweden ......scceseeveeeeees 102-6 191-7 231-9 ae 
Denmark ........0ceereeeee 104-4 154-3 157-7 

Exports to 
Ooelnd (Danzig) ......+ i es = ae et 
uania Memel eee : ms r : 
pon eaanah é epeonainth , een 17-2 31-2 28:4 36-3 
Soviet Union .....s+.006 282:2 126-1 117-4 ai 
Finland .........ccceseeeeeee 44-2 53-6 78-2 70 
Esthonia..........sss0seeeeee 7-1 17-6 19-9 18-7 
Sweden ....cccccccscccccores 191-1 230-4 277:3 Sei 
144-7 182:3 212-7 


eveeeeeeoorroneees 
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German trade with countries bordering on the Baltic has 
been greatly increased, although Germany has had to face 
strong British competition. This competition was all the 
stronger because Britain had come to an agreement with the 
Baltic countries about sales of coal. In 1937 England de- 
livered 12} million tons of coal and coke to these countries, 
while Germany, which as far as freight is concerned is in a 
more favourable position, was only able to deliver 4 million 
tons. England was the chief purchaser from nearly all these 
countries; and was also the chief supplier except in the case 
of Poland, Sweden, Latvia and Estonia, where Germany was 
the leading exporter. Last year, however, a noticeable change 
in favour of the Reich was evident, as the previous table 
shows. Here, as in certain parts of South America, German 
traders are making considerable headway. 





Eire 


Agricultural Overhaul 


Dupin, January 28.—The Minister for Agriculture has 
appointed a well-chosen Commission “ to consider and make 
recommendations as to the measures which might be prac- 
ticable for the purpose of promoting and maintaining in- 
creased agricultural production.” The chairman of the Com- 
mission is Professor Smiddy, who has much experience in 
handling economic problems. Professor Smiddy resigned the 
Chair of Economics in University College, Cork, to act as 
the first Irish Minister in Washington, and he has also 
served as High Commissioner in London, He was chairman 
of the Fiscal Inquiry Committee of 1924 and was a member 
of the Tariff Commission. Under his able guidance the new 
Commission on Agriculture will doubtless make rapid pro- 
gress, and will contribute advice of value on the most central 
problem of Irish economic life, the revival of the prosperity 
of the farming community. 

It is generally agreed that, at least for the present, the only 
export outlet open to Irish farm produce is the British 
market, and the main task that confronts the Commission is 
to consider how the requirements of the market can best be 
met. The first relevant factor is the probable trend of 
future demand for food in Great Britain, and in this connec- 
tion, the development of a national nutrition policy and the 
rising standard of living must not be overlooked. The trend 
of demand is moving in favour of animal foodstuffs, and it is 
for the production of these that Ireland luckily enjoys a high 
degree of natural advantage. There are certain products, 
however, which the British farmer will supply, such as, for 
example, liquid milk and vegetables, and there is no hope 
of developing an export trade in these commodities. This 
limits the field to live animals, meat and dairy products, and 
it is on the intensification of the production of this group of 
foodstuffs that the future prosperity of Irish agriculture 
depends. 

These articles, unfortunately, are the object of much over- 
seas Competition from Denmark, New Zealand and elsewhere. 
Butter, for example, cannot be produced as cheaply in Ireland 
as in New Zealand. If, however, the whole group of mixed 
dairy farming products be regarded for the purposes of ex- 
port as a single commodity, they can be produced profitably 
as a whole, even if some of the joint products are doomed to 
be sold at a loss. It may be necessary to set up trading bodies 
of a public or quasi-public kind to handle dairy exports and 
to operate levy and subsidy schemes to maintain the export of 
. the unprofitable commodities. Behind these marketing prob- 
lems there are the deeper problems of the cost of production 
on the land; and difficult technical matters relating to the 
breeding and feeding of livestock and to the increase of 
fertility of the soil will engage the attention of the experts 

One of the most important technical problems will arise in 
connection with winter dairying. At present, milch cows in 
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Ireland suffer from starvation during part of the year with 
very adverse results on their annual milk yield. Opinions 
differ regarding the respective merits of hay, dried grass, 
forage crops, imported cereals and tillage as winter feed. The 
increase in milk yields to the Danish level is not desirable 
because Irish farmers must always breed for the dual purpose 
of milk and meat and also because it is thought that very 
high yields weaken the resistance of cattle to disease. The 
proper utilisation of grass lands in the light of new techniques 
is very important, and the provision of subsidised fertilisers 
for pasture land will probable figure among the Commission’s 
recommendations. 

On the financial side, there is general agreement that 
adequate supplies of capital and credit must be rendered 
available for the introduction of improved methods. Such 
facilities, however, should not be provided until the technical 
problems of production have been exhaustively investigated, 
and the Government’s agricultural policy decided. The pro- 
vision of credit in a period of depression and uncertainty is 
injurious rather than beneficial, as it involves farmers in un- 
productive debt which is a millstone round their necks. It 
may, of course, be necessary to afford some temporary relief 
from burdens which the industry finds unduly onerous; but 
it is all-important, clearly, to distinguish between short- 
period relief and long-period reconstruction. 





New Zealand 


Government Under Fire 


CHRISTCHURCH, December 22.——It has long been said that 
the real test of the Labour Government’s policy in New 
Zealand would come only when prices fell. No Government 
has enjoyed more favourable conditions than the one that 
came into power in 1935, and probably none has succeeded 
in creating so many difficulties for itself in so short a time. 
In the two years that followed its election, export prices rose 
rapidly, and the national income grew. The Government 
extended social services lavishly; raised wages; reduced hours 
of work; increased State control over industry and trade; 
promoted public works to make up ground lost during the 
depression and to absorb the unemployed; and converted the 
new Reserve Bank into a State institution, Now the testing 
time has come. 

Few countries are more dependent than New Zealand on 
overseas trade. Normally the Dominion exports about 45 per 
cent. of its total production and relies on export receipts for 
about 45 per cent. of its income. Few countries are less well 
fitted for insulation or for any marked departure from the 
levels of costs obtaining amongst competitive producers 
throughout the world. Yet, almost all the Labour Govern- 
ment’s legislation, which aimed at social reform and the re- 
distribution of income, resulted in increased costs. Up to 
the end of 1937 these increases were covered by the more 
rapid rise in export prices and income. 

Between 1935 and 1937 export prices rose by 40 per cent.; 
export receipts by 50 per cent.; and aggregate private income 
by 45 per cent. Between 1935 and 1938 the yield of tax revenue 
(including employment taxes) increased by 45 per cent. Over 
the same three years, average weekly wages rose by 25 per 
cent. and, if allowance is made for the reduction of the 
working week to 40 hours, hourly wages probably increased 
by 35 per cent. The rapid increase in labour costs retarded 
the expansion of private enterprise and the absorption of the 
unemployed in productive private industry, and public 
works were begun on an extravagant scale, many of which 
could be justified only as relief works. Some of these were 
financed from revenue, from the proceeds of employment 
ay ime great geet spp greater part was met 


It happened that reserves accumulated during the carly 
I of recovery were available, money was abundant, and 
interest rates e a In 1936 - 1937 the Government 
borrowed most of what it needed from public departments, 
and no substantial appeal to the public was required. For 
short loans against revenue to come, the Reserve Bank was 
vailable, its rates were low, and Treasury bills were re- 
revenue Came in. 


n 


Drastic Steps 


ended January, 1938, exports reached 
£NZ67 millions, £NZ10 millions more than in the highest 
year. In addition, the Government borrowed 
millions in 1937-38 for expenditure on public works 
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and proposed to increase its borrowing to £NZ14 millions 
in 1938-39. In these conditions the note issue expanded, 
internal trade was prosperous, and imports reached a peak 
of £NZ58 millions in the year ended April, 1938. But, in the 
1937-38 export season, wool prices fell, though the prices of 
dairy produce rose, and total exports were only £NZ3 
millions less than in the previous year. 

The opening of the 1938-39 export season saw the prices 
of wool, lamb and dairy produce at still lower levels. More- 
over, much labour had been attracted from the farms to 
public works, fertiliser sales had fallen off, and the produc- 
tion of dairy produce, lamb and other farm products was 
tending to decline. Hence exports were lower both in price 
and quantity. In the year ended October 31, 1938, they 
amounted to £NZ58.8 millions, a total still well above the 
pre-depression normal. Imports, stimulated by internal 
expenditure, which was still high, amounted to £NZ55.4 
millions for the same year. This left a surplus of only £NZ3.4 
millions, whereas about £NZ10 millions is required to meet 
normal payments for interest, etc., due abroad. 

In consequence sterling funds were drawn on to meet the 
balance of about £NZ6.6 millions; and they were further 
drawn on for the usual seasonal passive balance in the second 
half of the year, perhaps amounting to another £NZ6 
millions. The social security plan and the general election 
which returned Labour to power in October, 1938, acceler- 
ated the flight of capital, and sterling funds fell to very low 
levels, the decline amounting to £NZ16 millions between 


Letters to 
Dr Schacht and the Nazi System 


_ {We regret that two small, but important, misprints crept 
into the main table accompanying the letter from Mr Thomas 
Balogh under the above heading in last week’s issue. In view 
of = et of the subject the table is reprinted below. 
—EDITor. 


TAXATION, BORROWING AND EXPENDITURE IN GERMANY 





























(In Rm. milliards*) 
1932-| 1933-| 1934-| 1935-| 1936-| 1937-| 1938- 
33 34 35 36 37 38 39 
1. Tax revenue (inc. 
States & i se 
CER) GED. | sceccacvatanestaie 10-2; 10-6) 11:9) 13-4) 15-5) 18-4/22-0te 
2. Unemployment insur- 
contributions 1- 1-5, 1-5) 1:4 1-5) 1:81-8t 





ance eee 
coon? laa 14:8) 17-0 a 
. to unemployment 
relief (C) ......sesccocesees 1:3} 0-9} 0-40-2t¢ 


5. 1 plus 2, minus 4...... 9-8} 11-8 13-5) 16-1] 19-8/23-6f 
6. Aveitetie for “ extra- 
or inary expenditure ” 
out of taxation (d) ...... -1- 0-6, 2-3) 4:9 8-612-4t 
7. Increase in bill port- een yee 
folio of the banking 
system (e) gov sccsseoes 3-7 2:57) 1°541-11tff 
Post-war debt 
ae » 0-4 0:75 + O-5;\— 05) ... |2-5f 
MLCT, ....seenseee 0-85, 0:75 1:7; 26, 3:34-25fh 
‘otal visible borrowing! ... 1:5) 2: 2-1} 3+316-75f 
10. Total estimated Bi 
Scientia hi k4-15 R51) 4°67, 4-84,7°0/ (ie. 
ll. i total sum about 
available for “ extra- Et es 3S 
” 
(ie. 6 plus 10) .......0. ides 4°75} 7:4) 9-57) 13-4419 to 23 


* It is very difficult to estimate the value of the Reichsmark for of 
conversion into sterling. Its ~ power is high in terms of labour, low 
in terms of raw materials. On che whale Pe rate of conversion of Rm. 15 = £1 
seems very conservative. 

the proceeds 
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old ‘amounting in 1938 to not less than 
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October, 1937, and the same month in 1938. From early in 
December the position became acute and the Government 
took drastic action. From December Sth it suspended the 
obligation imposed on the Reserve Bank to exchange New 
Zealand currency with sterling at its quoted rate, and 
imposed a rigid licensing system on both exports and im- 
ports. The avowed object of this control is, first, to pool all 
the exchange funds accruing, and, second, to control the 
distribution of those funds amongst their various uses. 

It is apparent that no limitation of exports is intended. 
Since it is desirable to accumulate funds overseas, exports 
must manifestly be encouraged. But it appears that export 
receipts will be lower than for last season. About £NZ10 
millions is required to pay interest on debt, etc., and some 
accumulation of overseas funds is desirable. 

The real difficulties of the situation have, however, not 
yet been faced. The fundamental problem is one of compara- 
tive cost. The Government’s programme has imposed on the 
country taxation and labour costs which could barely be met 
in a time of high prosperity and high income. If retrench- 
ment is decided upon, it must mean the curtailment of 
social services and of public works. This will mean that 
fewer people will be employed and less money will be avail- 
able to meet the distress occasioned by unemployment and 
similar causes. Public and private spending must be adjusted 
to a lower level of income and to less borrowing. This means 
retrenchment, and retrenchment is always difficult and un- 


popular, 


the Editor 


The Future of Credit 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—The new provisions set out in the Currency and 
Bank Notes Bill presented by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer last night have been fully discussed in their technical 
aspects by to-day’s Press. It is possible, however, to look 
past the immediate effect on sterling into the position which 
the Bank of England is assuming as controller of monetary 
and credit policy. 

Such control is traditional to the Bank, but this new Bill 
transposes entirely the interests for whose benefit the control 
has hitherto been exercised. 

Under the classic regime of Bank rate and gold standard, 
monetary and credit policy was subjugated to the needs of 
the owners of capital, and it was their requirements which 
led to the Bank’s intervention. 

To-day, it is the interests of the trading community which 
the Bank appears to have at heart, and for the future the 
Bank will be in a position to indicate to the owners of capital 
upon what terms capital may be lent to industry. 

The new Currency and Bank Notes Bill is no isolated 
instance of the Central Bank’s new attitude. From the 
inauguration of the Bankers’ Industrial Development Trust 
until the recent issues of Richard Thomas and John Summers 
there are continuous instances of new methods of, and new 
reasons for, credit control. 

The correct definition of the present policy is Socialist; 
not, however, in the sense which has come into such dis- 
repute since its adoption by the Labour Party, but in its 
older sense of benefit to the entire community—not exclud- 
ing the owners of capital who will sacrifice to some extent 
their position of command for greater and more stable oppor- 
tunities of employing their wealth. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


London, S.W.3. ROLLO VILLIERS. 
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Books and Publications 


Meat and Monopoly 


SoME eighty-five years ago The Economist correctly fore- 
cast that Britain’s consumption of meat would grow greatly; 
but it could not have been foreseen then that, out of nearly 
one million tons of chilled and frozen meat imported into 
the United Kingdom in 1937, over 44 per cent. would come 
from Argentina. A valuable study* by Mr Hanson, of the 
University of Louisville, describes how this came about. The 
extensive bibliography that is given suggests dimly the wide 
range of Mr Hanson’s research, but quite inadequately his 
skill in concentrating its essence, like some literary Liebig, 
into a moderate compass; and his book, though the argument 
is occasionally somewhat hard to follow, is a store-house of 
valuable facts and figures, the usefulness of which is unfor- 
tunately impaired by a wholly inadequate index. 

The author begins by sketching the Argentine economy 
before the advent of refrigeration, which became an effective 
process round about 1880; and carries the story up to the 
closing of the British market to Argentine livestock in April, 
1900. This livestock ban stimulated refrigeration in Argen- 
tina; and the meat industry began to expand under the 
control of the three pioneer frigorificos. The balance of pas- 
toral and agricultural activities in Argentina changed; cattle 
supplanted sheep near the cities; and the colonisation of 
the sheep lands of Patagonia proceeded in step with the 
development of crops and cattle in the metropolitan pro- 
vinces. Railways, built by British capital, carried beef and 
moved crops; and Argentina became a great exporter of 
both meat and agricultural products. 


* © Argentine Meat and the British Market.” By Simon G. 
Hanson. Stanford University Press. Oxford ‘University Press. 
294 pages. 16s. 
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The seven years following the ban on livestock were years 
of prosperity. The three pioneer frigorificos maintained their 
“ understanding” to restrain competition. The estancieros 
learned to breed better stock, largely from British pedigrees, 
and to increase the capacity of the land for cattle by growing 


alfalfa. But they made the fatal mistake of being too content 


—or too proud—to engage in meat marketing as well as 
cattle raising; and the frigorificos were left with a virtual 
monopoly in the control of sales. 

In 1907, the American wolf descended upon the frigorificos’ 
Argentine fold. Owing partly to the rapid growth of popu- 
lation in the United States and partly to the invasion of 
Western ranges by the arable farmer, the exportable surplus 
of American beef, on the hoof and chilled, was falling away. 
American packers, in order to retain their share of the British 
market and to avoid scrapping an elaborate sales organisa- 
tion, promptly poached on Argentina’s preserves. 

During the slump which followed the post-war boom the 
native estancieros at last woke up to their dependent posi- 
tion. The Government, called upon to protect producers, 
withdrew their aversion to State interference and official 
control. The steps taken by the Argentine Government, 
and the more recent action of the British Government on 
behalf of British consumers, make up the latest episodes of 
Mr Hanson’s story. The Anglo-Argentine Trade Agreement 
of 1933 (renewed in 1936) and the recent report of a joint 
committee, set up under the Agreement, on vested eananiete 
in the meat trade (discussed in The Economist of October 22, 
1938, on page 162) illustrate the efforts that are now being 
made to safeguard both Argentine producers and British 
consumers against the monopolists’ ring. 

The main features of Mr Hanson’s most interesting 
account are, first, the exploitation of a single great urban and 
industrial market by a geographically handy country ideally 
suited to meat production; and, secondly, the circumstances 
which permitted the control of the trade by a close ring. 
At present, six firms, sharing 85 per cent. of the trade 
and working in close co-operation, dictate their own terms. 
Distribution is strictly controlled by these concerns, who buy 
cattle from the Argentine breeders and kill, chill and sell it 
in Britain. Production by breeders is freely competitive. If 
marketing control in the interests of breeders and consumers, 
instead of packers and merchants, is to be made effective, 
output, too, will need to be regulated. Mr Hanson himself 
leaves us with the feeling that the Argentine meat industry, 
supplying as it does a prime need of Britain’s population, is 
ripe for control in the public interest and for the introduc- 
tion of fixed maximum profits—for treatment, in short, as 
a public utility by the two Governments concerned. 


Books Received 


The People’s Year Book, 1939. (Manchester) C.W.S., Ltd. 
1 Balloon Street. 323 pages. Cloth 3s. Paper 1s. 
Social ae in Agriculture. International Labour Office. 
(London) P. S. King. 162 pages. 4s. net. 

Colonies et Matiéres Premiéres. (Paris) Centre Européen de la 
Dotation Carnegie. 278 pages. No price stated. 

Science in Africa. By E. B. Worthington. (London) H. Milford. 

746 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Policy for British Agriculture. By Lord Addison. (London) 
Gollancz. 304 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

Les Grande Etablissemenits de Crédit devant la Crise. By R. 
Boulli, (Paris) Recueil Sirey. 205 pages. 40 francs. 

Commmnaeiay Monetary Theory. wb R. J. Saulnier. (London) 


420 pages. 16s. 
Business Statistics. Second Edition. s J. R. Riggleman and 
I. N. Frisbee. (London) McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 


pany. 790 pages. 24s. net. 
A Key to Modern Finance. By H. G. Hodder. (London) 


Blackie and Son, Ltd. 197 pages. 5s. net. 

Building ge Manchuria. By Yosuki Matsuoka. (Tokyo) The 
Herald of Asia. 247 pages. No price stated. 

Milestones of Marketing. By G. B. Hotchkiss. (London) Mac- 
millan and Company. 305 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 

Peasant Life in China. By Hsiao-Tung Fei. anton) George 
Routledge and Sons. 300 pages. 12s. 6d. net 
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Gold Revalued 


[’ was apparent at the time of the recent transfer of gold 

from the Bank of England to the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account that legislation would be needed to put on a 
permanent footing the accompanying adjustment of the 
fiduciary issue. The Government have now decided, how- 
ever, to take the opportunity of this legislation to effect a 
revolutionary change in the note issuing system of the 
country. The essence of this revolution is that in future the 
assets backing the Bank of England note circulation—gold 
and securities—are to be revalued each week at market 
prices and that any discrepancy between the resulting 
figure and the amount of notes outstanding is to be 
remedied not, as hitherto, by adjusting the issue to the 
backing, but by exactly the reverse process, namely, dimin- 
ishing or increasing that backing, as the case may be, 
through transfers of gold or securities to or from the 
Exchange Equalisation Account. In future, therefore, it is 
the outstanding volume of notes issued which becomes the 
determinant factor in the position of the issue department 
of the Bank of England. The note issue is no longer to be 
determined automatically by changes in the volume of the 
gold reserve. The change is the symbol of the tremendous 
transition which has occurred from the rigid currency 
ideals of the “Currency school” which found their ex- 
pression in the Bank Charter Act of 1844, to the elasticity 
of the new “currency management” towards which we 
are evolving. This transition has been made with all the 
gradualness typical of British institutional evolution— 
almost imperceptibly during the 19th century with the 
development of the cheque system and its nullification of 
the rigidities of the 1844 Act; much faster, of course, 
after the departure from the gold standard in 1931, and 
the setting up of the Exchange Equalisation Account. But 
not until now has the transition been openly proclaimed. 

The measure which achieves this is the Currency and 
Bank Notes Bill, 1939, which was introduced in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Its main provisions are those relating to the 
revaluation of the assets in the Issue Department and to 
the consequent adjustment of the fiduciary circulation. 
The revaluation is to take place on the basis of market 
prices certified by the Bank of England. The first re- 
valuation is to take place on the first Wednesday follow- 
ing the day on which the Bill receives Royal Assent. 
This initial tion should, on the basis of the exist- 
ing gold price, raise the gold reserve in the Issue Depart- 
ment from £126 millions to £221 millions. In order 
to neutralise this surplus of £95 millions the fiduciary 
circulation is to be reduced from the present figure of 
£400 millions to £300 millions, which will in future be the 
“normal,” replacing the £260 millions so regarded under 
the and Bank Notes Act of 1928. The new 
measure will maintain the existing provisions for varying 
the fid issue by Treasury minutes. The immediate 
net effect of the revaluation and of the reduction in 
the fiduciary issue will thus be to cancel some £5 millions 
of notes and correspondingly to reduce the reserve in the 

t, 


It must not be assumed from this that the intention of 
the authorities is to stabilise the total note issue at the 
sum of the first revaluation of the Issue Department's 
gold plus the £300 millions fiduciary circulation, Apart 

| variations in the fiduciary issue, which, as in the past, 
are likely to occur at periods of seasonal demands for addi- 
tional currency, there is nothing to prevent future gold 
transfers between the Issue Department and the Exchange 


Equalisation Account in addition to the “ correctional 
transfers” following the weekly valuations. In fact, the 
new Bill provides specifically for such operations, stating 
that any gold bought or sold between the Issue Department 
and the Account is to be priced at the last weekly valua- 
tion of the Department’s gold holding. Thus the authori- 
ties will have complete freedom to vary the amount of 
notes in issue by shifting gold to and from the Issue 
Department as well as by changing the fiduciary circula- 
tion. Greater freedom of action could hardly be demanded. 

The Bill’s changes will have the effect of giving the 
Bank returns a greater claim to realism than these docu- 
ments have had since September, 1931. Their effect can 
best be shown by presenting the Bank return issued 
this week in the form in which it actually appeared and 
in that in which it would have appeared had the proposed 
legislation been in force: — 


Issuz DEPARTMENT 
Position on Under 
February 1, proposed 
1939 legislation 


Notes Issued :— £ 
er INS i os ccurtccnsondeetnectece 471,948,507 aa 
In Banking dept.  .....scccccocsccssese 54,465,750 49,05 
. 5000 300,000,000 


BORED BAGOD sccovcevecccsscccocecccense 400,000,000 
CE ientihiniatibcccccnccsrcncctscasepecereee 126,414,257 221,000,000 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Camb 5 cnn ccerccsnecocceccsnesscosancncoseses 14,553,000 14,553,000 
TEE scceunqpinhoubonmsgarpenendbuentensenssese 3,566,269 3,566,269 
Public Geposits ......cccccosccsccccccccece 12,261,976 12,261,976 
Other deposits..........ccseecererererereees 145,442,460 145,442,460 
GOVErNMENE SECUTILICS ......cceeseeeeees 77,901,164 83,315,421 
Other SECuritics. .....cccccccccscccccsececes 42,674,228 42,674,228 
EIEN - sechahadsstharsousanteretesceoomaqanse 54,465,750 49,051,493 
Gold and silver coin ........ sean 782,563 782,563 
Ratio of unissued notes and coins to 

liabilities (“‘ Proportion”’) ......... 350% 31-6% 
Ratio of gold to Pore sboctes aes 268% 46°8% 
Ratio of gold to notes eposits 

- satire NE) incccctscssoedsssvcee 185% 32°6% 


From the accountancy point of view the proposed 
changes effect a considerable improvement. They will make 
for a bank return which will convey a true picture of the 
position and will prove more understandable to the foreign 
observer than the documents hitherto published. Assum- 
ing no transfer of gold is made from the Exchange Account 
to balance the difference between the £95 millions excess 
value of gold and the £100 millions reduction in the fidu- 
ciary circulation the reserve of unissued notes in the 
banking department will be reduced by about £5 millions 
and the “ proportion ” will be correspondingly weakened. 
On the other hand, the ratio of published gold to the active 
circulation will be strengthened to a figure which in foreign 
eyes will seem more respectable than the percentage shown 
by the latest return. aie 3 

Is it too much to hope that this improvement in the 
presentation of the return will now be taken to its logical 
conclusion, namely, the merging of the issue and banking 
departments of the Bank of England? The case for this 
removal of the fiction of separation was strongly enough 
argued in the Macmillan Committee’s report in 1931. 
It will be stronger than ever after the gold reserve posi- 
tion has been regularised by the coming legislation. 

In their future gold operations between the Issue Depart- 
ment and the Account the authorities will no longer be 
hampered by the book-keeping fiction of valuing the Bank 
of England’s gold at the old parity. The consequent neces- 
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sity of debiting the Exchange Equalisation Account with 
the book losses made when selling gold to the Bank and 
the resultant reductions in the borrowing powers of the 
Account will no longer apply. In fact, the whole cumber- 
some book-keeping aspect of the relations between the 
Issue Department and the Exchange Account has been 
cleared by the recent transfer of £200 millions of gold (at 
nominal price) from the Bank to the Account. This transfer 
brought the gold holding of the Issue Department approxi- 
mately to the level at which it stood when the Exchange 
Equalisation Account was launched. Thus the book losses 
shouldered by the Account through its sales of this £200 
millions (nominal) of gold to the Bank will have been 
more than made good by the retransfer of the metal in 
question—“ more than made good,” because the gold sold 
to the Bank between 1932 and 1939 was acquired by 
the Exchange Account at a much lower avetage price than 
the market price of around 148s. per fine ounce obtaining 
when the Bank was called upon to resell it to the Account 
at the price of 85s. The complications caused by this 
differential between market and nominal gold prices have 
now disappeared and can no longer recur since all future 
gold deals between the Bank and the Account will be at 
market prices. The measures taken to regularise the note 
issuing system involve certain amendments in the existing 
legislation and in particular the formal abolition of the 
obligation on the Bank of England to issue notes in ex- 
change for gold at £3 17s. 9d. per standard ounce. This 
abolition marks the final break with the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844. Also, though the point is not specifically 
covered in the Bill, the right of the authorities to buy 
compulsorily at 85s. per ounce any gold holding of over 
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£10,000 owned by a resident of the United Kingdom will 
presumably lapse. This provision has frequently frightened 
the gold hoarders and its lapsing will pro tanto encourage 
hoarding. 

There remains to be considered the question of the dis- 
posal of the surplus of about £95 millions created by the 
revaluation of the gold reserve. Under the existing legis- 
lation, this surplus, which must be considered as a profit of 
the issue department, would go to the Exchequer. Under 
the proposed Bill, such profit will in future accrue directly 
to the Exchange Equalisation Account—a_ provision 
which incidentally will make it impossible in future to 
ascertain the extent to which the normal profits of the issue 
department have been increased or reduced by official 
operations in the gilt-edged market. The £95 millions in 
question will therefore go to the Exchange Account, off- 
setting what may still remain of the losses incurred in the 
repayment of the 1931 credits and increasing the borrow- 
ing powers of the Account. Whether the Government will 
decide to leave the windfall in this somewhat indefinite 
form, or whether they will take it into Miscellaneous Re- 
ceipts to the relief of the next Budget, or whether they 
decide to use it for some other purpose, is a question on 
which the coming Finance Act may shed greater light. 
It should be remembered, however, that under Section 26 
of the Finance Act of 1932 the assets of the Exchange 
Account are, on the winding up of the Account, to be 
applied “in such manner as the Treasury may direct for 
the redemption of debt.” It would need fresh legislation 
to divert this particular paper profit, once it is paid to the 
Exchange Account, to serve a purpose of lesser financial 
rectitude than that laid down in the Act of 1932. 


The Road Haulage Industry 


HE road haulage industry is intimately concerned 
with the railways’ “Square Deal” proposals, not 
only because of their obvious reaction on the competitive 
position of the road haulage industry as a whole, but also 
because of their indirect bearing upon the internal organi- 
sation of the industry. The question of rates is at least as 
important for the hauliers as for the railways. And this 
fact has been recognised in the private negotiations between 
the two parties, who have now reached agreement on a 
joint “ Square Deal.” This is reported to provide for a 
Bill, covering a transitionary period, under which both 
rail and road charges would be subject to Government 
regulation. The Minister of Transport would be given 
powers under the Bill to make orders governing conditions 
and charges, and hence to vary existing rates and condi- 
tions, while a Tribunal would hear applications and objec- 
tions and would advise the Minister. 

To what extent will this agreement affect the road haul- 
age industry? Since the report of the Transport Advisory 
Council on Service and Rates, considerable work has been 
done by the industry in building up the machinery of a rates 
structure. The announcement of the railway companies’ 
demand to be released from the obligations of statutory 
rate-fixing has, of course, brought this movement in the 
road industry to a standstill, since road hauliers could 
hardly be expected to assume the obligations of compulsory 
rates just as the railways were being divested of them. 

The establishment of a system of compulsory rates for 
goods haulage by road would, in the general expectation, 
accelerate the movement towards the consolidation of the 
industry into fewer and larger units, similar to that which 
occurred in the omnibus industry after the fixing of statu- 
tory fares by the Road Traffic Act of 1930. This move- 
ment in goods haulage has already been given some incen- 
tive by the limitation upon the number of haulage vehicles 
or by the ana okie nee eonanne daa 7m? 

cences, or whole-time haulage vehi excluding 
those directly operated by the railway companies), has 
fallen from 76,350 in 1936 to 74,000 in 1937 and 73,550 
in 1938, while during the same period the number of 
operators has decreased from 25,650 to 23,000. Railway 
road delivery vehicles, on the other hand, have increased 


from 9,000 units in 1936 to over 10,000 units in 1938. 
Only 11.8 per cent. of the haulage industry (apart from the 
railways), however, is controlled by firms operating more 
than fifty vehicles, and the proportion of the industry 
represented by amalgamations is probably not more than 
6 per cent. But further amalgamation schemes have 
recently been mooted. Some of them are very ambitious 
and aim at modelling road haulage mergers on the type 
which has proved so successful in the omnibus industry, 
consisting of a central holding company and semi-indepen- 
dent but non-competitive operating units, with centralised 
buying and pooled technical facilities for the group as a 
whole. The campaign for freeing the railways from 
rates control, however, has put these schemes into cold 
storage, pending the clarification of the road hauliers’ 
position. 

The road haulage industry will probably have to pass 
through a period of trial and error until the proper types 
of organisation for goods transport by road are estab- 
lished. It may be that road hauliers, impressed by the 
financial results of omnibus operators, are apt to make too 
little allowance for the difference between the problems of 
passenger traffic—which concerns a more or less stan- 
dardised traffic, self-loading and unloading, running on 
fixed routes according to definite time-tables under closely 
comparable conditions—and goods transport, which has to 
deal with a great variety and complexity of services. 
Passenger operation lends itself to a happy combination of 
decentralisation of the day-to-day work with centralisa- 
tion of the functions suitable for central control. Goods 
operation, on the other hand, has in the past provided few 
examples of successful remote control. In general, the most 
profitable units are of a size in which few problems of 
centralisation and decentralisation occur; the exceptions 
are units which concentrate on one type of traffic, often 
requiring a specialised vehicle-body, and which are thus 
largely insulated against competition, except from a com- 
paratively small number of similar specialists. 

It is sometimes: alleged that the scope for haulage amal- 


gamations is also limited by the lack of personnel trained 
in ¢ goods operation and that a suitable technique 
for the administration of large haulage units has yet to be 
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evolved. There is certainly an element of truth in these 
contentions, and the problems of exercising control through 
comparative costs, relatively so simple in omnibus opera- 
tion, may appear at first to offer almost insuperable diffi- 
culties in goods traffic. But the small haulage unit must 
inevitably run a considerable waste mileage if it attempts 
to give a reasonably regular and rapid service, because of 
the difficulty of matching the traffic on any particular day 
with the haulage facilities available, and when demands 
are heavy it may be compelled to refuse traffic. The large 
unit, on the other hand, is in a better position to smooth 
out chance fluctuations in the volume of traffic on any 
particular day, and it is potentially able, even more than 
the omnibus which is rigidly tied to a time-table, to ensure 
that all vehicles running are fully loaded. This can be 
achieved by giving the man on the spot the power to 
make rapid decisions and by keeping a central authority 
advised of the vehicle and traffic position, thus enabling it 
rapidly to equate the supply of vehicles to the demand at 
the various depéts. 

It may well be that the emergency organisation for road 
transport, now slowly taking shape, will ultimately give a 
further impetus to the amalgamation movement. The 
emergency organisation is based on the pooling of vehicles 
with a view to reducing wasteful duplication, and on the 
provision of machinery for enabling supply to be equated 
with demand as equitably and rapidly as possible, both as 
between districts and different requirements. In some 
measure it is aimed at achieving, for emergency purposes, 
the type of organisation to which the industry is in any 
case being slowly driven by economic forces operating 
within the existing legal framework. 

All the factors now at work, and not least the compul- 
sory payment of statutory wages, are calculated to assist 
the larger operator at the expense of the smaller, but few, 
if any, will affect the position of the very smallest unit, 
consisting of the owner-driver with a single lorry, or the 
two-lorry business usually run entirely by two members of 
the same family and not employing any paid labour. This 
type of unit already accounts for 29 per cent. of the in- 
dustry and represents the norm in many agricultural areas. 
In view of the highly individualised services required of 
them by their customers, such units are, perhaps, best left 
outside any rationalisation scheme. Certainly the attempt 
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of the Northern Ireland Road Transport Board to move 
im one stage from this type of unit to a road haulage 
monopoly has not been very successful. Even the grouping 
of such units for emergency purposes presents many diffi- 
culties, not least among which is the fact that such group- 
ing can only be organised on a local basis, and the persons 
concerned are in normal times keen, and not infrequently 
bitter, competitors. 

The organisation of road transport, whether for pas- 
Sengers or goods, is increasingly conditioned by the legal 
framework within which the industry must operate, and the 
extent to which amalgamation proceeds will in the long 
run be determined partly by this legal framework and 
partly by the limits set by economic and administrative 
considerations. The recognition of the potential value of 
the flexibility of road transport in emergency conditions, 
however, has introduced a new factor into the situation. 
It may now reasonably be expected that the Government, 
which for administrative reasons would prefer under emer- 
gency conditions to deal with fewer units, will be disposed 
to assist the tendency towards amalgamation and consoli- 
dation. This can most easily be accomplished by estab- 
lishing conditions which tend to promote amalgamations 
when, following the discussions of the railways’ case by 
the Transport Advisory Council, new transport legislation 
is introduced. 

But the pace of the movement towardsconsolidation is set 
by the rate at which the difficult practical problems of large- 
scale road haulage organisation are solved. An attempt 
to force the pace may not, therefore, be in the general 
interest, which demands cheap and efficient transport. This 
possibility exists, for once the relations between the rail- 
ways and the road hauliers have been put on a satisfac- 
tory basis (and any other policy would be contrary to the 
Government’s declared desire to secure the ca-ordination 
of both road and rail facilities), finance, which in the past 
has been rather shy of the road haulage industry, may be 
forthcoming for amalgamations on an adequate and, 
according to some transport experts, on a dangerously 
lavish scale. Past experience in other industries suggests 
that wisdom lies in the encouragement of amalgamations 
originating within the industry rather than in the promo- 
tion of “ financial” amalgamations, not able to assure a 
reduction in costs and an improvement in efficiency. 


Outlook for Cotton Shares 


ANCASHIRE is not officially scheduled as a Special 
Area, but no one would deny the existence of severe 
depression in the cotton industry. Some 19.7 per cent. of 
the insured workpeople in the spinning section were un- 
employed in December; and in the weaving section, the 
Proportion was as high as 22.8 per cent. Only 53 per cent. 
of the total spinning capacity is in production, and last 
year the total value of cotton yarn and cloth exports fell 
by no less than 28 per cent.—a fall which was matched by 
the volume in each class. More specifically, from the in- 
vestor’s viewpoint, the profits recently reported by Lan- 
oe Cotton and gamated — Mills Trust show 

t earnings have been roughly halved. 

The recovery which pee bine enjoyed during 1937 
proved ephemeral. In that year, the employed spindles 
percentage reached 91, while unemployment fell to the 
moderate level of 11 per cent. It was not, of course, re- 
covery in any full sense: exports of piece-goods were only 
maintained at 1,922 million square yards, though yarn 
on reached the highest level (159 million Ib.) since 
1929. But with the assistance of the minimum price 
schemes, the spi section showed the best profits for 
well over a decade. Even in 1929, the losses of 175 spinning 
companies totalled £593,398, according to Tattersall’s 
Cotton Trade Review, Last year, no more than 85 com- 





panies remained, but their total profits of £913,119 show 
that Lancashire was nearer to prosperity in 1937 than at 
any time since 1921. 
To-day, the story is different. The investor might 
question whether, even on the best assumptions, more than 
a handful of cotton shares hold out ultimate promise of 
real recovery. What are the assumptions? The passage of 
the Enabling Bill obviously comes first. It was indicated 
last month that a substantial body of support had been 
given to the Bill, and last week a two-thirds agreement 
was announced. The Enabling Bill is a much revised draft 
of proposals which had their roots in “ Lancashire’s 
Remedy,” first published by the Joint Committee of Cotton 
Trades Organisations as long ago as October, 1937. The 
modifications which have since been made illustrate the 
difficulty of securing agreement in an industry where tech- 
nical conditions vary widely, and the individual tradition 
dies hard. Only two days before the Joint Committee’s state- 
ment last week, indeed, the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce surprisingly rejected the proposals by 281 votes to 
237. And Mr Oliver Stanley, announcing the impending 
ublication of a White Paper containing the Clauses of the 
Bill, in Parliament on Thursday, added that an official 
ballot would be taken. é oo 
The supporters of the Bill are still hopeful that it will 
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receive the assent of Parliament. The controversy which the 
Bill has created, however, in part reflects the division of 
the cotton trade into a relatively prosperous home section, 
and a depressed export section. The manufacturer for the 
home market is obviously bound to oppose any measure 
which, in his view, might increase cost of yarn. 
Among the spinner-manufacturers catering for the home 
market are Ashton Brothers, Barlow and Jones and Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee. Ashton Brothers have lately reported 
excellent trading profits of £70,332 for 1938, against 
£41,075 for 1937, and have paid a 5 per cent. ordinary 
dividend—the first for more than a decade—from adjusted 
ordinary earnings of 31.1 per cent. The latest figures for 
Barlow and Jones relate to 1937, when a 7} per cent. 
dividend was paid. The reduction of the interim payment 
from 33 per cent. to 2} per cent. suggests that in this case 
the results for 1938, which are shortly due, may be less 
favourable. The flexibility of the provision against invest- 
ment and plant, which in 1937 absorbed £40,000, against 
£20,000 in 1936, may, however, provide some cushion 


against falling profits. But the leading member of this 


group of companies is Tootal Broadhurst Lee, which has 
successfully developed branded cotton goods, particularly 
in the home market. The latest results for this company 
refer to the year to June 30th last, when trading profits 
showed a moderate reduction from £295,661 to £257,301, 
although the total distribution was maintained at 12} per 
cent., including 24 per cent. bonus. But Sir Kenneth Lee, 
at the annual meeting last August, expressed doubt whether 
this rate of payment could be maintained. 

These companies produce part of their yarn require- 
ments, but depend for the remainder on outside supplies. 
They do not, of course, exhaust the list of spinner- 
manufacturers, but their results indicate the more con- 
sistent earnings record of the manufacturers, particularly 
those interested in the home market, as contrasted with the 
spinners. The problem for the holders of spinning shares 
is whether the Enabling Bill is likely to lead directly to 
improved profits, either by increased business or by an 
improvement in spinning margins. Undoubtedly, the rapid 
recovery in profits during 1937 was due in large measure 
to the minimum price schemes which covered the majority 
of spinners in the Egyptian and American sections. But as 
soon as demand fell off, and outside competition for the 
available business became acute, the inevitable threat of 
defection had to be faced. A “ loyalty-rebate ” scheme in 
the Egyptian section induced yarn purchasers to confine 
their business to the spinners in the agreement, but the 
Medium American Ring Yarn agreement broke down last 
September. The experience gained under these schemes will 
undoubtedly prove useful, if the Enabling Bill is passed 
into law. In its simplified version, the Bill provides for 
sectional schemes for only two main purposes—minimum 
prices and redundancy. 

Neither type of scheme makes a direct contribution to 
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the spinners’ and export manufacturers’ most urgent need 
—the resuscitation of export trade. Both are directed 
rather towards the appeasement of what is known to-day as 
“uneconomic competition” which Lancashire formerly 
used to regard as the rationale of its existence. But re- 
garded from the narrower investment viewpoint, statutory 
minima which do not prejudice home consumption, but 
are yet sufficiently flexible to enable the industry to com- 
pete effectively in export markets, must be regarded 
tavourably, though they cannot be introduced in time 
markedly to influence the profits of the current year. 

The extent of redundancy can only be measured in the 
spinning section—though the weaving, and even more the 
finishing, branches of the trade are faced with the same 
urgent problem. In its second report, to September 14th 
last year, the Spindles Board recorded that 4,569,000 mule 
equivalent spindles had been acquired during the previous 
two years. The purchase programme of the Board is due 
to end next September, and it is safe to assume that the 
total spindles purchased will exceed 6 millions by that 
date. In addition to the Spindles Board, recognition must 
be given to the vigorous measures taken by Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation to meet its own redundancy problem. 
But although spindle capacity has been reduced from 
45,875,251 in September, 1936, to 41,224,630 two years 
later, the latter total exceeded the number of spindles re- 
quired to produce the yarn output actually attained for 
the half-year to September last by no less than 14 million 
spindles, compared with a surplus of 3.9 millions a year 
earlier. It is difficult to resist the conclusion, therefore, 
that the industry has something like 20 per cent. of spin- 
ning capacity surplus to “ normal ” requirements, and that 
there is room for further scrapping. 

So far as concerns the industry as a whole, the scrapping 
of redundant plant would seem, therefore, to be at least 
as essential as the fixing of minimum prices. But from the 
investor’s point of view, there is a distinction to be drawn 
between the two methods. Whereas minimum prices would 
presumably affect all producers equally, further scrapping 
would react most advantageously for the larger combine 
spinners who have already achieved some degree of 
rationalisation, of which Lancashire Cotton Corporation is 
the leading example. Reading between the lines of the 
recent report, it is evident that appreciable inner reserves 
against stock values have been made before striking profits. 
The Investment Note on page 32 of The Economist of 
January 7, 1939, discussed this conservative valuation of 
stocks, which, if the Enabling Bill is passed, will act as an 
offset against the decline in trade during the current year. 
Again, the profits of Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust 
(discussed in The Economist of last week) were struck after 
providing for depreciation of stocks, without recourse to a 
reserve of £30,000 which was set up in 1937. The conclu- 
sion, in these two cases at least, is that defensive reserves 
have been set up against the possibility of falling stock 
values—and, by inference, against the threat of more acute 
competition. But, in the absence of recovery (of which 
there is no present sign), spinning profits are likely to be 
disappointing this year. Although it is to be presumed 
that the dividend on the Lancashire Cotton 5 per cent. non- 
cumulative preference stock would not willingly be passed, 
it was covered with a rather slender margin last year, which 
is recognised in the yield of £6 19s. per cent. at the 
present price of 14s. 44d. Again, the highly-geared 1s. 
ordinary shares of Amalgamated Cotton Mills (which stand 
at Is. 3d.) received 84 per cent. tax free last year, but 
the earnings ratio fell from 44.6 per cent. to 15.7 per 
cent. tax free. 

Lancashire’s remedy is not simple, and her complaint 
that she must face subsidised competition abroad, and has 
received scant treatment by Egypt and India (which de- 
pend on Lancashire, incidentally, to absorb an important 
share of their raw cotton) is not unreasonable. But the in- 
vestor must be prepared to regard even the best of his 
cotton holdings as long-term recovery counters. There are 
many companies whose capitalisation still needs to be 
brought into relation with earnings realities, and some of 
them will be hard hit by a further period of depression. 
Unfortunately, the list of such companies is lengthy, and 
selection would merely be invidious. Recovery in the 
cotton trade will be to the few who are strong. 
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War Risks Cover.—Sir John Simon’s statement of 
the Government’s scheme for covering war risks on land 
and sea has received a mixed reception. Property owners, 
including the building societies who speak for four million 
investors and borrowers, have welcomed the principle that 
compensation for war losses will be payable from public 
funds, though they hoped for a detailed scheme. But, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out, normal 
insurance methods cannot be applied to covering war risks 
to property, and compensation must be based on the 
highest scale compatible with the circumstances of the 
country after, and not before, a conflict. Provision, how- 
ever, will be made for payment in full up to a certain limit 
of loss, and for graded payments thereafter. Although 
payment will not be made until the end of hostilities, a 
Compensation Board under one of His Majesty’s judges 
would be set up for the prompt assessment of damage, and 
provision would be made for emergency reconstruction of 
property. A scheme is also being devised to cover war 
casualties to civilians (not confined to those in National 
Service schemes) and for members of the mercantile 
marine, on the basis of army and navy compensation scales. 


* * * 


The plans to cover shipping and stocks of commodities 
have been linked more closely to insurance practice. In 
the first place, a scheme of marine war risks will shortly 
be announced, under which the marine war risks associa- 
tions will be able to re-insure with the Government up to 
80 per cent. of the value of ships (as fixed by the agree- 
ment) against King’s enemy risks, on a premium basis after 
an emergency has arisen. Cargo insurers will form a 
pool, which will be able to reinsure similarly with the 
Government. Secondly, a scheme has been ‘worked out 
by the companies and Lloyd’s to cover stocks on land. 
Owners of goods will receive compensation for war losses 
in full immediately, and will pay premiums as soon as war 
occurs. No premium will be payable in peacetime, but 
persons requiring cover will register on payment of a 
nominal fee, and the scheme would become compulsory in 
time of war. Retail trade stocks are still under examina- 
tion. The marine war scheme is clearly designed to 
relieve traders from the risk of rapidly rising premiums in 
the event of emergency—a risk which exists at present 
under the 48 hours’ notice clause in marine policies and 
under the provision that steamers must sail within seven 
days (in other words, that rates cannot be fixed more thaa 
a week ahead of sailing). The provisions for covering 
goods should persuade traders to maintain normal stocks, 
and not (as in recent weeks) to allow them to dwindle to a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 


* * * 


U.S. Excess Bank Reserves. — The Federal 
Reserve Board has this week informed Congress that the 
present and ive volume of excess bank reserves 
might “ become the basis of an injurious credit expansion ” 
and has requested “ more power to meet such a crisis.” The 
a ner es (i.e. reserves in ee of on arr = 

Ww to against deposits) of member of the 
Federal ate, system, eset on January 26th last to 
$3,600 millions. This constituted a new high record, being 
more than $200 millons above the 1936 peak reached be- 
fore the doubling of member bank reserve requirements in 
1936 and 1937. Under section 19 of the amended Federal 

Act, the Board was given power to increase re- 
serve requirements of member banks up to double what they 
were in 1935. In August, 1936, reserve requirements were 
raised by 50 per cent. and during the first four months of 
1937 by another 50 per cent., thus fully exhausting the 
Board’s oye By these actions the eliminated 
about $3,000 millions of excess reserves whose previous 
accumulation had been.in the main the counterpart of the 
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influx of gold in the United States. From the point of 
view of their psychological effect, these increases in the 
Reserve requirements cannot altogether be held free from 
blame for the decline in commodity prices and recession 
in business activity, whose inception coincided with them. 


* * * 


Although the gold inflow to the United States continued 
unabated, and led to a rapid re-creation of excess reserves, 
the Federal Reserve Board decided in April, 1938, to 
reduce member banks’ reserve requirements. by approxi- 
mately one-eighth. This was part of the comprehensive 
programme of Governmental measures for the encourage- 
ment of business recovery—known as the pump-priming 
programme—which was at that time announced by 
President Roosevelt, and it had the effect of raising excess 
reserves from about $1,700 millions to $2,500 millions. 
Under the existing legislation, therefore, the Federal 
Reserve Board’s power to deal with the excess reserve 
situation is exiguous in the extreme, and its request for 
additional power presumably involves a demand for a 
further amendment of the Federal Reserve Act. Before 
such action is taken, it is to be hoped that the events of 
1937 will not be altogether forgotten. 


* * * 


The Guilder’s Weakness.—There have been further 
offerings of guilders during the past ten days, and as there 
has been little other business in the market, they have 
perhaps had a disproportionate influence on rates. On 
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‘Thursday of last week the Netherlands Bank sold a few 
dollars at a rate of Fl. 1.854% to the dollar, and from then 
onwards it slowly raised its rate, until it was quoting 
Fi. 1.86§ on Monday. On that day there was a heavy attack 
on the guilder, and it is believed that the Netherlands 
Bank sold between $10 and $20 millions. This vigorous 
intervention proved effective, for since then the bank has 
neither had to alter its rate nor sell any more dollars. 
There is some doubt about the origin of this selling, though 
it is traceable not only in Amsterdam but also in Paris 
and New York. Probably it represents a further efflux of 
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funds combined with some speculation. In spite of the 
recent narrowness of the market there is still a steady com- 
mercial demand for dollars, both against shipments of 
rubber from the Netherlands East Indies and against ship- 
ments of eggs and other produce from Holland. On the 
other hand, there is a feeling in Holland that at its present 
rate the guilder may be slightly over-valued, and that 
feeling has probably been intensified by last autumn’s 
depreciation of sterling. So long as this feeling exists the 
guilder may show signs of weakness from time to time, 
but the Dutch gold reserves are ample, and this week’s 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


THE foreign exchange market has been 
comparatively unaffected by the de- 
velopments in the international situa- 
tion. Herr Hitler’s speech stimulated 
business on Tuesday morning, but the 
increased activity did not last and on 
Wednesday and Thursday conditions 
were again very quiet. The sterling- 
dollar rates have shown small net gains 
in favour of sterling each day; the rate 
late on Thursday afternoon was quoted 
at 4.6733-%. Before the week-end the 
premium for forward dollars increased 
slightly to *%« for one month and 11} 
for three months, but it has since come 
back to 4 and 14 respectively. Control 
operations have been in_ evidence 
throughout the week, although on a 
small scale. On Tuesday morning, how- 
ever, the Control was able to acquire 
fair quantities of dollars during the 
early appreciation of sterling. Francs 
have been very steady within the range 
of 176%-1774. The French Control has 
prevented any appreciation in the spot 
rate, but the firm undertone is reflected 
in the narrowing of the forward dis- 
counts, which on Tuesday were down 
to 4 for one month and 7 for three 
months, compared with} and % before 
the week-end. The guilder has been 
erratic. On Monday the rate fell to 
nearly 8.734, at which point bear 
covering brought about a sharp re- 
covery. This was maintained on Tues- 
day morning, when the guilder appre- 
ciated to 8.624, but a reaction set in 
later and the trend has since been very 
irregular. Other Continental currencies 
have been fairly steady except for a 
sharp appreciation against the dollar on 
Tuesday morning. 


* 


The Bank Return 


THE note circulation shows an increase 
on the week of £8.1 millions, and the 
Reserve is down by almost exactly that 
amount. This expansion is due to 
currency requirements for the end of 

Feb. 2, Jan.18, Jan. 25» Feb. 1, 


1938 ~ 1939" 1939 1939 
£mili. £ mill, £ mill. £ mill. 


—_—a 326-4 126-4 126-4 126-4 
Notes in circale- 476-7 468-0 463-8 47 
ton eteeeeceeeer + x ¥ 1 -9 
ee 50-3 59-1 ‘2 55-2 
Public co «=A 23) 12-9123 
Bankers’ 111-4 119-9 118-2 108-3 
Other Deps. ... 366 36°7 36:7 37°] 
Govt. Secs, ...... 98-1 85-8 82:0 77-9 
ee ink, ee ke 
VORCCE .cccces oo ‘ ~ . ° 
Other Secs. 22.02. 18-7 23-6 21-9 21-4 
Proportion...... 0.» 31-S% 34-9% 37°6% 35% 


month. In the corresponding week of 
last year the increase was only £3.5 


millions, but this year’s Return is dated 
February Ist and there has not been 
time for any of the notes to return, 
as was the case last year. The currency 
withdrawals from the joint-stock banks, 
indicated by the increase in the note 
circulation, have caused a sharp drop 
in bankers’ deposits. These are actually 
down by as much as nearly £10 
millions, since, quite apart from the 
note increase, transfers of tax money to 
the Treasury are tending to reduce 
them. No attempt has been made to 
counteract the deflationary effect of 
these transfers; on the _ contrary, 
Government securities are down by 
£4.1 millions. 


* 


The Money Market 


CONDITIONS are still dominated by the 
dearth of bills, and business as a result 
has been very quiet, although there was 
the usual big turnover of money asso- 
ciated with end of the month opera- 
tion. A favourable reception was given 
to both the Liverpool and Northern 
Ireland bills, which are in both cases 
now eligible for rediscount at the Bank 
of England and do not therefore come 
under the clearing’ banks’ ban. The 
Liverpool bills, amounting to 
£1,000,000 and running for six months, 
were placed at an average rate of 
12s. 022d. per cent.; applications 
totalled £2,825,000. For the £300,000 
Northern Ireland Treasury bills on 
offer applications totalled £2,675,000. 
Their short currency—they are repay- 
able on April 6th—made them very 
attractive to the market, and the 
average rate at which they were placed 
was 10s. 3.54d. per cent., compared 
with 10s. 6.3d. for the previous issue on 


Feb.3 , Jan. 26, Feb. 2, 
1938 1939 1939 


London Rate.. 1 1 
Clearing Banks ‘ 1 os = ' 
ponies 1 1p-1* 
Other8 cssessesnnreree i: ce oe 
Ti bills .......4. 1 1 
Treasury : 2 2 1g 
weeseesocccsoese oo 1739-916 1732-9jg 19-17ap 
* Viz. 12 per cent. for loans Treasury 
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naturally, in eager request, and the rate 
for the three months fine bank draft has 
often been below 4) per cent. in com- 
petition. Credit has been abundant, and 
bond money has been available at §, 
and sometimes at 4 per cent., through- 
out the week. There are still no signs 
that any steps are being taken to relieve 
the present abnormal position, and 
business, now that the turn of the 
month has passed, will probably again 
relapse to negligible proportions. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


‘THERE has been more arbitrage demand 
for gold this week, in spite of the steadi- 
ness of the sterling-dollar exchange, 
Further maturing of forward contracts 
which can no longer be renewed has 
maintained the supplies at the fixing 
at a fairly high level, but on Monday 
and on Wednesday the Exchange Ac- 
count had to provide nearly half of the 
amount in demand. It is possible that 
part at least of the unusually large re- 
sales from Continental sources on 
Tuesday was the result of Herr 
Hitler’s speech. Hoarders may have 
been reassured to the extent that they 
thought it no longer necessary to hold 
their gold, or, more probably, they may 
have considered that the favourable 
effect of the speech on the sterling- 
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out the week. On January 27th there 
was an exceptionally sharp fall of xsd 
in the cash price which may have been 
due to sales of Spanish silver. The fol- 
lowing day, however, it rallied again, as 
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successful defence shows that the authorities have the 
situation well in hand, 


* * * 


The Dumping of Reichsmark Notes.—It has been 
noticed for some time past that substantial quantities 
of brand-new Reichsmark notes fresh from the printer 
and in the original wrappers of the Reichsbank have been 
arriving in London. influx has become accentuated 
during the last week or so. Considering the existence of 
watertight exchange control around Germany’s borders, 
it is almost inconceivable that traffic on such a scale 
should take place without the knowledge and approval 
of the German authorities. While the Reichsmark rate 
itself is reasonably stable, the price of these notes has 
been fluctuating very widely during recent weeks, and the 
risk attached to holding them is considerable. Owing to 
the difficulty of covering the exchange risk, it is very 
unlikely that any London firm would be willing to 
acquire and hold quantities of these notes on its own 
account. It must be assumed, therefore, that those who 
introduce large quantities of the notes into London are 
acting as agents for the exporters of these notes—pre- 
sumably the German authorities. Needless to say, the 
natural absorbing capacity of the London market is 
limited, but with the price fluctuating between 42 and 
52 to the pound, there is a strong inducement for ship- 
owners and sailors to buy them and spend them in 
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German ports on the purchase of stores. The control over 
smuggling-in of notes in small amounts is not so strict as 
the control over exporting any form of capital. It is 
possible that the whole traffic constitutes a method of 
procuring exchange through the sale of notes on the 
pattern practised in 1923, though now on an incomparably 
smaller scale, Possibly the German authorities close their 
eyes to the re-smuggling of notes in small quantities in 
order to keep up the absorbing capacity of the market. 
Such is the exchange shortage in Germany that it does 
not appear at all unlikely that the authorities would resort 
to these and similar methods for the sake of raising 
comparatively small amounts of free exchange. 


* * * 


Union Bank of Australia.—At the annual general 
meeting, Sir John Davidson referred to the over-stocking 
which affected many Australian secondary industries after 
the prosperous 1936-37 season had given way to slump. 
To support these firms and also the primary producers 
suffering from drought in addition to low prices, the banks 
increased their advances by £A23 millions in the year 
ended last August. Those of the Union Bank of Australia 
alone rose by £2,350,000, and this is the chief cause of the 
increase of £61,000 in the gross profits. The decline in 
the net profit is the result of an increase of £71,000 in 
expenses; of this, taxation, with which Sir John dealt in 
detail, accounted for £26,000. 


Investment 


Course of Share Values.—The accompanying 
chart, which portrays the course of equity shares in 
London and New York during the past two years, does 
not fully reflect the remarkable changes in market 
sentiment during the past fortnight. The course of 
security prices for the last full week in January (as shown 
on page 190 of last week’s issue) showed that markets had 
succumbed to a degree of political fear which had no 
parallel since the crisis last September. The Financial 
News index of ordinary shares, for example, fell to 73.7 
on January 26—the same level as was reached on the 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 
(July 1, 1935 = 100) 

British: Financial News Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. 
American: Standard Statistics Index of 50 Common Stocks. 
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recovered from 73.7 at the close last Friday to 78.7 on 
Thursday this week. Although much of the rise is 
attributable to technical factors (for last week’s fall was, in 
reality, overdone), the condition of the “ House,” despite 
occasional slackening of interest such as occurred around 
noon on Wednesday, is certainly more confident. On the 
other hand, the large professional and institutional investor 
does not appear to have followed this week’s rises very 
vigorously. Wall Street has taken a rather more sceptical 
line, and is showing some pre-occupation with the new 
interest of the Administration in European politics. On the 
other hand, the resumed rise in steel output after last 
week’s fall has provided a modest pointer towards 
industrial recovery which should be welcomed. 


* * * 


Foreign Bonds Depressed.—Although foreign bonds 
shared in this week’s rally, prices fell heavily on balance 
during January. The index of 107 bond prices, computed 
by Municipal and General Securities, thus shows a 
further fall from 61.3 to 58.6 (January-June, 1934 = 100). 
Political nerves affected the European index most severely, 
and are marked by a fall of 8 points to 70.1. Chinese issues 
were depressed owing to the uncertain future of the 
Customs loans service. It is a relief to find that South 
American States issues are higher—an improvement due 
to hopes of resumed Brazilian debt service. Details of the 
index are given below: — 


AVERAGE JANUARY-JUNE, 1934 =100. 






January ... | 70-1) 57:7 . 
N.B.—Figures in brackets denote number of bonds included. 
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Delicate questions of policy are involved in the Stock 
Exchange Committee’s decision regarding the proposal to 
quote Greek Bonds ex dividend. The matter has been 
deferred until March 13th in the hope that meanwhile it 
may be possible to resume the debt negotiations. Foreign 
Bond dealers had requested the Committee to mark the 
Bonds ex dividend in view of the fact that many holders, 
having acted against the advice of the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders and the League Loans Committee by accepting 
the offer of 40 per cent. in payment of their coupons since 
March 31, 1937, now find that their Bonds are bad de- 
livery. The objection to allowing an ex dividend quotation 
is that it would, it is felt, be considered as implying a de 
facto acceptance of Greek Government’s offer and would 
prejudice the efforts to secure better terms. 


* * * 


Capital Issues in January.—Although the amount 
of new issue activity continues on a low scale, there has 
been a slight revival in the capital market. As will be seen 
from the following table, subscriptions of new money (cal- 
culated on our “ old basis ”) were higher in January either 
than a month ago or than in January, 1938:— 


(000’s omitted) excluding conversions 
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3,155) 23,448 
2,410 3,426 Nil | 16,086 











The largest issue of the month was of Southern Railway 
4 per cent. debenture stock, which involved over £7,000,000 
of new money, and next in size came the Jamaica 34 per 
cent. loan. Only two public issues were made by industrial 
Co: ies, and industrial placings remained small. The 
market, having come to a full stop owing to political 
nervousness, has reopened this week with the important 
John Summers’ debenture issue. 


* * * 


Building Society Trends.—Evidence is accumulating 
regarding the experience of the building societies during 
1938. According to figures compiled by the Building 
Societies Gazette, the results of 70 societies reporting to 
the end of January show an increase in mortgage advances 
from £46,880,592 in 1937 to £48,982,032 for 1938, while 
shareholders’ balances increased from £186,231,563 to 
£196,322,232 and depositors’ balances from £46,420,803 
to £52,812,329. The report of the Abbey Road Building 
Society for 1938 confirms this general trend. During the 
past year the Society made advances amounting to 
£7,310,699, compared with £6,756,952 in 1937, while its 
liabilities to shareholders and depositors rose to 
£48,879,879, against £47,460,974 in 1937. Moreover, the 
report of a smaller society, Northampton Town and 
County, although showing a small reduction in mortgage 
advances (from a record figure of £1,511,219 to 
£1,439,396) and in deposits, shows an increase in share- 
holders’ capital of over £400,000 to £5,432,238. There 
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is little evidence, therefore, either of a setback in mortgage 
business during 1938 or of an embarrassing withdrawal of 
funds by shareholders and depositors. The movement can 
congratulate itself on both counts in a year of reduced 
building activity and political uncertainty (coupled with 
the absence of war risks cover). The present position of 
the movement, after several years of unsurpassed building 
activity, nevertheless warrants careful consideration by 
those who are in a position to influence building society 
opinion. Despite the rise in the total assets of the 70 
societies included in the Building Societies Gazette com- 
putation from £248.5 millions to £267.3 millions, it is 
worth pointing out that non-mortgage assets comprise only 
74 per cent. of the latest total compared with 84 per cent. 
of the 1937 total. 


* * * 


Gas Company Results.—The past year included 
a mild spring and autumn and extreme cold before Christ- 
mas. Although in the latter period output showed a sharp 
expansion, the quantity of gas sold in 1938 was lower than 
in 1937—Gas Light and Coke shows a fall of 1 per cent. 
and South Metropolitan a fall of 3.46 per cent. Increased 
selling prices enabled both companies to maintain a satis- 
factory level of gross revenue, though the further rise in 
costs has offset (as was anticipated) any net benefit from 
higher prices. The results of Gas Light and Coke and 
a Metropolitan Gas for the past two years are analysed 

ow:— 


Gas Light and Coke South Metro. Gas 
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cightier crediting Treasury grant of £336 and debiting issue expenses of 


Gas Light and Coke shows total revenue, including resi- 
duals, of £13,653,391, against £13,573,409, though gas 
sales were slightly reduced from 271 million therms to 
268 millions. Manufacturing expenses were, in fact, re- 
duced in somewhat greater proportion, but some further 
increase occurred in distribution expenses. The 5? per cent. 
dividend, however, has been more nearly earned than in 
1937. Although Gas Light and Coke fared relatively well 
in the residual business last year, South Metropolitan 
showed a fall in residual revenue. High coke prices have 
made a useful contribution to such revenues during recent 
years, while the extension of mains to new housing dis- 
tricts has entailed considerable capital and distribution 
costs to obtain a load which may, on the average, be lower 
than in older districts, Gas ordinary stocks are highly 
esteemed as stable equities (though South Metropolitan 

to reduce its dividend from 1936), 
of high costs is necessitating 
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January last year. A combination of circumstances—in- 
cluding discussions between the Corporation and the 
Shareholders’ Committee, legal proceedings against the 
Corporation by Associated British Picture Corporation, 
and more recently the peeened merger of Odeon and 
Gaumont-British—may have contributed to the delay in 
reaching a decision ing the application. Section 
135 of the Companies Act, under which it has been made, 
provides that all officers and agents of the company are 
required to produce to the inspector all books and 
documents “in their custody or power,” and they may 
also be questioned on oath, with penalties for contempt of 
Court if they do not comply. The Inspector’s report is 
made to the Board of Trade, which must send a copy to 
the company, and, on request, to the applicants for the 
investigation. The inquiry should have the salutary effect 
of answering the many questions which have been raised 
regarding the Corporation’s affairs in recent’ years, for it 
is in expert hands. Whether the investigation will affect, 
or even delay, the projected merger negotiations between 
Odeon Theatres and Gaumont-British is uncertain. The 
inspection concerns the past affairs of the Corporation, 
but since the report may throw additional light on the 
present assets and earnings position, shareholders of both 
companies might prefer to await its outcome. 


7 * * 


U.S. Steel Results.—Political factors, rather than 
reported earnings, were the dominant force in Wall 
Street this week. Comparatively little response followed 
the announcement by U.S. Steel Corporation of net 
profits of $4,394,454 for the December quarter, com- 
pared with the loss of $5,847,791 for the September 
quarter. The December quarter profit (equivalent to 
$1.22 per share on the 7 per cent. preferred stock) is the 
first in 1938. Operations averaged 44.6 per cent. of 
capacity, against 34.6 per cent. for the third quarter— 
a fact which suggests that the “ break-even” point, 
despite the new price arrangements, has proved lower 
than expected. The quarterly dividend of $1.75 on the 
preferred stock has, of course, been regularly paid during 
1938, although even last quarter it was not fully earned. 
The loss for the full year amounts to $7,755,918 net, 
compared with profits of $99,930,836 before tax in 1937. 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube shows a comparable set- 
back, from profits of $12,191,000 in 1937 to a loss of 
$659,000 for 1938. Inland Steel is in a special category, 
but its common stock dividends were reduced to $2.50 
per share last year, compared with $5 per share in 1937, 
while net earnings fell from $12,665,317 to $4,916,203 
last year, equivalent to $3.12 per share. The common 
stock dividend has been maintained for the current 
quarter at SO cents per share. 


* * * 


Canadian Pacific Earnings.—Compared with the 
ominous fall in Canadian Pacific gross earnings in the 
summer of last year (when the cumulative loss approached 
$6} millions) the eventual loss of $2,827,000 for the full 
year (from $145,086,000 to $142,259,000) is more 
a to A cor gure vey, the whole of the loss, 

wever, is borne by net earnings, for aggregate operating 
Costs increased ” lightly from $121,344,000 to 
$121,506,000, and net earnings fell from $23,742,000 
to $20,753,000—a fall of $2,989,000. The latter figure, 
however, is only the first step—and certainly the clearest— 
towards an estimate of eventual net revenue for the year. 
Dividend income, which includes the a 
company’s holdings in Consolidated Mining an ting, 
wil sue a reduction of $1,682,500 a that — 

although net receipts from steamships recove 
$2,459,000 in 1937, two “in the red,” last 
; favourable for shipping earnings. 
Again, the precise ion of the company for guarantees 
in respect of the Minneapolis St. Paul and Sault Sainte 
is difficult to determine. Under the 
filed at the end of 1937, Canadian 
was due to be relieved of annual interest charges 
to $119,500, while the company was advised 
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that its guarantee of interest on the “ Soo” Line first 
mortgage bonds, amounting to $2,681,320 annually, 
would cease on July Ist last. The importance of these 
transactions, and of provision for losses on lines 
abandoned (which, however, do not influence dividend 
policy) is readily apparent. Hence, although under favour- 
able assumptions it is possible to estimate earnings of 
2 per cent. on the non-cumulative preference stock (the 
actual rate paid for 1937), the market is probably wise in 
anticipating a payment of no more than 1 per cent. 


* *& * 


Woolworth Expansion.—Shareholders of F. W. 
Woolworth and Company, already fortified by record 
profits and an increased dividend for 1938, should draw 
additional satisfaction from Mr W. L. Stephenson’s 
speech at the annual meeting. Sales last year reached a 
new record, for the fall in demand during the crisis was 
successfully made good by the end of the year. The 
expansion programme of 1937, when 34 new stores were 
opened, and a large number improved, has contributed its 
full quota to the excellent 1938 results. During 1938, 26 
new stores and 40 enlargements and replacements con- 
tributed only part of their potential earnings, which will 
be fully reflected in the current year’s results. Thera are 
now 737 stores in operation, and their profit ratio was 
maintained last year, despite higher expenses. Moreover, 
the policy of expansion is to be continued. Schemes cost- 
ing £24 millions have been approved for the current year, 
which are designed to add rather more than one new store 
per week, and to extend or replace 75 existing stores. This 
bold programme, undertaken in full knowledge of prevail- 
ing political uncertainties, disposes of the idea that the 
Woolworth group has reached a prosperous and satisfied 
maturity. The saturation point argument, which must to 
some extent be in the mind of the observer when a group 
has reached this scale, and when popular purchasing 
power may be near its maximum, evidently makes no 
appeal to the Woolworth board. 


National Provincial 


Bank Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1833 


Statement of Liabilities and Assets 
December 31st, 1938 


LIABILITIES 


Capital paid up 29,479,416 0 0 

Reserve Fund ... ine — wn 8,500,000 0 0 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts 310,956,984 19 5 
Acceptances, Endorse- 

Liabilities for Pp es, . 7,961,830 13 6 


ments, Engagements, etc. 
£336,888,239 12 11 
TS 


ASSETS 


n, Bank Notes and Balances with 
- the Bank of England ane ia 
Balances with, and Cheques in course 
of collection a in the 
m 
S$, etc., in transit 10,650,986 16 3 
Money at Call and Short Notice... 17,991,279 14 11 
sid pet ea 32,189,714 5 
86,802,778 19 


6 
139,586,103 14 8 
7,394,763 7 7 


34,320,774 1 2 


Advances to Customers and other 


Liabilities of Customers for Accept- 
ments, etc. ... saa aes outs 7,951,838 13 6 
&336,888,239 12 11 

Careers sar mentee 


HEAD OFFICE: 
15, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. GRINDLAY & CO, LTD. 
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Boot and Shoe Profits.—The past year proved 
difficult for boot and shoe companies, and their profits 
have suffered in consequence. Brighter features, how- 
ever, are not entirely lacking. W. Barratt & Company, 
whose profits have risen consistently since 1932-33, 
have increased their interim dividend from 4 per cent. to 
44 per cent. Again, Stead and Simpson appear at least 
to have maintained their earnings, though comparison 
is admittedly imperfect since a £38,000 preference share 
issue was made in January, 1938. The proceeds, however, 
do not appear to have been converted into fixed assets 
which would contribute to profits. In the following table 
we give a selection of recent results: — 


Company (years | Total 
to December 31) | profits 











£ 

1936.......00006 110,886 57,418 | 11-1 13/9 
| ne 27,000 | 40,765 | 8-0) 6 | P74) 5-81 
ei coashinnshe 58,726 | 23,050| 7,400) 1:5| 4 
Stead and 

Sim 
1936......0.00008 47,151 | 8,897 | 25,460 | 20-7| 1 
i sinscainibteie 49,146 | 10,188 | 27,164 | 22-5| 10 | }98(r) | 4:59 
iimecipentne 50,074 | 12,000 | 24,626 | 20°5/| 1 
William an 

impson— 
1936.......cc000 | 152,162 | 35,000 | 96,270 | 43-4¢) 25t |) isi41 
ae Acetate | 167,524 | 50,000 | 96,788 | 25-8 | 15 (S/-). 4°87 
ac oeecieniais | 157,996 | 55,000 | 82,919 | 22:9 15 d 
J. Darnell & 
i asnenecae 35,647 | 7,560 | 26,011 | 17-1] 15 12/6 
SR cscdidads 34,556 | 9,583 | 22,521 | 15-0| 15 | bei | 6-40 
SOE eines 28,111 | 9,850 | 15,703 | 10-8} 10 ’ 
Weber & Phillips 
1936...., seeceee 18,237 ere 16,837 9-2 Blo 5/Tloxd 
i ivesiessiene 12,185 384 | 10,401| 5:6/| 6 (10/-) 6°22 
SOOR ia as.s..- 8,068 6,668 | 3-6) 3iz | 


- ae, incemeed os from Jomeacy 1, 1937, by two-for-three capital 


720. i 
bonus. (t) 412 per cent. debenture 


Of these five companies, Lotus and Weber and Phillips 
are primarily manufacturers; J. Darnell and Son are 
factors, while Stead and Simpson and William Timpson 
have their own retail stores. The published results alone 
do not indicate how profits have been affected by sales 
volume and how far by manufacturing and costing prob- 
lems. But fluctuating material values and an increase 
in wages evidently played an important part in the 
year’s difficulties. It may be significant that industrial 
recession has least affected Stead and Simpson and 
William Timpson, who supply a more popular and less 
specialised market than some other companies. Moreover, 
Public Benefit Boot Company (who own retail shops) 
report total profits only 44 per cent. lower, though owing to 
higher charges, equity earnings are reduced from £14,647 
to a mere £716. Recent industrial reports do not suggest 
that the industry has begun 1939 with a flourish. Since 
boot and shoe shares are not among the more readily 
marketable issues, the current yields seem to flatter their 
immediate prospects. 


* * * 


‘*Chartered”’ Results. — The market correctly 
assumed that the reduced distribution of British South 
Africa Company of 1s. 3d. against 2s. per share was due 
to lower investment profits and mining royalties. Total 
revenue for the year to September, 1938, declined from 
£960,090 to £706,970, and the net amount earned for 
dividend (£402,573, against £686,649) failed to cover the 
distribution by £27,467. Dividends and commissions show 
an increase of just over £100,000 at £498,583, but mini 
royalties are almost as greatly reduced at £199,395, while 
realised investment profits have shrunk from £266,973 to 
£8,992. The market, however, did not find these results 
depressing, for the 15s. shares rose from 22s. to 23s. 9d. 

















OVER ONE HUNDRED AND TEN YEARS OF SERVICE 
SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
ASSETS €EXCEED £17,000,000 
FIRE LIFE ACCIDENT MARINE 
London: Ee Walbreok, Pc. em Mall, S.W.1. 
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later in the week. The portfolio shows a reduction in gilt- 
edged securities from 20.6 per cent. to 12.5 per cent., while 
“ other mining investments ” show a rise from 3.6 per cent. 
to 14.7 per cent., owing to the acquisition of ordinary and 
preference shares in Anglo-American Corporation, to which 
Sir Dougal Malcolm referred at last year’s meeting. It is 
difficult to estimate prospective earnings for the current 
year. They should benefit from distributions from the 
Rhodesia Railways, in respect of the year to September 
last, after the latter have filtered through Rhodesia Rail- 
ways Trust. Some £100,000 has been set aside to dividend 
reserve by the railways company, and “ Chartered’s ” 
holding in the Trust is slightly under 80 per cent. Owing 
to the fall in the price of copper below the datum line of 
£55 (above this level “‘ Chartered” receives a royalty of 
2% per cent., and below it one of 2 per cent.) copper 
royalties fell by £110,632, although production increased 
by almost 10,000 tons. Assuming an average rate of pro- 
duction of 95 per cent. of quotas for the first nine months 
of the year, production and royalty income should only be 
slightly lower in 1938-39, Some small reduction in divi- 
dend income may be sustained, and unless there is a marked 
recovery in the markets, little improvement in investment 
profits is to be expected. On the past year’s distribution, 
the 15s. shares yield £5 14s. 6d., after adjusting for 
Dominion tax relief—a return which appears to measure 
their recovery prospects fairly. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits. — Textile company 
results are well represented among the 42 companies whose 
profit and loss accounts are analysed in our usual table on 
page 282. These companies show net profits of £2,375,000, 
against £2,893,000—a fall of 18 per cent. Aggregate 
net profits of the 153 companies (other than banks) report- 
ing in 1939 amount to £16,072,000, and are 84 per cent. 
lower than the total profits of £17,599,000 earned by the 
same companies a year ago. The week’s results are dis- 

in preceding Notes and on page 262 under the 
heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—In this issue 
reports of company meetings begin on page 267. Address- 
ing Lloyds Bank members, Lord Wardington stressed that 
devices to encourage greater borrowing and spending failed 
if the public refused to take advantage of the opportunities. 
Comparing events in August, 1914, and September, 1938, 
he concluded that our banking and monetary system had 
become both stronger and more elastic. In an analysis of 
the Bank’s advances, Lord Wardington pointed out that 
agriculture had required more finance during the past year, 
and had shown remarkably few bad debts. The average 
overdraft in all categories was £822. At the Union Bank 
of Australia meeting, Major-General Sir John H. Davidson 
estimated that total taxes payable by the bank in the 
current year would reach £250,000, which was more than 
the net dividend being distributed. Sir William H 
Goschen, addressing the Sun Life Assurance meeting, 
expressed satisfaction that for the fourth successive year 
the commission and expense ratio showed a decrease. Mr 
W. L. Stephenson’s survey at the F. W. Woolworth and 
Company meeting is discussed in a Note on 257. 
Members of General Consolidated Investment Trust were 
informed by Mr R. H. Ottley that the decline in gross 
income from investments was partly due to lower receipts 
on account of arrears. The Board’s attitude towards the 
use of the revenue reserve was discussed by Mr J. S. 
Austen at the Government’s Stock and Other Securities 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 
CKET ACCOUNT 
FEBRUARY 7 FEBRUARY 9 


ment which occurred after Herr 
Hitler’s speech finds its only parallel in 
the Munich “boom” last September. 
In fact, some parts of the market had 
prepared themselves for a sharp rally, 
for speculative sellers had in many 
cases reduced their open position on 
Monday and their covering caused an 
appreciable strengthening of prices. The 
gilt-edged market did not share in this 
preliminary i t, but followed 
the general rise later in the week. In- 
deed, on Wednesday and Thursday the 
demand for the Funds was the out- 
standing feature of the day. Buying has 
not, generally speaking, been of a large- 
scale professional character, but a 
sufficient volume of moderate orders 
has been received to strengthen prices 
considerably in all departments. The 
revaluation of gold acted as a further 
stimulus on Thursday on the perhaps 
optimistic assumption that it would re- 
move the necessity for additional taxa- 
tion and, more reasonably, that the 
high price of gold could be regarded 
as assured. 

The Funds gave a poor display at the 
opening and undated stocks showed 
falls ranging up to %. A striking re- 
covery, however, occurred on Tuesday, 
assisted by substantial “ bear ” covering 
and Old Consols jumped no less than 
14. The improvement was continued in 
mid-week and again on Thursday, 
which was a “ gilt-edged day.” The 
tone also improved among dominion 
stocks and several New Zealand issues 
made fractional gains in mid-week. In 
the foreign bond market, “ bear” cover- 
ing was responsible for a sharp rise in 
German issues, but after further appre- 
Ciation a reaction occurred on Wednes- 
day afternoon. Support for Japanese 
issues was the feature in the Far-Eastern 
group, but Brazilian bonds failed to 


similarly, and electric supply shares re- 
covered after early weakness. The 
“ heavies,” and in particular Leyland, 
were prominent among motor shares, 
which were well supported almost 
throughout the week. After Monday’s 
sharp rise, aircraft issues did not make 
much further headway. De Havilland 
improved on the report, but Blackburn 
gave way on the new capital proposals. 
Textiles shared modestly in the general 
trend. Listers lost ground on the re- 
sults, but Courtaulds were helped by 
the decision to reopen the Leigh mill, 
though they became more irregular in 
mid-week. Brewery shares were well 
supported, and continued to go ahead 
on the beer output figures and taxation 
optimism. Tobacco shares showed the 
same tendency. Both store shares and 
provision and catering issues improved. 
Miscellaneous shares were typical of the 
rest of the market, and the leaders on 
the whole held their early gains. Ship- 
ping shares behaved independently, and 
were rather steadier after early irregu- 
larity. 
* 

In oil shares, the better tone over 
the week-end was followed by a good 
upward trend on Tuesday, with sup- 
port for the leaders reinforced by Paris 
and Amsterdam. Wednesday, however, 
saw some reduction in turnover and 
weaker prices, but quotations recovered 
on Thursday. The improvement in 
rubber shares early in the week, both 
in prices and turnover, was not main- 
tained, and greater reserve was shown 
in mid-week. Tea shares followed other 
sections of the market. 

The mining markets went ahead 
strongly. Bear covering on Monday 
brought a firmer tone, and Tuesday’s 
gains were considerable. The better 
tendency in Kaffirs persisted in mid- 
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INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Corres. 
Total 
: Da 

1939 | Bargainst} 1938 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 

shares* int.t 

5,615 5,855 73°7 120-0 

jan. 3 955 | 7 75-6 119-9 
an. 31 6,615 6,350 78-0 120-7 
eb. 1 5,995 6,745 78°7 120-9 
Feb 2 5,345 é 78-7 121-1 

19. 

7 80°7 123: 
ave Jan. 3 Jan. 
Low... eos ooo 73°7 119-9 

Jan. 27 | Jan. 30 


recorded in S.B, List. * July 1, 


+ Approx. total 
1935 = 100. + 1928 = 100. 


week, and was given further impetus 
by the decision to revalue the Bank’s 
gold stock. Investment support was 
mainly local, though the Cape turned 
buyers of the developing mines, and 
Paris interest in the dividend-payers re- 
vived in mid-week. West Africans fol- 
lowed the trend of Kaffirs and improved 
further on ‘Thursday. Rhodesian 
coppers quietened down after an initial 
spurt. Buoyant prices for base metal 
shares were assisted early in the week 
by Paris inquiry. Trepca were a bright 
feature. Some renewed interest in tin 
shares was shown in mid-week. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


On Tuesday, January 31, 1939, the 
Actuaries’ index of 160 industrial 
equity prices had recovered from the 
low point of a week ago to 59-1, but it 
compared with 61-5 a month ago, and 
73°5 a year ago. The corresponding 
average yields are 6-40, 6-13 and 4°85 
per cent. We give below a selection of 
the component indices, and also the = 
usual monthly particulars of fixed 
interest securities. 


ae a 


Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) Pri 





Groupand (No.| e - 
of Securities) | | owt 
Jan. 25,| Dec.30.|jan. 31, 8 
| 1938 | 1938 1939 
Fixed Interest : 
212% Consols. 
EP Aséinsgiarcun 136-2 | 125-3 | 123-7 | eee 
Misc. ind. deb. | 
CP enticintincs 121°6 | 119°6 | 117°5 | ose 
Misc. ind. pref. 
| ERR ETN 116-5 | 110-5 | 108-3 || awe 


Ordinary : 
Insurance (10). | 120-8 | 112-9 | 109-7 113-1 











A | 
ee --» | 100-0 | 90:7 || 96-7 
ren 102:7| 78-8 | 74:7) 79-1 
Cotton (5) ..... | 34:9] 23-6| 21-1 || 23-2 
Elec. Lt. (16) | 118-9} 115-1 | 111-9 || 115-0 
Iron & st. (19) | 64:3 | 54:1) 51:5 || 53-5 
Home rails (4) | 67:7} 35:0 | 30°0 | 32:6 

} } 

4 Dec. 30, 1938 = 100. 
Yield (%) = 

r————— || Price 
1939 


} = 
Group | Jan, 25,|Dec. 30,| Jan. 31,) 
1938 | 1938 | 1939 ! 
{ as ts Ie 


Fixed Interest : 
210°, Consols.. 3:27 3-56 3°61 | ave 
Misc. indus. } 





MG ectetenina 3-92 | 3:98 | 4-05* 
Misc. indus. | 
nt anuee 4-22} 4:46| 4°54t) .. 
Ordinary | 
Insurance ... 3-47 | 3-78 | 3-89 | 109-7 
Aircraft mfg : 8:65 | 89-4 
Re oe 4:97 | 6°73 | 7-97 | 74-0 
ON 64| 3:14) 4:18 || 20-9 
Elec. Lt. & P. | 4:50} 4°79 | 4°93 || 111-9 
Iron and steel 6:29 | 7:57 | 7:16 || 49°5 
Home rails ... | 3°16 | 9°65 | 11°65 29°5 





* Or 4-06 per cent. ‘before revision of index. 
$¢ Or 4-56 per cent. before revision. 





FIFTEEN MOORGATE’ UNIT TRUSTS 


An investment now, yields* — 


54% in « « » SAVINGS UNIT TRUST 


61% in HUNDRED SECURITIES TRUST 
8% in INVESTORS GOLD SHARE TRUST 


8% in INVESTORS 2nd GENERAL TRUST 
54% in PROVIDENT INVESTORS TRUST 
74% in INVESTORS FLEXIBLE TRUST 





OR 64% ..- if the investment be divided equally between these six Trusts thereby 
spreading the capital over approximately 190 different stocks and shares 


I Se eee 


‘ A * 
INVESTORS INCOME $§% in Income Sub-Units (ius mare, and based on last years 
\/ $management fees) 


3% in Reserve Sub-Units 


Apply for free handbook D 71 to the Managers, 


FIFTEEN MOORGATE UNIT TRUSTS LIMITED, 15 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
CONSULT YOUR STOCKBROKER OR BANKER 
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and its “flow,” governs 

mention vg Rccergee only > 
factors, which may also be important) :—It was the 
20% inflation of So money which caused 
the 1926-29 boom in It was a 28% deflation 
of bank money which caused the 1929 slump to reach 
the 1932 levels. It was a 40% reflation of bank deposits 
which caused the Roosevelt boom of 1936. And it was 
a 6% deflation of bank deposits which caused the 
1937 slump. Finally, it is the recent 9% reflation of 


ts, with ve 
reflation, that has caused the recent revival. 


on a U 


| 
| 


or, if you like, from the growing Store-of-value 
ee ee ee ee eee y had 
itself been ted. In both cases, the ‘ flow ’ of money 
through industry (on to goods and services) is checked ! 
Pre-War Fallacies 

Normally, this industrial disease (of a 
liquidity-demand for money) grows 2 ores 
during bad Trade, and makes matters worse. For, 
the greater the fear, the more the non-spending; 


fear. 

Obviously no government can take away the liberty 
of an individual to hoard (i.e. not spend) his notes 
or bank deposits, if he so wishes; it is his own property- 
prerogative and often very sensible. But the fact is 
that if the majority of individuals act (maybe 
prudently) in this way, their collective action becomes 
socially harmful, and causes bad trade. The govern- 
ment is then confronted with the problem of whether 
it should ‘mind its own business’ and let Business 
decline naturally, or whether it should ‘interfere’ 
and check the slump, by artifici 


investment 
* « e 


In the post-War era, with all its scares, the Store-of- 
value or Liquidity-demand for money has fluctuated 
much more violently than in the pre-War era. And 
unless something ‘artificial’ is done to counteract 
natural ’ variations in 
“total” demand for money, the cumulative fluctua- 
tions in business may be aggravated. 


i 
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faster thn the Medium-of-exchange demand 
—with the result that the “ met” Demand for money 









BOOMS AND SLUMPS 


The “ Managed Money Digests ™ of Major L. L. B. Angas 
A Unique Service on the American Market 


The Theory of the Things 


Money Management slone—has been responsible for two recent abrupt 


—the Government 
Money astride that and their purposes and methods must 
Socces Cldling 0s Seusake ait Delay aa occ be understood by 


Under Money many of the older of cyclical 
a ee Si ap ll i a 


For, insofar as money is properly loap-teres Cy Fluctuation, 


Money Management—and 
changes in the major trend of the American Stock Market. A new super-power 


wi 
Major Angas’s standard work “ Investment 


In these Digests an attempt is made te aid investors in themselves in the 
; onaees ves place of the Money 


econo are 
The probable action to be taken. (3) The likely reeuite va mone 


The analyses, which in length from epeeeeate te mphlets, i 
wide circalation in America.” oe fm St os ohinn have they tie Ratnt 2 
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ing bankers business executives. 


Collapse in Rubber 


Jan. 1926 
in Gold. (Included alternative forecast 


if America re-valued) wa 1933 


(U.8.A.) ‘eb. 1937 


Date 
Feb. 1931 
Sept. 1931 


I oleae chat gt nee 
Rescue-Inflation (and Scramble for Stocks)......... 


(SEPT. 1937) FORECAST OF A PANIC—UNLESS 


Part of a sent to the W: Money Managers on September 10, 1937 (five weeks before 
the supporting messages were sent). 
mow on test. Irresolute half measures are bound to fail. If you do not act at 


Everyone will try to 


tf 


Date Remarks 
7 Scramble for Stocks " March 22 Published within 10 days of cyclical bottom. 
2... le ~ aa = oaewe fv be Oe. ela 

Bold ptem' Issued at subsequent bottom. 

* Start Selling— hen” October 14 
Flare-up Ahead ” December 14 A sharp rise followed. 
Your opportunity to profit from the American Market should be enhanced by a subscription 
to Angas’s Digests. A minimum of 12 issues is blished each year, as market conditions 
seem to warrant rather than on specific dates. (18 were lesued in 1938). Their cost is Five Pounds 


ment of individual portfolios is also undertaken. In addition, Major A conducts 
aie Gervins in which are made recom for purchase and sale of American 


mendations 
stocks. The charge for this, exclusive of cable costs, "800 
(£12)} which subscriptions inélude the Digest service. S100 (or G80) per eames [ex montis: ¢ 


L. L. B. Angas, Investment Consultant, 570 Lexington Ave., New York 
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New York 


Price movements in Wall Street, no 
less than in London, have reflected 
changing states of nerves, rather than 
any solidly-based tendency. Belief that 
Herr Hitler’s speech would be rela- 
tively conciliatory, and the event itself, 
brought a strong upward movement 
both in quotations and turnover in 
late dealings on Monday and early on 
Tuesday. The impetus was soon spent, 
however, and mid-week brought much 
quieter trading conditions and irregu- 
lar price movements. This more re- 
served attitude was, of course, intensi- 
fied by reports of Mr Roosevelt’s meet- 
ing with the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee. Steel share prices moved 
in accordance with the general trend, 
and were helped also by the unexpec- 
tedly good estimates of output for the 
current week, which is put by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute at 
52.8 per cent. of capacity, or 1.6 per 
cent. higher than a week ago. Utilities 
were hit temporarily by the Supreme 
Court’s T.V.A, decision, but benefited 
later from the North American Com- 
Ee issue. The bond market was 


New York Prices 


Close Latest 
Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
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values calculated i i 
(1926 = 100). on closing prices 


Weexty Averaces 




















1939 
TCT Ss«dséJom, | Som | Re 
wr righ 18, = 1. 
an | Jan. | 1939 | 193 
jar a | 1939 | 1939 
Le <r ee ee | aoa 
347 Ind’ls, ... 103-2 114-5 10-0 1103-5 1105-3 
OP abso . *5 | 30-0 | 27-0 | 27-7 
40 Utilities... | 80-34] 82-8t 82-8 | 80-9 | 81-8 
419 Stocks ... | 87-4 | 95-6 | 92-6 | 87-4 | 89-0 
Av. yield* = 371% '3-31% |3-47% 13-71% 3- 
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$ fanuary 11th, ae 
* 4 Common Stocks, t January 19th. 


DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 
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Jan. 26 Yen. 27 | an. 28, Jan. 30 Jn 31 


(teense cena 
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112-5 | 15-8 | onde 118-8 | 120-3 | 118-3 
1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 112-5 
January 26th 
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Stock Exchange Curb 

a Share Bonds : 

's 

000s $000’s - 
Jan. 26 1,540 7,320 223 
ae 1,050 5,290 158 
» 28° 580 3,310 93 
» 30 790 4,370 137 
* 1,120 7,400 156 
Feb. 1 580 4,990 112 








* Two-Hour Session, 


Paris 


‘THOUGH January was a nervous month 
in all centres, the Paris Bourse was 
doubly vulnerable. The December rise 
had been overdone, and political ten- 
sion found the market in a weak tech- 
nical position. The mid-month settle- 
ment did not quite complete the salu- 
tary shaking-out process, and the latter 
part of the month found the Bourse 
poorly armed against world-wide mar- 
ket weakness. The reduction of the 
Bank of France discount stimulated the 
market at first, but irregularity—due 
chiefly to technical weakness—soon set 
in. Further deterioration followed the 
strain in Franco-Italian relations, and 
the healthier tendency after the settle- 
ment was soon stifled by Dr Schacht’s 
resignation. Attention was then turned 
increasingly towards Spain and its 
implications for Franco-Italian re- 
lationships. The week ended January 
27th was the worst since last Septem- 
ber. A sharp recovery followed Herr 
Hitler’s speech, though the confident 
tone was not held. 


Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. 

4 1, a oh 

1939, 1939 | eeurs 1939 1939 
&% Rentes 86°50 83-05 
402 Ree 17 89-90 84-30 Reunis... 574 540 
Banque de \Rio Tinto.. 2,562 2,280 
France ... 8,930 7,880.R. Dutch...67,450 63,100 
Credit ‘Mex. Eagie 50°75 47-25 
Lyonnais.. ered 241-50 222-50 


1,745 1,840 

Suez Canal_ 17,470 16,880\Ford ...... 64-50 60 
Lits.., 79:50 70:25 De Beers... 

— - “Johnnies 


Berlin 


RELATIVELY speaking, January was a 
better month in Berlin than in other 
centres. The year opened on a con- 
fident note, and though business became 


26] 


quieter, a satisfactory undertone was 
evident during most of the first fort- 
night. There was some selective buying 
of specialities on dividend hopes. In 
mid-month, however, the tendency 
grew weaker, until the trend was sud- 
denly reversed on Dr Schacht’s resigna- 
tion—buying being significantly con- 
centrated on leading equities. There 
was a Certain amount of speculative in- 
vestment, and with a limited supply of 
shares, Prices went ahead in greater 
proportion than turnover. After a com- 
paratively bright week the tendency be- 
came more hesitant, but firmness was 
resumed as the month ended. 


Jan. Feb. 
Jan. Feb. 4, 1, 
. ’ 1939 1939 
s 1939 1939 Nord. 
Reichs- | Lloyd... 67°75 68:40 


bank ... 188-50 182-00 A.E.G.... 115-75 119-90 
D.D. 'Siemens 

Bank ... 116-00 118-00, & H.... 190-75 195-00 
Dresdner 109-25 112-10 Stahl- 

LG, Far- | werke... 105-10 109-75 
benind. 150-00 150-00 Hamburg 
Amer... 65:00 64-50 


Amsterdam 


CONSTANT preoccupation with inter- 
national politics resulted in a thoroughly 
depressing month for the Amsterdam 
Bourse. In some sessions prices held 
firm or even recovered, and the month 
ended well above the worst, but on the 
whole deterioration was continuous, 
assisted by the weakness of the guilder. 
Selling, though not necessarily heavy 
(January 23rd was one of the worst 
days), was sufficiently widespread even 
to affect other centres. Realisations by 
the public met no buying resistance, 
and quotations gave way all round. De- 
clines in the first week were relatively 
moderate, but losses became serious in 
the next fortnight—and particularly 
after Dr Schacht’s resignation. Com- 
modity shares were the worst to suffer. 
A low point was reached on the 27th, 
but a marked recovery followed, both 
before and after Herr Hitler’s speech. 


Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb, 


4, 1, 
1939 1939 9 
212% Dutch 83 79156A.K.U.... 4056 3373 
510% Ger.* 27 2414 Ford Motor 343 3302 
Philips. Lp. 21614 19814Deli B. To. 20554 20012 
Neth. Ship.11511;g 10734 Ryl. Dutch 3257g 30953 
Lever Bros. ‘Hand. Am. 46114 417 


& Unilever 134 13259) 
* Without transfer certificate. 


Canada 


CANADIAN stock markets last month 
were not in a healthy condition, and 
public buying was reduced to a mini- 
mum. At intervals, especially at the end 
of January, there were some upward 
movements, but depressing news about 
the international situation produced a 
recession. Declines were not important 
for the first twelve days or so, but losses 
then became considerable, and only at 
the end of the month was the trend 
reversed. Speculators maintained their 
interest in armament shares. The min- 
ing market followed the general trend, 
with base metals usually in the lead. 
The “ Investors’ Index” of the Bureau 
of Statistics, which stood at 108.7 on 
December 31st, fell to 105.9 on Janu- 
ary 11th. The bond market opened rela- 
tively firm, and the Bureau’s index for 
the price of long-term Dominion bonds 
for the week January 6th-12th re- 
mained unchanged at 117.9, compared 
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with the corresponding week of 
December. 
Jan. Feb. ba Feb. 
1939 1939 fa 1959 1939 
at 1662 168 Int. Petrol ... 26% 25% 
a te ne 1755 1552 Brazil Trac... 85g 814 
Do. prefd. ... 3334 31 (Brit. Col. 


Corp. 111g 1054 Power “A” 23 2234 
Dome Mines 33lg 313gDo.“B” ... 254 2g 
Hollinger ... 142 ee Niel Me 8 


.. 53 Nickel... 56 51 
B. of Montr’i 208 ‘Massey Harris 7ig 6 
Bk. of Nova |Montreal 3034 297 
Scotia ...... ore 17lg 16 
R. Bk. of Can. 185 188 (Shawinigan 
C. Bk. Com...175 174 watt: aba 207g 2012 
Can. P: 6 
Gock. Plow. 8 Tio} Canada ...... 7454xd 71 


Capital Issues 


THE resumption of new issue business 
has been encouraged by the market's 
response to Herr Hitler’s speech. The 
most important offer of the week con- 
sists of £2,000,000 44 per cent. first de- 
benture stock, redeemable 1959, by ohn 
Summers and Sons. The proceeds are 
required to finance the erection of the 
new strip mill at Shotton (full details 
of which were published in The 
Economist of January 14th last). An 
estimate of profits for 1938 shows — 
after adjusting for depreciation, the 
service of the stock was covered two a 
a half times by earnings. In view of 
the powerful affiliations of the com- 
pany, and of the expected earning 
power of the new plant, the stock may 
be regarded as a sound industrial de- 
benture. The mixed issue of preference 
and ordinary shares by Kennings, 
Limited, motor distributors and en- 
gineers, is likely to appeal more espe- 
cially to investors in the Derbyshire 
area. Profits during the latest year show 
an appreciable fall. Particulars have 
been published this week of an issue of 
4 per cent. debenture stock by Railway 
and General Investment Trust. 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 
Week ending Capital versions Money 
F £ £ £ 
o the Public ............ 2,000,000 ... 1,970,000 
To Shareholders ......... 420, 
By S.E. Introduction... Nil 
Permission to Deal 715,124 845,516 
Sav. Certs., 
January 28 ............ Dr. 50,000 ... Dr.50,000 
I : : 
ce ncluding Excluding 
Ditinciinded 18,04,816 12,045,816 
—- told. , smauniones oreamece aro 
(Old Basis)... 19,671,595 8,892,321 
Destination 
(Excluding a7 ey 
1999 (New to date ven 
Basis) 1 rasdien 5 
1998 Nee Done 


1939 Of Beis) ioores2 S110 $02 “xa 
1938 {Old Bass 8,892,321 ee 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding eee 


aah 
a Ba sen oh eae s2ef soa 


1938 Old Boat os a2 500 582500 e287 aot 
Nore.—* Old Basis ” includes 

ne © eekiie oe ae eee 
has been granted. — 
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1941, or on notice at various rates and 
dates. Proceeds for new mill, etc. Net 
assets (after debentures), £5,668,317. 
Combined profits, after depreciation, 
before interest : 1935, £353,194 ; 1936, 
£423,158 ; 1937, £661,774. 


Kennings, Ltd.—lIssue of 100,000 
53 per cent. cumulative £1 preference 
shares at par and 400,000 5s. ordinary 
shares at 6s. 6d. Proceeds to repay 
loans, etc. Motor distributors, etc. 
Combined profits of company and 
subsidiaries (before interest), years to 
June 30 : 1936, £44,393; 1937, £72,750; 
1938, £54,472. Combined net assets, 
£164,152. Lists closed at noon on 


January 3l1st. 


RESULT OF TENDER 


Liverpool Corporation Bills. — 
The tenders for £1,000,000 bills to be 
dated February 6, and payable August 5, 
1939, were opened February Ist at the 
Bank of England. Total amount 
applied for, £2,825,000; amount 
allotted, £ 1,000,000 ; tenders at 
£99 13s. 1ld. receive an allotment of 
about 46 per cent. ; tenders at higher 
prices receive allotment in full ; average 
rate of accepted tenders, 12s. 0-22d. 
per cent. per annum. At the date of 
this notice the corporation have no bills 
outstanding. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Railway and General Investment 
Trust.—Issue of £300,000 4 per cent 
debenture stock Series ““B” taken by 
Messrs James Capel and Company at 
984 less $. Redeemable from December, 
1960, at 101, or at par in 1965 (102} on 
a voluntary liquidation). 


BONUS SHARES 


Vulcanite, Ltd.— The directors 
propose a 10 per cent. non-cumulative 
preferential dividend for the preference, 
instead of existing participating rights, 
and to capitalise £12,500 (or 100 per 
cent.) of general reserve by a bonus 
of 50,000 ordinary 5s. shares to ordinary 
shareholders. 


ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 


Blackburn Aircraft. — Issue of 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
[Results of the Week.— 


how that FRANCE 
FENWICK AND lived, WM. FRAN 


eee Syd eee ee egant: £1711, and a 


0 per cent 
per cent. Net profits of SINGAPORE 
1H per cent COMPANY show a sharp fall 


from £53,426 to £40, to 
the oor sumnee’ wus Tina: SE 
BRAKE AND SIGNAL is among the few 
to show a rise in total profits to 

p18 against £262,776. In 1936-37, 
moreover, a special credit of £15,856 from 


Gye 


seein 
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BURY GREATOREX net profits have 
fallen from £46,471 to £31,906, and though 
the 9 a? ae cent. divi is maintained, it is 


of only 5.6 
HOUNDSD TLCH WAREHOU US COM. 
coe total nen have fallen by the rela. 


amount of £21,000 to 
£280.52, and a5 the 17} per cent. divid 
idend is 


° sean eee vie 
sustained : ~~ of 713 against a THRE of 


SMPANY a amount - 162,887 (rene 
ee after providing # a 


HOGG MARSH total profits are halved, 
and the 10 per cent. dividend is short- 
by 3 per cent., if special profits are 


! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Trust of Insurance Shares.—Notice i is 


ra of a variation in the provisions of the 
rust Deed dated June c a amended) 


Deed dated 
cakes te ines. 1938. of the deeds 


ae oe = alcedbaerd 
by certificate holders at the offices of the 
rust, 30 Cornhill, E.C.3. 


National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society.—As result of valuation made on 
Decem 31, 1938, reversionary bonuses 
for 1937 and 1938 will be at same normal 
rates per annum compound as before, viz. 
Fully participating whole life, 42s. 6d. per 
cent.; endowment, 37s. 6d. per cent. ; 
, yee . ee 15s. per cent. 

ecided not to declare 

bla ore an bonuses distributed in two 

revious valuations, owing to the obscure 

Senaciel outlook and consequent need for 

conserving resources. Interim bonuses for 

1939 will be at same rates as before, and 
equal to those now 


a Bank Corporation. — Net 
profit for 1938, Frs. 10,029,946 against 
Frs. 9,574,185. Dividend 5 per cent. as 
before Carry-forward raised from 
Frs. 1,574,185 to Frs. 2,029,945. Total 
assets end 1938, Frs. 1,451,066,892 against 
Frs. Be en bog Total of debtors 
and advances, Frs. 449,627,622 against 
Frs. 469,957,380. 


tae eye —For year to September 
7253 a onl gain of £414. Rae checgn 
, a er rges 
eames * tone, taxation, 170,000 against 
£145,000), profit shows of £13,711 
at £264,454. of £50,000 is made 
for rebuilding. Net £214,454, an 
increase of 13,233 on 1937, when £50,000 
written off for issue and expenses and various 
items totalling £26,943 were charged. Divi- 
dend is unchanged at 2s. a share ; apeaey 
(£80,000) to reserve; £40,000 (£20,000) 
dividend tion. Carry-forward 
oaleed from £30,203 to £39,658. 

United Kingdom and Argentine, 1933; 
Seen? for oo shows 
, as last year, 11,449,760 of certificates 
_— been issued ae £ Lrg : eae case, 7 
“ ” 63 per cen! 

. «BY Sd and £5,367,075 “C” certificates 
are» deposited in the Trust : 
[5.361,015 Government 3 per cent. 
pe £7,156,100 anes 


4 bonds, and 

168,690 (a d 
£168,690 ( 1 ge oak ‘ed 
forward is £25,896 (£ 17079). 


> Havilland Aircraft Co 
profit increased by 42,344. 10 


in year to September 30, 1938. 
ae eae er oe 
before, absorbs agains 


Fixed assets stand at £863,833 253); 
stocks, etc., at £1,345,961 ((871 


(Continued on page 279) 
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Industry and Trade 


Anglo-German Coal Talks.—Last Saturday evening 
the Central Council of British Colliery Owners announced 
that “ all points of difference ” between the industries in 
this country and in Germany had been settled, and that 
it was proposed to resume the negotiations for a “ general 
agreement ” with the other prospective members of the 
proposed cartel. Since Germany’s policy to increase 
her share of European coal exports had hitherto been 
the chief stumbling block in the way of an international 
agreement, the long-awaited cartel has at last come into 
sight. The terms of the bargain between the British and 
German colliery owners have not yet been disclosed, not 
even to the other prospective cartel countries, but rumour 
has it that the agreement covers coal (except shipments 
for the use of steamers engaged in foreign trade), coke 
and coal briquettes and that the two countries are to 
share equally in the aggregate exports of these fuels. As 
the following table shows, a fifty-fifty arrangement 
would be very favourable to Germany on the basis of the 
relationship between the two countries’ exports in 1929, 
but slightly less favourable on the basis of the figures for 
1937. In the past year, however, Britain’s exports were 
slightly higher than those of Germany : — 


U.K. AND GERMAN COoAL Exports 
(In million metric tons) 


Coal Total 
Year Cargo Coke Briquettes (in terms 
of coal) 
1929— 
United Kingdom...... 61-2 3-0 1:2 66-8 
Germany .........sceces 32-3 10-6 0-8 49-0 
1933-37+— 
United Kingdom...... 39-1 2:4 0-7 43-3 
GORE vio scicink anit 28-7 6:8 0:8 39-7 
1937— 
United Kingdom...... 41-0 2°5 0:7 45°4 
GORMAN ccccccecccdscce 38-2 8-8 1-0 52:4 
1938— 
United Kingdom...... 36-4 2:0 0:3 40-0 
Germany* ............. 29-6 5-3 1:1 38-6 
* Estimated on basis of eleven months. + Annual average. 


If the reports of the terms of the agreement concerning 
the relationship between British and German exports 
are correct, Germany has struck a hard bargain, and she 
has consolidated the position in the export markets gained 
in recent years, mainly at the expense of this country. 
The rapid increase in Germany’s share of Europe’s coal 
exports is widely attributed to subsidised price-cutting. 
But Germany’s export drive was facilitated by the price 
Policy of the industry in this country; thus, between 
1929 and 1937, when Germany gained ground rapidly, 
the average export price of British coal rose by 16 per 
cent., whereas the sterling equivalent of the average price 
of German shipments fell by 8 per cent. Between 1937 
and 1938, when both British and German average export 
Prices rose by about 12 per cent., Germany’s exports of 
coal fell much more steeply than Britain’s. The figures 
for the past year suggest that Germany has not been 
able, or willing, to continue her policy of gaining business 
at the expense of Britain, and has even been prepared to 
lose ground in order to secure a higher price per ton. 

he agreement concluded last week merely confirms 
this change of policy. 


* * * 


ee Overseas Trade.— The latest. quarterly 
survey average price and volume of British overseas 
trade, published in last week’s Board of Trade Journal, 
relates to the last three months of 1938 and to the year as 


a whole. The results of this survey are summarised in the 
table given below : — 


AVERAGE PRICE AND VOLUME OF IMPORTS AND Exports 








Total Imports | Domestic Exports 
| Index of | Index of 
Declared | average | Index of | Declared | average | Index of 
value import | volume value export volume 
| Prices | prices 











l 
Million £ 1935 = 100 1935 = 100! Million £ |1935 = 100 1935= 100 
848 106-5 441 101-9 101-5 


1936 reccceeee 105°3 | 
SME scccacies | 1,028 120°3 521 | 110:2 
| 920 








| 113-9 | 
WOO sasiavnes 112-8 | 107-9 | 471 | 1121 | 98-6 

1937— | 
Ist quarter | 229-9 | 114-9 | 105-9 | 121-1 | 105-2 | 108-2 
2nd quarter | 254-2 | 120-9 | 111-2 | 130-1 | 109-2 | 112-0 
3rd quarter | 258-5 | 1245 | 109-8 | 134-4 | 113-1 | 111-6 
4th quarter | 285-3 | 120°6 | 125-2 | 135-7 | 113-2 | 112-7 

1938— | 
Ist quarter | 245-2 | 117-7 | 110-2 | 120-9 | 113-9 | 99-7 
2nd quarter) 224-4 | 113-3 | 104-8 | 112-3 | 111-9 | 94-3 
3rd quarter | 221-5 | 111-2 | 105-3 | 113-5 | 111-7 | 95-5 
4th quarter | 229-3 | 108-9 | 111-4 | 124-2 | 111-1 | 105-0 





The comparative stability of British foreign trade in the 
last nine months is well shown by these figures. The last 
quarter of the year brought a, mainly seasonal, increase in 
the volume of both imports and exports. The increase in 
the volume of imports was entirely due to an expansion in 
the quantity of foods imported, the quantity of raw 
materials and of manufactures imported having changed 
very little in the last half of the year ; the rise in exports 
was caused by an increase in the volume of manufactured 
exports. The stability in the average price of British 
exports was maintained throughout the whole of the latter 
nine months of the year ; as the average price of imports 
has declined more rapidly than that of exports, it appears 
that British conversion costs have shown a further increase 
in the past year. 


* * * 


Trade Disputes in 1938.—The number of trade 
disputes begun in 1938 showed a considerable reduction 
compared with 1937, but, with the exception of that year, 
was the highest since 1929. Most of the disputes, however, 
involved only a single firm; as the table shows, the 
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duration in working days of all disputes was far smaller 
in 1938 than in 1937:— 
No. of | Thousands of Persons Duration in 


Disputes involved in Disputes million 

beginning beginning in year working days 

in year of all disputes 

in progress in 
1938 

Direct Indirect Total 

BOSD .ccccccescee 431 493 4 533 8-3 
ee 422 286 21 307 4:4 
ROE incciétncato 420 424 66 490 7-0 
__ ae 389 337 42 379 6°5 
BOSS sccccsssence 357 114 22 136 1-1 
BOSE .nncnenpeeee 471 109 25 134 1-0 
BED scouunptace 553 230 4l 271 2-0 
BODO accscenianns 818 241 75 316 1-8 
OST occsistteines 1,129 388 209 597 3-4 
FOSS sveseienste 866 212 63 275 1-3 


Only two disputes in 1938 involved more than 5,000 
persons, the week’s strike at the Austin aircraft works and 
a day’s strike in the Welsh coalfield. The coal-mining 
industry continues to provide about two-fifths of all dis- 
putes and was responsible for about two-thirds of the 
number of persons involved. 


* * * 


Falling Butter Consumption.—Imports of butter 
into the United Kingdom in 1938 amounted to 9,509,000 
cwts., an increase of less than 1 per cent. compared with 
1937. As the table below shows, there was a decline in 
New Zealand supplies, so that imports from the Empire 
fell from 4,910,000 cwts. to 4,803,000 cwts.: — 


U.K. Imports oF BUTTER 


















































(000 cwts.) 
1929-31 1936 1937 1938 
(Average) 

Australia .........++ 1,092 1,694 1,492 1,798 
New Zealand ...... 1,598 2,792 2,951 2,583 
Other Empire ...... 547 643 468 422 
Total Empire ...... 3,237 5,129 4,911 4,803 
Denmark ............ 2,330 2,172 2,256 2,365 
Netherlands......... 105 745 717 712 

Russia ............... 287 412 273 ei 
Other Foreign ... 1,133 1,283 1,260 1,628 
Total Foreign ...... 3,855 4,612 4,506 4,705 
IE cccnesnis 7,093 9,741 9,416 9,509 


Imports from foreign countries increased from 4,506,000 
cwts. to 4,705,000 cwts.; the complete absence of Russian 
supplies was more than counterbalanced by larger imports 
from the Baltic countries. A year ago, stocks of butter in 
cold storage reached the remarkably low level of 537,000 
cwts., but they have gradually increased during 1938; 
stocks at December 31, 1938, were estimated the 
Imperial Economic Committee at 1,536,000 cwts. se- 
quently, although imports of butter increased in 1938 com- 
pared with 1937, consumption has declined from about 
9,583,000 cwts. to 9,290,000 cwts. The fall was no doubt 
due to the rise in butter prices during the first nine months 
of last year; the price of finest New Zealand butter was 
about 6 per cent. higher on the average of 1938 than in 
1937. The corollary of this decline in butter consumption 
has been the increase in that of margarine. According to 
the Imperial Economic Committee, deliveries of i 


in the United Ki in 1938 increased by 13 per cent. 
of the 1937 figures to 4,166,000 cwts. 
* * * 


Shipping Freight Rates Steadier.—The deteriora- 
tion on the tramp shipping freight market was arrested Isst 
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month. The Economist index of freight rates, given below, 
showed no change between December and January :— 


The Economist INDEX OF FREIGHT RATES 
(1898-1913 = 100) 





Dec., Jan., 
1938 | 1939 


j 


Oct Nov., 
1938 | 1938 








E waters ‘1 | 107-4 
North America .....+000+++00s +3) 111-6 
South America ........000++0 ‘2 | 110-4 
cee eeeeeneeereeeeeneeeeeees “4 108-6 

Far East and Pacific 0 97:8 
evescercccovccecocens 111-3 | 111-3 

BONE, covcdmitivenenestan 107-9 1079 
___1913 = 100 9} 92:8 | 92:8 








But, as the next table shows, the improvement was by 
no meahs general, a rise in freight rates on some routes 
having been offset by a fall on others :— 














Index Inc. or Ind Inc or 
t ec, 
No. Points No. Points 

Home trade ...... 95:4 | — 3-4) South America :— | 
Bay—outwards 122-4) + 1:3) Outwards ......... 66:9 | — 3-1 
y 129-2 | — 08 Homewards ...... 153-9 | — 4:5 
Mediterranean :— India—outwards 92:6 | — 2:1 
Outwards ...... 76-0 | + 0-4) India—homewards | 124:5 | + 6:4 
Homewards . 125-8 | — 4°0| Far East, etc. ...... 97-8 | + 0:8 
North America 111-6 | + 1:3 | Australia ............ 111:3 — 


As the volume of unemployed shipping tonnage remains 
comparatively small, freight rates would quickly respond 
to an expansion in the demand for carrying capacity. 
But the immediate outlook remains uncertain. 


* * * 


No Improvement in Commodity Prices.—The 
indices of wholesale commodity prices given below show 
little change during the past fortnight. The Economist 
indices for the prices of primary products in this country 
and in the United States are a shade lower. The more 
comprehensive indices for Britain, the United States, and 
Germany are unchanged, but the figures for France and 
Italy are slightly higher: — 

SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 








Italy, | Ger- 
: France,! \4: 

Price of | Milan, many, 
Gold | U-S-A-| Statis- \Cham- Statis- 



























Date | British . | irving-| tique | ber of | tisches 
ing) | Fisher Gen- | Com- Reichs- 
Index | British |American € | merce) amt 

a (sterling) (dollar) 
1936 ae 
Dec, 30 131-3 | 163-9 | 187-3 | 166-7 | 128-8 | 113-0 |116-3t| 95-4 
Dec. 29 127-8 | 147-4 | 135-3 | 164-2 | 120-5 | 135-8 |143-8 | 97:0 
Feb. 2)| 126-6 | 144-4 | 135-4 | 164-5 | 119-8 | 137-9 [142-9 | 97:0 
Mar. 2/| 125-1 | 143-1 | 138-7 | 164-5 | 120-3 | 138-1 |142-5 | 97:2 
Mar. 30 | 122-7 | 137° 129-3 | 164-6 | 117°7 | 139-4 [141-7 | 97-1 
April 27 | 121-4 | 137-8 | 127-5 | 164-3 | 116-9 | 139-0 (142-8 | 97:0 
y 25 | 119-6 | 132-2 | 121-9 | 165-5 | 117-2 | 145-6 [143-4 | 96:3 
June 22 | 119°3 | 133-2 | 124-8 | 165-8 | 117-6 | 147-3 |143-8 | 96°9 
Aug. 3/ 119-2 | 138-0 | 127-1 | 167-2 | 117-4 | 144-6 [142-4 | 97°5 
Aug. 31 | 116-5 | 133-5 | 125-0 | 168-6 | 116-8 | 144-9 [143-6 | 97:3 
Sept 28 | 116°2 | 134-8 | 127-0 | 173-0 | 116-6 | 146-0 (144-2 | 97:0 
Oct. 26 | 116-1 : +6 | 116-6 | 147-8 (145-1 | 97°3 
Nov. 23 | 114-3 ‘7 | 116°7 | 148-7 |143-8 | 97:7 
Dec. 21 113-7 *7| 115-6 | 148-7 |144-0 | 97°8 
an. 4/ 114-7 . 6-0 | 151-2 144-3 | 98:0 
an. 18/ 113-8 ; 5-7 | 151-6 144-7 | 98:0. 
. 1 113-8 5-7* 152-7%| ... | 98:0" 

* These figures relate to January 25th. + Monthly average. 


(1927 = 100) 1931 1939 1939 
Cereals and meat... 64-5 89-4 69-1 69-1 
Other foods......... 62:2 59-6 57-2 58-2 
Textiles seeeeecerece 43-7 57:8 53-4 53-0 
Minerals ...... Siokée 67-4 94-7 91-3 91-1 
Miscellaneous seeeee 65 8 79:3 75-0 74:6 

Complete index 60:4 16-5 68-7 68:7 
1913 = 100......... 83-1 105-2 94-5 94:5 
1924 = 100...... a aes 59-4 59-4 
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INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Tue relaxation in political tension is 
expected to stimulate the flow of orders 
to a number of industries, especially 
textiles. The demand for house coal 
remains fairly active, and output is now 
not as much below the level of a year 
earlier as it was in December. The im- 
plications of the Anglo-German coal 
talks, which resulted in the settlement 
of “all points of difference,” are dis- 
cussed on page 263. The demand for 
iron and steel has shown little improve- 
ment, and many consumers are still 
content to cover only immediate re- 
quirements. The prospects of the elec- 
trical engineering industry remain fairly 
bright, for during the nine months 
ended December the Electricity Com- 
missioners sanctioned the borrowing by 
Public Authorities (Joint Electricity 
Authorities, Joint Electricity Boards, 
and Local Authorities) of £17,527,628, 
against £12,371,117 during the corre- 
sponding period in 1937. In future the 
Electricity Commissioners will issue 
four-monthly statements of loans sanc- 


tioned, 
Coal 


Sheffield.—-Demand is best for 
household fuel, stocks being heavily 
drawn upon. Although the demand for 
industrial steams is steady, the output 
of smalls is not fully absorbed. Elec- 
tricity and other public utility concerns 
are, however, taking heavy deliveries. 
Brickworks are taking smaller consign- 
ments, and there are surplus supplies 
of coking smalls, Coke for central heat- 
ing is a firm market, supplies being 
fully taken up. The demand for blast- 
furnace coke continues quiet. 

Export trade shows no change, sup- 
Pliers holding that the disparity be- 
tween Midland and North-East Coast 
Prices renders it difficult to arrange 
business without the aid of a subsidy. 

* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The feature 
of the North-East coal market is the 
heavy demand for large screened steam 
Coal, particularly in the Northumber- 
land section, where the D.C.B. collieries 
are now quoting 19s. per ton for ship- 
ment February or March. The strength 
of the market is due chiefly to the 
domestic demand, there being very 
little new export business. The Durham 
market is steady, gas collieries being 
busy, but the coking and bunker sec- 
tions are only moderately active. Patent 
Oven coke is freely offered at minimum 
Prices, but there are no buyers. 

* 


Glasgow.—The weather remains 
the chief factor in the Scottish coal 
market, Home demand _ continues 
strong, and although collieries are pro- 
ducing at capacity, not all requirements 
are being fully met. The call is mainly 
for domestic fuel; the collieries. are 
heavily in arrears with deliveries, the 
ws Ea tes 

are ting from the high lev 
of demand, and Fife collieries, usually 
engaged largely on shipment business, 


; Vs i 
Supplies are frequent in both the inland 
and shipping branches. 

This area and the Lothians seem to 


be fully booked for some weeks ahead, 
while in the west only the smaller sizes 
of washed nuts are available for new 
business, With forward inquiry from 
abroad on a small scale, the outlook is 
uncertain, but at least the collieries will 
enter the period of quieter demand un- 
burdened by heavy stocks. 


* 


Cardiff.—- Conditions on the Car- 
diff coal market show no signs of im- 
provement except in the local demand 
for industrial coal, and shipments at 
Newport, Cardiff, Swansea and Port 
Talbot last week totalled only 270,800 
tons, compared with 351,600 tons the 
previous week and 430,583 tons in the 
corresponding period last year. Sup- 
plies of sized classes, particularly of dry 
steam coals, are restricted, but offers of 
other grades are plentiful and stocks 
heavy. Prices are nominally unchanged. 

The Italian Coal Monopoly has 
placed further orders for 300,000 tons 
of best large steam coals, and for 30,000 
to 50,000 tons of bunker coals; while 
the Greek State Railways have invited 
tenders for 60,000 tons for delivery be- 
tween February and May, and the 
Argentine Navy for 18,000 tons. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.— Business is slow to ex- 
pand, Consumers appear to be fairly 
well stocked. Forward business is ex- 
tremely quiet, and it is likely that the 
hand-to-mouth buying policy will per- 
sist for some time. 

Basic steel billets are in limited re- 
quest, but a slightly more active mar- 
ket exists for acid qualities. Wire rods 
are being fairly well bought, and there 
are steady inquiries for bright drawn 
steel. There is not much business in 
Structural steel. 

The iron and steel scrap market is 
showing some improvement. Heavy 
cast iron for the foundries is selling at 
65s. to 72s. 6d. per ton, and heavy 
iron-free basic steel at 59s. per ton. 


* 


Middlesbrough.— Movement in the 
pig-iron market is slow, but further 
orders have been released this week and 
makers are still hopeful of a revival 
in trade. The output of foundry iron 
has not increased, but the demand for 
hematite iron is a little better. 

Steel producers indicate that the 
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position is slightly better; a good de- 
mand is being experienced for semi- 
manufactured steel, but the heavy steel 
departments, whilst busy on commer- 
cial orders, would welcome an improve- 
ment in the demand for shipbuilding 
material. Sheet makers are busy and the 
mills are fully employed. Orders for 
sections in connection with the A.R-P. 
shelters have not yet been placed. 

The scrap trade remains quiet. Im- 
ports of iron ore into the Tees in Janu- 
ary amounted to 105,000 tons, against 
79,000 tons in December, 1938. 


* 


Glasgow.—The expected revival 
has not yet come, but as there are many 
important inquiries on the market an 
early improvement is looked for. Sheet- 
makers have been able to keep a large 
proportion of their plant employed; in 
addition to the A.R.P. orders they have 
booked considerable tonnages for the 
motor trade, while export demand has 
also shown some improvement. In most 
branches employment is steady, al- 
though new work is not so plentiful 
as desired and expected, but orders on 
books are sufficient for some weeks’ 
regular employment. 


* 


Cardiff. — Domestic and export busi- 
ness in the tinplate trade remains inac- 
tive. The mills are operating at only 
just over 40 per cent. of capacity and 
forward commitments are estimated at 
about 2} million boxes, equal to just 
over 20,000 tons. The heavier branches 
of the industry are relatively better em- 
ployed, and some of the works are now 
busy manufacturing sheets for air-raid 
shelters. Prices are nominally un- 
changed. A meeting of the International 
Tinplate Cartel is to be held this 
month to consider the export trade 
position. 

* 


News from Abroad.— The demand 
for steel on international markets has 
remained quiet and, in some cases, has 
further declined. The hopes of better 
political relations, however, have 
created a more optimistic feeling. 

Consumers’ purchases are still con- 
fined to immediate requirements. In 
several Empire countries, however, the 
lower prices are gradually stimulating 
the appetite of buyers, particularly in 
British India, where consumption is 
said to be quite satisfactory. A large 
inguiry from Manchukuo has been 
taken up by the Cartel which assigned 
it to a Belgian producer, but a German 
group has nevertheless submitted an 
offer. A small but regular demand is 
coming from Scandinavia and Holland, 
and British orders for semi-finished 


cult on account of competition from 
the United States. 


have been made by the Comptoirs 
which, however, concern only com- 
paratively small tonnages. 

A number of Comptoirs are examin- 
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price of gold. Importing countries 
whose currencies are not related to 
sterling are thus able to obtain their 
supplies more cheaply, but it is ex- 
pected that the conversion rate may 
soon be raised to conform to the actual 
sterling-gold ratio. 

The recently formed international 
cold-rolled hoop Cartel has fixed uni- 
form basis prices and extras. Quotas 
have been based on exports during the 
first half of 1937. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—The tone 
of the market has been slightly better, 
partly owing to the relaxation of politi- 
cal tension. Some buyers who have been 
extremely cautious for several weeks 
are now less reluctant to place orders 
with producers. Turnover, however, has 
not shown much expansion. 

Only minor fluctuations have taken 
place in raw cotton prices. It seems 
probable that legislation will be passed 
in the United States to enable supplies 
to be released on a freer scale, but the 
authorities will not take any action 
which is likely seriously to depress 
prices. 

The yarn market remains dull. A few 
more orders, however, have been 
secured in coarse American counts, 
Home users of Egyptian yarns have 
purchased sparingly, but some special 
contracts have been put through for the 
manufacture of thread. 

Buyers of piece-goods have been 
anxious to keep in touch with prices 
and manufacturers have given out 
numerous quotations, but buying has 
been very irregular. Export demand 
continues disappointing. Some leading 
home trade buyers have been more in- 
clined to make replacements, and in 
certain directions delivery instructions 
against old contracts have been received 
on a freer scale. Further Government 
contracts have been given out in fine 
and heavy materials. 


* 


Wool (Bradford) .—The first series 
of Colonial sales in London will end 
on Friday; it has been well supported 
by both the home and Continental 
trades, although prices have shown a 
decline compared with those realised 
at the preceding auctions. Merinos have 
lost a little ground, while crossbreds 
generally are 1d. per lb. (in the grease) 
cheaper than at the last sales. 

In consuming centres there is little 
or no improvement as regards demand 
for yarns and piece-goods; there has 
been little change in machinery activity, 
The mill which is running full time in 
the West Riding is the exception rather 
than the rule. Many mills are running 
— 75 = cent. of their machinery, 

even t profits are exceeding] 
small, if they exist at a. The trade 
is missing export demand, while an in- 
creasing gga of very cheap imita- 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


ortnight. Wheat, characteristi- 
cally, rose, while many other com- 
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modities fell, in price with the growing 
pessimism last week. After Herr Hitler’s 
speech the movement was reversed, 
The prices of wheat and raw sugar 
tended to decline a little, while the 
markets in non-ferrous metals, rubber 
and linseed oil showed a slight im- 


vement. 

But if the downward trend in the 
prices of primary products has been re- 
versed, the improvement has not yet 
gone very far. Moody’s index of the 
prices of commodities sensitive to 
changes in market psychology (Decem- 
ber 31, 1931 = 100), for example, rose 
from 142.6 to 142.9 during the week 
ended last Wednesday. 


Metals 


Copper. — The copper market was 
easy in the earlier part of the week, 
owing to the uncertainty regarding 
Herr Hitler’s speech. Later, however, 
the price recovered and standard cash 
closed on Wednesday at £42 16s. 3d. 
per ton, a net gain of 11s. 3d, on the 
week. Production outside the United 
States is now again below consumption 
and the American producers are also 
curtailing their output. Apart from the 
political position, the trend of prices 
will be chiefly determined by the out- 
look for American consumption. If this 
shows the expected improvement in the 
next few weeks and the political posi- 
tion does not deteriorate the copper 
price will soon be back to £45 per ton, 


* 


Tin. — The price of tin fluctuated 
widely this week. On Thursday of last 
week the price fell temporarily to 
£208 15s., but during the past week it 
recovered to close on Wednesday at 
£216 per ton and thus showed a net 
gain of £2 15s. on the week. The for- 
ward price, on the other hand, has now 
fallen well below the cash price for the 
first time for twelve months. On Wed- 
nesday the “ backwardation” was as 
high as £1 5s. The cause of the wide 
fluctuations and the revival of the back- 
wardation was the uncertainty regard- 
ing the position of the buffer pool, 
which caused speculators to sell heavily. 
So far the pool has not sold any metal, 
so that there is a danger that the tin 
price will be vulnerable in periods of 
political uncertainty. Moreover, the 
failure of the pool to sell may force the 
I.T.C. to keep the quota for the second 
quarter of the year at 35 per cent. As 
the buffer pool quota (10 per cent.) will 
have to be dropped by March 31st this 
maintenance of the 35 per cent. level 
would actually mean a 10 per cent. cut 
in the quotas. According to the Inter- 
national Tin Research and Develop- 
ment Council, the world’s tin output 
reached 148,000 tons last year, against 
208,300 tons in 1937. Apparent con- 
sumption totalled 152,000 tons in 1938, 
against 198,700 tons in 1937. Accord- 
ing to Messrs A. Strauss and Com- 
pany, Limited, the visible supply of tin 
increased by 3,394 tons to 32,771 tons 
in January. New ies, at 8,708 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


-_ 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED . 


REVIEW OF A DIFFICULT BANKING YEAR 


LIQUID POSITION MAINTAINED 


BRITAIN’S STRONG MONETARY SITUATION 


FAVOURABLE COMPARISON WITH 1914 


LORD WARDINGTON’S ADDRESS 


The eighty-first ordinary general meeting of shareholders was 
held, on the 27th ultimo, at Southern House, Cannon Street, 
London. 

Lord Wardington (Chairman of the bank) presided. 

The notice convening the meeting having been read by the 
secretary, and the auditors’ report by Mr F. S. Tull (Price, Water- 
house and Company), 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the directors’ report, 
said: —My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—Before reviewing the 
results of the year’s working, as exemplified in our figures, there 
are one or two matters of domestic interest to which I would like to 
refer, and I presume you will, as usual, wish to take as read our 
report and balance sheet. 


THE DIRECTORS 


Two of our directors have either retired, or are not seeking re- 
election. Sir Edwin Stockton, who joined our board in 1923 and 
retired last month owing to ill-health, brought with him to our 
councils a wide knowledge of Lancashire business conditions, and as 
a director of the London, Midland and Scottish Railway Company, 
of the London and Lancashire Insurance Company, of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal, and, in addition, of several other companies, as 
also as ex-president of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, he 
could rightly be described as a thoroughly representative man of the 
North-West portion of the country. 

Mr G. A. Harvey came to us on our amalgamation in 1918 with 
the Capital and Counties Bank, Limited, of which he was a joint 
general manager. At that time he had already had forty-eight years 
of banking experience, and now that he has decided not to seck 
re-election he can have the satisfaction, vouchsafed to few people, 
of being able to look back upon no less than sixty-eight years of 
active and useful banking service. To both of these gentlemen you 
will want to offer your grateful good wishes on their retirement. 


TRIBUTE TO MR ABELL 


One other retirement I must also mention with the greatest regret, 
equalled only by our gratitude, not merely for his great service to 
the bank, but also for the high standard which he has set both 
in our own bank and in the City. Mr Abell retired from the post 
of chief general manager at the end of the year. The details of his 
career since he first began banking in the Worcester City and 
County Bank in 1893, and the success and ability with which he has 
filled various positions until he attained the highest executive office 
of chief general manager, outstanding as they are, are not so 
important to my mind as the respect and regard which he universally 
gained and deserved throughout the whole of his active business life. 
This 1s not only what might be called an interested and partial 
°pinion of my own, but I am convinced it is shared by all his col- 
leagues in the bank, by our customers, and by those in financial 
circles generally. The City cannot have too many men of the charac- 
ter and ability of Mr Abell. Our regret at losing him as chief general 
manager is tempered by the satisfaction we feel in gaining him as 
a director. He was elected to the board on his retirement, and you 
Will have an opportunity in a few minutes of showing your grati- 
tude to him for his past services by confirming that election. To 
fill his place we have appointed Mr R. A. Wilson and Mr Sydney 
Parkes as chief general managers, and with all confidence we wish 
Gas very success in carrying out the responsible duties of their 
high office. This is perhaps not an inappropriate moment to con- 
Bratulate Mr Wilson on the recognition of his banking services and 
ability by his re-election for a second year as president of the 
Institute of Bankers. 


SIR FRA?CIS BEANE 


While I am on this pleasant subject of congratulations, I am sure 
you would like to join with me in offering our best wishes to Sir 
Francis Beane, our vice-chairman, on the honour recently bestowed 
on him by His Majesty the King. 

The other vacancy caused by the resignations which I have 
mentioned has been filled by Sir Leonard Lyle, whose name and 
qualifications must be well known to you through his connection with 
the important company of Tate and Lyle. 

During the year we also elected Lord Hutchison of Montrose to 
our board. He is a man of wide experience in various spheres, and 
we already have had ample evidence of his usefulness to the bank. 


BALANCE SHEET 


If you will now kindly turn to the balance sheet you will find 
the figures not greatly changed as compared with those of 1937, and 
I shall only draw your attention to some of the more important. 

To take the liabilities side first, the total due on current, deposit 
and other accounts has been comparatively well maintained at a 
figure showing a reduction of £12,000,000 in the year. This decrease 
is not due to any loss of foreign deposits, because, as I told you when 
we last met, we refrained from offering unduly competitive rates for 
this class of deposits, believing them to be a not unmixed blessing 
either to ourselves or to the country, owing to their fleeting charac- 
ter, which rendered them liable to become an embarrassment to us 
and the exchanges if they were hurriedly withdrawn. The reduction 
under this heading is due to two principal causes. In the first 
place to the amalgamation of a large group of accounts which pre- 
viously figured on both sides of our books, as overdrafts on the 
one hand and credit balances on the other. The net figure alone is 
now shown, causing a contraction on both sides of the balance sheet. 
The remaining part of our reduction is widespread over our system, 
and the balances have been withdrawn for investment, or in search 
of a higher return of interest than that which we felt justified in 


offering. 
ENDORSEMENTS, GUARANTEES AND OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


The only other item amongst our liabilities worthy of special 
remark is that under the heading of endorsements, guarantees and 
other obligations. This shows the large increase of nearly 
£12,750,000; and is almost entirely due to forward exchange opera- 
tions. These transactions have been undertaken on behalf of our 
customers, or correspondents, whose liability appears on the other 
side of our balance sheet. As far as we know these represent legiti- 
mate operations arising out of genuine commercial transactions, but, 
as you are doubtless aware, we and all other banks are tightening 
up our investigation of these operations at the request of the authori- 
ties, with the object of eliminating any obligation undertaken for 
purely speculative purposes. They are in any case an indication of 
the present unsettled state of international affairs which we all so 


earnestly deplore. 


BRITISH, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN BILLS 


On the assets side of our balance sheet, the liquid assets of cash, 
money at call, etc., bear very much the same proportions to our 
deposits as they did last year, but you will be glad to notice the 
welcome increase of £3,000,000 under the heading of British and 
Colonial and foreign bills. 

Our investments show a decrease of £6,000,000, and this is due to 
two main causes. The larger part is the result of actual sales, or 
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repayment of investments reaching maturity or drawings for pay- 
ment, and a substantial sum has been taken from the interest 
received on those which were bought at a premium, in order to 
write them down to par by the first maturity date. This, no doubt, 
you will agree is a wise and conservative proceeding, although it 
is done at the expense of our profit figures for the year. The re- 
mainder of the decrease as compared with last year is caused by 
the ordinary process of writing down those investments, the market 
price of which has fallen since last year. I shall have some more 
to say on this point later on. 


LOANS AND ADVANCES 


Loans and advances, the most important item of our assets, show 
a reduction of over £6,000,000, which undoubtedly is a disappoint- 
ment, and if those who insist that banks should be forced to increase 
their credit facilities can tell us how this can be done, in the absence 
of willing and credit-worthy borrowers, no persuasion, let alone 
force, would be required to induce banks to comply. They would 
be only too glad to see a keener disposition on the part of the public 
to take greater advantage of the credit facilities we are anxious to 
give. 


MONETARY EXPANSION 


This argument on the part of our critics is a striking instance of 
the neglect which theoretical economists so often give to psycho- 
logical factors. Everything may point to the desirability of increased 
loans. It may seem plain that it would put more money into circu- 
lation, increase the purchasing power of the public, and be a stimu- 
lant to trade, but the maintenance of cheap money and monetary 
manipulations, and other devices to encourage borrowers and greater 
spending, fail in their object if the public refuse to take advantage 
of the opportunities offered to them. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


An individual may have a bulky roll of notes in his pocket, or a 
firm may have large resources at its disposal, either in the shape of 
credit balances or the offer of loans, but they will not buy to-day if 
they think they can buy cheaper to-morrow, neither will they embark 
on new enterprises if they do not feel confident that they have a fair 
chance of conducting them profitably, and so the day of improve- 
ment is indefinitely postponed. As Lord Stamp put it in a recent 
address, the horse of economics is like his counterpart in the animal 
world; you can lead him to the water, but you cannot make him 
drink if, either for good or bad reasons, he is disinclined to do so. 

Apart from this neglect of psychological factors, those who advo- 
cate the doctrine of monetary expansion as a panacea for any 
recession in business are not always happy in the moment which they 
choose for putting forward their views. The recession which began 
in 1937 and evoked the usual demands for increased expansion, 
occurred, as a matter of fact, at a time when monetary conditions 
had been kept easy, bankers’ deposits with the Bank of England 
averaging nearly £13,000,000 higher in the first half of 1938 than 
in the corresponding period of 1937. Further, it is incorrect to 
assume a too automatic and rigid association between bankers’ cash 
and other assets, which, in fact, does not exist and which it is not 
practical to attain. The banks have had both the means and the 
will in these difficult times to give both industry and the stock 
market all the support considered safe and expedient which was 
asked for. 


U.S.A. EXPERIENCE 


The example of the United States of America indicates the dangers 
and difficulty of the policy which it is suggested we should follow. 
There the reserve balances of the commercial banks expanded from 
1933 to 1936 in excess of current commercial requirements. 
reserves piled up until the total of reserves was double legal require- 
ments. In 1936 the authorities used their power to vary legal 
reserve requirements to increase them by half; but this still left 
large excess. Then the rise in prices, which it had been the object 
of this policy to assist, suddenly, under the impulse of re-armament 


: 


requirements came just at a time when security prices were weak 
and needed support. It is easy to be wise after but 
would seem that either there was a latent danger 
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allowing the cash resources of the banks to outrun current require. 
ments and the curtailment should have been applied earlier, or that 
the movements in the prices of commodities and securities do not 
lend themselves to alternate stimulus and control by credit expansion 
and contraction so readily as our advisers would have us believe. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


It should be observed that our conditions now are not the same as 
conditions in 1932, and there is no assurance that a repetition of 
the 1932 experiment would have identical results. In 1932 a series 
of political changes had led to a revival of business confidence which 
encouraged the use of money; there was an enormous opening for 
the employment of cheap long-term capital in housing and con- 
struction, the only form of capital outlay in which interest rates are 
of decisive importance; and the conversion of the largest outstand- 
ing Government obligation made possible an immediate and large 
adjustment in interest rates. To-day the political outlook dis- 
courages investment; the demand for new houses is waning, and 
there is no scope in present levels for a sudden and large further 
reduction in interest rates. 

This is a matter of special concern for the banks, because if we 
were pressed, for. instance, into taking up large issues by local 
authorities for public works, as has been suggested, our investment 
portfolio, vulnerable as it already is, would become a great deal 
more so. In times of crisis our investments are of very little use 
to us in meeting heavy withdrawals of deposits. It is impossible to 
sell any important amount at any price at such times, and we are 
also faced with the problem of providing for depreciation. In the 
interests of our depositors, therefore, quite apart from our share- 
holders, it would be improper to increase much further our already 
large proportion of investments to deposits. It has been estimated 
that the clearing banks must have seen a temporary depreciation of 
their investments last September of over £40,000,000. It is only 
natural, therefore, that bankers should hesitate in making any con- 
siderable addition to their vulnerability in this respect under existing 
conditions. 

This may seem somewhat of a digression from the subject of the 
amount of our loans, but I think you will agree that what I have 
said has some bearing on the matter. 


ADVANCES TO AGRICULTURE 


Under some headings in our advances we do see a tendency to 
increase. Those engaged in agriculture, though they are borrowing 
less than they did a few years ago, have taken slightly more from 
us this year than last, and again I must pay a tribute to the farm- 
ing community for the remarkably small amount of bad debts which 
we have suffered under the heading of agriculture. They are, as 
usual, the largest borrowers of all the categories into which we 
divide our advances, and considering the many difficulties of which 
they have been the victims, our comparative immunity from bad 
debts on their account is greatly to their credit. 

“ Banking, Insurance, and Finance” show a substantial rise, and 
in the categories of “ Engineering,” “ Public Utility,” “ Shipping 
and Shipbuilding,” “Local Authorities,” ‘“ Brewing and Dis- 
tilleries,” we see welcome increases, but they are more than offset 
by falls, particularly in the class entitled “Iron and Steel,” with 
somewhat smaller decreases in “ Theatres, Hotels, etc.,” “ Miscel- 
laneous,” “ Silk, Linen, Hosiery,” “ Stockbrokers,” and “Com.” 
Our average overdraft in all categories, comprising 198,938 accounts, 
comes out at £822. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


In our profit and loss account, and in our report, you will notice 
the simplified wording which at our last meeting I told you we 
intended to employ. In its old form it was very cumbersome, and 
I think it can be taken for granted, without being specifically stated, 
that our profit figure has been ascertained after payment of such 
necessary items as salaries, pensions, staff bonuses and allowances, 
the annual contributions to staff funds, rebate, income tax, ¢t 
The final figure of our profit and loss is £127,000 less than last year, 


in a period of reduced loans and turnover, and, on the other 


g 


hand, of increased costs, such as National Defence Contribution, 
and tens of thousands spent on Air Raid Precautions, which latter 
we hope will not be a recurring item, I think we may be 
justified in thinking that a sum of £1,705,000 is not unsatisfactory. 


AN ANXIOUS YEAR 


Well, ladies and gentlemen, these are the figures representing the 
result of our trading during a year which none of us is likely © 
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It was a year of deep anxieties, and within an ace of being 
a year of tragedy. Those anxieties have not yet been wholly removed, 
in spite of the great efforts made by the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues, and even those who regard the future with greater 
optimism than some others must feel that now is the time to review 
the situation in order to discover, and if possible remedy, the weak 
points in our defensive armour. Political and military deficiencies, 
however much the financial and commercial situation may be affected 
by them, are outside the scope of any appropriate comment at our 
annual meeting, but I think it might be not without interest to see 
how our financial situation has stood the strain, and what lessons we 
ought to have learned. 


forget. 


COMPARISONS WITH 1914 


Perhaps the most instructive line of approach is for me to com- 
pare shortly the events and possibilities of last September with those 
of similar anxiety in August, 1914. My chief purpose is to show 
that in many ways our banking and monetary system was both much 
stronger and more elastic last September than it was at the outbreak 
of war twenty-four years ago. On the other hand, this ought not 
to delude us into thinking that no weaknesses were revealed by the 
recent crisis. In August, 1914, we had a currency almost entirely 
of gold. Gold sovereigns were in circulation. The Bank of England 
was bound to redeem its notes in gold; the fiduciary issue was 
limited to £18,000,000, and the Bank was bound to buy and sell 
gold on demand. At the same time, the Bank’s gold reserves on 
July 29th only amounted to £37,000,000. There was thus a real 
danger of a rapid exhaustion of the Bank’s gold reserves, either 
through an increased demand for currency by the public or else 
through a transfer of funds abroad, with its consequent reaction on 
the exchanges. The problem of meeting the public’s increased 
currency needs was met by the creation of Treasury notes. 


THE TREASURY NOTE ISSUE 


These had to be hurriedly improvised, and, incidentally, the banks 
were empowered to borrow Treasury Notes up to the limit of 25 per 
cent. of their deposit liabilities, Comparatively little use was made of 
this facility, but the fact that it was available gave instant relief 
and at the same time checked any tendency to withdraw deposits. 
Ultimately the Treasury issue was taken over by the Bank of 
England on behalf of the Treasury in 1928. At the same time 
the fiduciary note issue was established at £260 millions (compared 
“2 £18 millions in July, 1914), but with the very important reser- 
, on that the limit could either be expanded or reduced under 
cined conditions, After being reduced to £200 millions, with a 
seasonal increase of £30 millions over last Christmas, we have seen 


Within the last few weeks how it has been increased to a total of 
£400 millions. 


eile are problem arose from the fact that large credits had been 
wall . banks and accepting houses to their clients all over the 
a o ailure to meet these bills on maturity would have involved 
vellaa aie market and the whole British banking system in 
oun — and loss. After a temporary moratorium it was 
nate or the Bank of England to take over approved pre- 
bill orium bills without recourse to the holder, and to hold the 
oan cold storage until the end of the war. The Government 

nteed the Bank against loss, and the acceptor who was liable 


f . 
eben of the bill was charged interest at 2 per cent. over 


STOCK EXCHANGE PROBLEMS 


on Series of important problems arose in connection with 
open ock Exchange. At the end of July, 1914, there were many 
wal aia on the Stock Exchange, and a large number of these 
the § anced directly or indirectly by the banks. As a consequence 
Stock Exchange remained closed from July 31, 1914, until the 
cla ng of 1915, and minimum prices were fixed for most first- 
8S securities, 
These are only a few of the problems and the methods of meeting 
; arose in 1914. If we pass on to September, 1938, the 
mat Point which springs to light is the far greater elasticity of our 
for goog ons panking system compared with that of 1914. First, 
not now 2 oF evil, we were no longer on the gold standard, gold is 
tioned, has circulation, and our note issue, as I have already men- 
tion been very much more elastic, and the improvisa- 
S of 1914 were unnecessary last September. 
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ABNORMAL DEMAND FOR CURRENCY 


There was, it is true, an abnormal demand for currency, but this 
demand was not due to any feeling of panic. 

On the contrary, the general public behaved with exemplary calm- 
ness, _ What happened was that emergency A.R.P. expenditure, the 
mobilisation of the Fleet and the anti-aircraft division of the Terri- 
torial Army, and the special currency needs of those who were 
sending their families away to the country, all meant that additional 
notes were required. Also we, in company with the other banks. felt 
it advisable to reinforce our local currency reserves throughout the 
country, for had war broken out railway and other communications 
might have suffered from air attack. But the real point of contrast 
is this. In 1914, a new paper currency had to be created in order 
to satisfy the war-time demand, and the banks remained shut for 
three days while the currency was improvised. Last September, on 
the other hand, the big increase in the note circulation took place 
entirely automatically and with no disturbance at all. 


EXTERNAL FINANCIAL RELATIONS 


From our internal currency position I pass next to our external 
financial relations. Here the first point of contrast is that we were 
not faced once more with the 1914 problem of outstanding bills 
accepted in London on behalf of overseas clients. There was no 
need for the bank to devise a scheme of putting such bills into cold 
storage. There were various reasons for this contrast. One of them 
is the regrettable fact that international trade has fallen to a low 
ebb, and it has been common knowledge that for many years past 
the London Discount Market has been dealing in Treasury bills 
rather than in commercial bills. 

Secondly, there is the fact that many bills in the London market 
have since the crisis in 1931 been subject to the various standstil] 
schemes. These bills were already, in a sense, in cold storage long 
before the September crisis became imminent. To that extent, emer- 
gency arrangements were already in existence. Also the majority of 
London houses interested in these bills have for a long time past so 
ordered their affairs that even if the bulk of the standstill bills were 
not met, no serious difficulty would have arisen. Granted, there- 
fore, the fact that the outbreak of war would have meant the sudden 
disappearance of some of the standstill schemes and a complete and 
final loss on the bills covered by such schemes, even then there 
would have been no serious new problem to be solved. 


MOVEMENT OF FUNDS 


Last year’s anxiety over our external position arose in quite a 
different way. For years past a mass of floating unemployed capital 
has been constantly shifting from one centre to another, the motive 
behind the migrations being generally a search for safety rather 
than a desire for profit. Much of this money had found refuge in 
London. So soon as the possibility of war emerged it began to flow 
to other centres, and, if war had broken out, or even had the crisis 
been prolonged, the stream might have developed into a torrent, 
and even as it was a considerable strain was put upon the Exchanges. 
We were, however, in a much stronger position to protect ourselves. 
In contrast to 1914, when the Bank of England only held £37 
millions of gold, with, perhaps, £130 millions of gold coin in the 
pockets of the public and the tills of the banks, last August we were 
in a very strong position. On March 31, 1938, when they were then 
at their peak, our total gold reserves, valued at the then current 
market price of 140s. per ounce fine, were no less than £835 millions. 
The Bank of England’s own reserves valued at 140s. came to £538 
millions, while the Exchange Equalisation Account—a new factor 
since 1914—held £297 millions. Although in defending sterling we 
lost nearly £100 millions of gold during the autumn crisis, only 
minimum disturbance was caused to the banking system, or the 
Money Market, as none of this gold came out of the Bank of 
England, but from the Exchange Equalisation Account, and so it did 
not lead pound for pound to a corresponding contraction of the 


credit basis. 


THE STERLING-DOLLAR RATE 


The past year has seen a fall in the sterling-dollar rate from round 
about $5.00 to round about $4.65. This fall is a matter for regret, 
as bringing to an end for the time being the comparative stability 
which had been established after the disturbed period 1931-34, when 
at one time it had been as low as $3.23. But it took place without 
weakening the friendly relations which existed between the parties 
to the Tripartite Agreement, which means that it was recognised as 
being due, not to any deliberate policy of depreciation, but to causes 
which were not under the control of our monetary authorities. I 
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emphasise the fact that the fall was not due to deliberate policy, 
because there were voices raised in favour of the deliberate deprecia- 
tion of sterling in terms of dollars, on the ground that sterling was 
“ over-valued” and that this over-valuation constituted a heavy 
handicap to British export industry. 

Is it not time that the fallacy was realised of explaining the course 
of British trade with the whole of the rest of the world by reference 
exclusively to the exchange rate of sterling on one other currency, 
viz., the dollar? Sterling may be over-valued, and this may be a 
cause of the recent excess of imports over exports; but the over- 
valuation is presumably in relation to the currencies of the countries 
from which the imports come and to which exports have declined; 
and the United States is only one among a number of these. Most 
of the Empire and sterling area currencies have been maintained at a 
discount in terms of sterling ever since the great devaluation move- 
ment of 1930-33. How is it proposed that this discount should be 
removed? By the English monetary authorities buying and holding 
of Japanese yen, Argentine pesos, Swedish kronor, or even Australian 
and New Zealand pounds? If this is not proposed, what is? 


A FALLACY DESCRIBED 


It is a fallacy to explain the British trade balance by reference 
to the sterling-dollar rate; it is equally fallacious to explain the 
sterling-dollar rate by reference exclusively either to British or to 
American foreign trade. The sterling-dollar rate depends on the 
aggregate of transactions that take place between the sterling area 
as a whole and the dollar area as a whole, and of these transactions 
only a fraction are trade transactions. In recent years, as everyone 
in touch with exchange markets knows, the sterling-dollar rate has 
been determined mainly by capital movements from Europe to 
America and vice versa. 


Even in the figures given for Anglo-American trade there is a 
fallacy lurking. The “ gigantic figure” of the excess of American 
sales to Britain over American purchases from Britain is given 
without any reference to the large amount of gold which has been 
sold by Britain to America. If Britain is paid with gold for exports 
to South Africa, and then exports the gold to America to pay for 
imports from America, can she expect—or should she wish—to pay 
for these imports with British exports again? 


STOCK EXCHANGE PRECAUTIONS 


So far as the Stock Exchange was concerned, there was one 
fundamental difference between August, 1914, and September, 1938. 
Twenty-four years ago war came as a complete bombshell, and the 
Stock Exchange was caught with many open commitments. By 
last September, however, the danger had been foreseen weeks and 
even months ahead, and indeed this apprehension was one reason 
why Throgmorton Street did not respond to the summer recovery in 
Wall Street. There were, thus, comparatively few open positions 
of a character which would have called for special treatment. Never- 
theless, as the danger of war became more imminent, there was a 
general fall in prices, chiefly because no one cared to buy securities. 
A day or two before the culminating point of the crisis, therefore, 
minimum prices were fixed for a wide range of Government securi- 
ties, and the Stock Exchange agreed of its own volition not to deal 
below those prices. This was a very desirable precaution. The 
intrinsic soundness of these securities was beyond question, and 
bankers and others had very properly been accustomed to accept 
them as collateral for loans. The fall in their market price was 
reaching the point where the margin of security was disappearing, 
and so a serious banking and credit problem was beginning to arise. 
Let me say at once that no banker would have thought of calling in 
his loans just because the value of his collateral was shrinking for 
reasons far beyond the borrower’s control. Yet both bankers and 
their customers are grateful to the Stock Exchange for taking action 
which saved them from what might have been an embarrassing 
position. 

As far as I have gone in this comparison between the two periods. 
the advantage generally, I think you will agree, is largely in favour 
of 1938, but in one respect we are not so well off as we were in 


1914, as we have lost a large proportion of our 1914 reserve of 


BRITAIN’S EXPORT TRADE 


The question of our export trade figured in the speeches of nearly 
all bank chairmen to their shareholders last year, and it has. lost 
none of its importance to-day. That it is still receiving considerable 
attention in Government and trade circles is indicated by what has 
been said in Parliament, by the increased export credit facilities 
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which have been foreshadowed, by the trade agreements enter: 
into, particularly the important Anglo-American agreement, and by 
the deliberations of such bodies as the Federation of British Indys- 
tries, and the Association of British Chambers of Commerce. Ip 
these days of fierce competition, with an ever-increasing tendency 
towards national self-sufficiency and industrialisation ; when all 
countries are striving to sell and are becoming more unwilling to 
buy ; when every kind of obstacle is placed in the channels oj 
commerce, trade takes on the aspect more and more of commercial 
warfare, instead of being as it should be, an exchange of goods for 
the benefit of both parties. Anything that can be done, therefore, 
in the direction advocated by the President of the Board of Trade. 
whereby arrangements might be made between the industries 
in the various countries, including our own, which would allocaie 
markets fairly, and enable everyone to do the maximum of trade 
on the soundest possible basis, would be greatly welcomed. 


AN OBJECT LESSON 


I see from the papers that the Locomotive Manufacturers’ 
Association have provided an object lesson of this kind in the 
negotiations which they have opened up with Turkey. In these 
days, when the tendency in some quarters to hurl insults and chal- 
lenges across the seas is so noticeable, I wonder if you will think it 
out of place at a bank meeting if I recall an ancient warning, which 
seems to me as modern and as truly appropriate to our international 
problems of to-day, whether political or economic, as it was nineteen 
centuries ago: “If ye bite and devour one another, take heed lest 
ye be not consumed one of another.” 


I now beg to move: “ That the report just taken as read be 
received and adopted, and that, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the directors therein, final dividends be declared for the year 
ended December 31st last on the paid-up capital of the company of 
6 per cent. actual on the “ A” shares, and of 24 per cent. actual on 
the “B” shares, payable, less income tax, on and after January 28, 
1939.” 

The resolution was seconded by Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E., the 
deputy-chairman, and carried. 

The retiring directors were re-elected (with the exception of 
Mr G. A. Harvey, who did not offer himself for re-election), and 
Messrs Price, Waterhouse and Company were reappointed auditors 
for the year 1939. 

Votes of thanks to the directors for their services during the past 
year, to the staff for their excellent work, and to the chairman for 
presiding, were carried, and the proceedings then terminated. 





GOVERNMENTS STOCK AND OTHER 
SECURITIES INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


BOARD’S DIVIDEND POLICY 


The sixty-seventh annual ordinary general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 27th ultimo, in London. 

Mr J. S. Austen (the chairman) first referred to the death of his 
predecessor in the chair, Viscount St. Davids. He said: Lord St. 
Davids became a director of this company 48 years ago and I became 
a director within a few months of that time. It was the time of 
the Baring crisis, and on a valuation the capital represented by our 
deferred stock had disappeared and part of the capital of the prefer- 
ence stock as well. However, we built up the company until the 
capital was intact and we were paying 10 per cent. on the deferred 
stock. Furthermore, from time to time we made a free distribution 
of stock. In the course of building up no class of investment 
contributed so much to our progress as our investments in South 
American railways. Then by a strange irony of fate those very 
railways which had served us so well suddenly turned and rent Us. 
Railways, I think, are never likely to be worse than they are, and 
we can reasonably hope for an improvement, but it is very difficult 
to see how the railways can once more hold the position they 
formerly held. 

In order to maintain our dividend we have taken £2,000 odd from 
the revenue reserve account. I say this in no apologetic tone, for in 
fact I rather glory in what we have done. This company lives 
largely on the dividends paid by other companies, and I claim that 
we set other companies an example. I always regard a reserve fund 
as something upon which you may call in times of trouble. If you 
do not, I can really see very little use in having a reserve fund at all 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD NUMBER OF NEW POLICIES 


SIR WILLIAM GOSCHEN’S ADDRESS 


The general meeting of members of the Sun Life Assurance 
Society was held, on the 31st ultimo, at the Chief Office, 63 Thread- 
needle Street, London. 

The Hon. Sir William H. Goschen, K.B.E. (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: The year 1938 with its international 
crises has been a very difficult one, but nevertheless, as Chairman of 
your Society, I am glad to be able to report steady progress. The 
total new life assurance business for the year was rather more than 
35,000 policies for Sums Assured exceeding £21,500,000, and 
although a small decrease of £350,000 has robbed us of a record 
for sums assured, we have scored with the number of policies, which 
is 1,500 more than the previous best, in 1937. Moreover, an 
analysis of the new business shows that we have also achieved a 
record in the amount of the sums assured secured under the Whole 
Life and Endowment Assurance classes. You will observe from the 
Report that the Funds of the Society have again made a substantial 
advance, from £43,000,000 to over £45,000,000. 

Turning to the Revenue Account for the Life Assurance 
Business, you will see that the premium income is now nearly five 
million pounds and our interest income nearly one and a half 
millions. Low interest rates still prevail, and last year has had to 
bear the burden of an increase in the rate of Income Tax. The 
net rate earned on the Life Assurance Fund during 1938 was 
£3 18s. 7d. per cent., which is somewhat less than that earned in 
1937, but still quite satisfactory. 

On the other side of the Account, claims both by death and 
maturity naturally show an increase in amount, about £200,000 in 
each case. The claims by death are, however, well within the 
expectation, the ratio of the actual to the expected number being 
lower than in the year 1937, which was itself a very good year. 

There is also an increase in surrenders, but bonuses in cash have 
fallen considerably, as is to be expected in a year following a distri- 
bution of profits. 


REDUCED EXPENSE RATIO 


You may remember that last year I announced that for the third 
year we had achieved a reduction in the “ commission and expense ” 
ratio, and I ventured to prophesy that the year 1938 would see yet 
a further fall. It is, therefore, gratifying to be able to tell you 
that for the fourth year in succession the ratio shows a decrease, 
and a very appreciable one. The Annuity, Sinking Fund and 
Accident Accounts need little comment. The Proprietors’ Fund 
follows a normal course, and now stands at £729,000. 

Turning to the Balance Sheet, the items on the Liabilities side 
need no explanation, There are a few points on the Assets side to 
which I might draw your attention. 

One of the largest items among the Assets is £10,872,000 in 
British Government Securities, nearly 25 per cent. of the total. 
During last year we continued to reduce our foreign investments 
and they are now no more than 5 to 6 per cent. of our total Assets, 
While those in the British Empire are about 94 per cent. Railway 
and other Debentures show an increase of nearly £1,000,000, but 
there is little change in the relatively small amounts which we have 
mvested in Preference and Ordinary Stocks agd Shares. 

You will recall that in 1937, a year characterised by great 
financial instability, the depreciation in our Assets was rather less 
than two per cent. The valuation made at the end of 1938 dis- 
closed a further depreciation of a little over two per cent., a total 
of only four per cent. over the two years. 


RECORD OF STABILITY 


We may, I think, consider that this small rate of depreciation in 
tWo years of such general instability has amply justified our invest- 
ment policy and provides evidence of the unchallengeable security 
Offered by the Society to its policy-holders. I may also mention 
that the aggregate market value of our Assets exceeds the values at 
Which they appear in the Balance Sheet by a considerable margin, 
thus providing a valuable reserve for the future. 

_ That this record of stability with its guarantee of future security 
18 appreciated by the public is evidenced by the very large amount 
of With Profit Assurance which is granted by the Society each year. 

I have, as you see, confined my remarks solely to the Report and 
Accounts, and have tried to show you the Sun Life Assurance 
Society going steadily on its way notwithstanding the difficulties 
with which we have been confronted. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The annual general meeting of the Union Bank of Australia, 
Limited, was held, on the 30th ultimo, at 71 Cornhill, London. 

Major-General Sir John H. Davidson, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. 
(chairman of the bank), presided. 

The Chairman, referring to the interchange of visits by members 
of the board and staff between this country and overseas and 
various changes in appointments among the higher officers in 
Australia, proceeded: As regards taxation, since last year an increase 
of 15 per cent. on the Federal income-tax rates has been made by 
Australia, primarily for purposes of defence expenditure. This is, 
of course, in addition to National Defence Contribution tax, which 
we pay for defence purposes on this side, and on which we get no 
Dominion relief for double taxation. As for New Zealand taxation, 
the position remains as I described it last year. The taxes there in 
the past year have absorbed virtually the whole of the profit derived 
from our operations in that Dominion. There is some hope that 
during the coming session of the New Zealand Parliament there may 
be adopted some change in the system of taxation of the banks. 
I calculate that for the current year the total taxes to be paid by this 
bank will amount to no less a sum than £250,000, which is greater 
than the net dividend we are distributing. 

The Chairman, having given an exhaustive review of world condi- 
tions, and particularly of conditions in Australia, continuing, said: — 

The balance-sheet total stands at £47,658,187, which shows little 
change on last year’s total. There is a reduction of some £350,000 
on the liabilities side caused by the fall of a like amount in deposits. 
On the assets side there is a fall of some £2,700,000 in cash and 
balance of remittances and drafts in transit, and this is accounted 
for by an increase of £2,350,000 in advances and the decrease in 
deposits already mentioned. The gross profits are up by over 
£61,000. On the other hand, expenses are up by some £71,000. 
The net profit is £244,682, and to this amount must be added 
£145,914 carried forward, making a total available of £390,596. 
We have declared a final dividend of 4 per cent., less tax (making 
7 per cent., less tax, for the year), leaving £157,263, i.e. an increase 
of £11,349, to be carried forward. 

The report and accounts were unanimously agreed to. 


F. W. WOOLWORTH AND COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
RECORD SALES AND PROFITS 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of F. W. Woolworth and 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 27th ultimo, in London. 

Mr W. L. Stephenson (chairman), who presided, in the course 
of his speech, said: The company has in 1938 reached a new high 
in sales and consequent profits. This is doubly pleasing when we 
realise that 1938 was by no means a boom year. The remunerative 
business enjoyed during the Coronation period of 1937 was only 
partially countered by improved Scotch business resulting from the 
Glasgow Exhibition. Later came the crisis, when we, in common 
with other shopkeepers, found the people, with gloom and uncer- 
tainty in their hearts, had little inclination to buy. Happily, as we 
shall always thankfully recall, this passed and trade resumed its 
normal course, with the result that by the end of the year we found 
that in our old stores we had made a gain in sales which, though 
small in percentage, represented a considerable volume in itself. 

The net profit, after all expenses and depreciation, at £6,961,141, 
is an increase of £471,127, which represents a gain of 7.26 per 
cent. After the deduction of tax the profit is £4,929,395, an increase 
of £136,448, which represents a gain in real profit of 2.85 per cent. 

Stocks of merchandise on hand, despite the considerable addition 
to selling space, are lower than at previous inventory. This reduc- 
tion in stock was deliberately brought about and certain depart- 
ments were permitted to run down, as towards the end of the year it 
became evident that some types of merchandise were easing in price. 
Our buyers are now in the happy position of securing advantages 
in their purchases of such — which will in turn be passed on to 

in improved value. 

rine Sane sina been dividends on the preference shares and 
an interim dividend of 9d. per share on the ordinary shares. The 
directors now recommend that the available balance should be dealt 
with as follows: transfer to freehold building reserve, £100,000; 
transfer to reserve for staff benevolent fund, £110,000; payment on 
February Ist next of a final dividend of 1s. 9d. per unit, less income 
tax, on 30 million 5s. units of ordinary stock, £1,903,125; payment 
on the same date on the ordinary stock of 9d. per unit cash bonus, 
less income tax, £815,625. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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GENERAL CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED 


DIFFICULT MARKET CONDITIONS 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 27th ultimo, in London. 

Mr R. B. H. Ottley (chairman of the company) said that the 
company’s general reserve account had been brought up to a figure 
of £50,000 by a transfer of £10,000 from the revenue account. The 
carry-forward, although lower by £590 than the amount brought 
in, was still substantial at the figure of £24,655. In the geographical 
distribution of their securities what little change there was to be 
observed tended to illustrate a general improvement of the list which 
it was the board’s constant endeavour to achieve. The percentage 
of investments in the continent of Europe became 10.19, whereas 
twelve months ago it was 11.38. 

Although gross income from investments showed a shrinkage 
from £106,836 to £99,802, this was in great part accounted for 
by the fact that in 1937 the company was fortunate enough to 
collect £2,700 in respect of arrears of cumulative dividend, whereas 
in 1938 only £350 was received under that head. For the first 
half of the year revenue was maintained at the high rate of the 
previous year; the reduction had all been experienced in the latter 
half. 

The stupendous figures of expenditure which re-armament would 
entail would, of necessity, cast upon the nation a heavy burden, 
which might, however, in some measure be alleviated by the extent to 
which industry might derive benefit from its repercussions. How 
far the load could be laid upon the already heavily burdened 
shoulders of the taxpayer without bringing into operation the inexor- 
able law of diminishing returns, or how far the day of reckoning 
might be deferred by State borrowing, must be a problem of the 
greatest perplexity to those who had to decide it. 

If it were possible for the company to adopt any consistent in- 
vestment policy, he suggested it would be to sell such foreign 
holdings as remained to them and intensify the course they had 
been following in the past four years of relying almost exclusively 
upon investments in Great Britain and the British Empire. No 
longer was geographical distribution of investment a criterion of 
strength. It was all the more pleasing, therefore, to observe the 
development taking place in British possessions abroad, particularly 
in Canada, where the mining industry, which exerted an impor- 
tant influence on the economic life of the country, continued to 
show steady improvement. 

But in times such as these, any investment policy must be 
governed to a great extent by prevailing conditions, and it was in- 
creasingly difficult either to buy or to sell on the Stock Exchange 
even moderate amounts of securities without an entirely dispropor- 
tionate disturbance of their market quotation. He had stated last 
year, and he repeated, that too much importance need not be 
attached to the figure of depreciation, which, in common with the 
experience of all investment trust companies, had risen during the 
past year from 4.8 per cent. to 12.4 per cent. That by no means 
indicated a shrinkage in the real value of their investments, but a 
shrinkage in the Stock Exchange quotation which had largely lost 
its significance, for it was true to say that at the prices quoted 
in the vast majority of cases, little if any stock could be purchased, 
or indeed sold. 


Their company rested upon sure foundations and, in the absence 


_of any major upheaval, stockholders need have no anxiety about their 


investments. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted-and a final 
dividend of 5 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary stock, making, 
with the interim dividend, 7 per cent. for the year, was declared. 


Our Information Service 


The Intelligence Branch of The Economist has been 
enlarged to meet the growing demand for economic and 
statistical information. The Department has been able to 
secure the services of a number of experts, and is prepared 


to supply information and reports on any branch of 
industry and finance as well as on international relations 
at a fee proportionate to the work involved. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the 
Intelligence Branch, THE ECONOMIST 
8 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 
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ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 
BONUS SHARE ISSUE 


Speaking at the forty-second annual general meeting of Ashanti 
Goldfields Corporation, Limited, held on the 31st ultimo, in London 
the chairman, Mr J. H. Batty, said that the share capital wa, 
£1,000,000, and shareholders had received a circular giving notice 
of a resolution to increase this by £250,000, bringing the share 
capital to £1,250,000. Of this, £200,000, or one million ordinary 
shares of 4s., was recommended to be distributed among share. 
holders, and a resolution would be put for their approval at an 
extraordinary mecting, immediately following this meeting, to 
authorise the directors to distribute same to the shareholders as , 
free bonus on the basis of one in five. The balance of £50,000, or 
250,000 4s. shares, was being offered to shareholders at £3 per share, 
in the proportion of one for twenty shares held. 

Income-tax reserve was £255,299 and the National Defence Con. 
tribution £47,336. The dividend equalisation account, £200,000, 
was to be capitalised to enable the directors to carry out the recom- 
mendation of a free share bonus of one in five shares to the share- 
holders. Sundry creditors, exploring account and investment reserve 
came to £285,376. This included the investment reserve, being 
profits on the sale of investments of about £155,000. 


RECORD PROFITS AND DEVELOPMENTS 

This year’s profit, after providing for depreciation of £61,129, 
was £1,042,064, and again showed a record. After deducting 
income tax reserve of £24,000 and £46,000 for National Defence 
Contribution, £972,064 was available for distribution. Of this the 
company would have distributed £950,000. After providing 
£10,000 for the pension fund there would be a total balance carried 
forward of £112,425. 

Expenditure during the past year was considerably heavier than 
usual, this being primarily explained by the cost of erecting the 
residues retreatment plant (mow completed) and additions to the 
power plant. 

Investments in other mining companies were £722,929, an increase 
of about £38,000, which was explained by taking up their share 
in the Bibiani new issue. They would be participating in the new 
issues of Amalgamated Banket Areas and Ariston Mine. The 
income from these investments was improving year by year. 


REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENTS 

There had been vitally important developments, especially at the 
bottom of the mine. This discovery, with the promise it implied 
that the reef would go down to the limits at which mining was 
possible, and the existence of the Obuasi South Shoot, made a more 
progressive programme possible to give an increase in the monthly 
output. These discoveries made the outlook much more promising 
than a year ago. The exposure on 29 level to date, by eleven cross- 
cuts, was in length 500 feet, with an average width of 19.5 feet and 
an average value of 38.4 dwts.; on No. 30 level, by eight cross-cuts, 
the corresponding figures were 350 feet, 18.6 feet and 50.9 dwts. 
In neither had they come to the end of the payable ore shoot, which, 
according to diamond drill indications on No. 29 level, they might 
expect to have a length of about 900 to 1,000 feet. These develop- 
ments, in conjunction with payable discoveries on the Obuasi South 
Shoot, had revolutionised the outlook. 

The main shaft had now been sunk to 31 level. A cross-cut would 
shortly be started to cut the reef, which was expected to be reached 
at, say, 500 feet. It might be possible to have this.cross-cut through 
the reef in April. The sinking of the main shaft would in due 
course be continued to 35 level. 


OUTPUT TO BE INCREASED 

The consulting engineer had outlined a programme to bring the 
output within the next two years to 30,000 tons a month. The first 
step was the commencement last November of a new south shaft, 
mainly for developing the new South Obuasi Shoot; they were 
i ik this shaft to S00 feet, and it would be 
feet. The site selected would enable the 
the Obuasi South Shoot from the surface 


3 


Ore reserves showed an increase of 239,176. They had now 
an average value of 21 dwt. On last year’ 
output the reserve represented eight years’ supply and on an output 


a 
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BIBIANI (1927), LIMITED 
INCREASED ORE RESERVES 


Speaking at the twelfth ordinary general meeting of Bibiani 
(1927), Limited, held in London, on the 31st ultimo, the Chairman 
(Mr J. H. Batty) stated that the profit and loss account showed a 
net profit of £83,127, after writing off for depreciation £32,228. 

The appropriation account showed that, after crediting the account 
with the profit of £83,127, there was available for distribution 
£170,469. Of this sum the directors recommended a dividend of 
15 per cent., less income tax of 4s. 8d., which would absorb £75,000, 
leaving a carry-forward of £93,069. 

The output for the year of a total of 136,220 tons of ore mined 
and treated gave a yield of 44,162 oz. This represented an increase 
of 6,617 tons and 1,546 oz., compared with the previous year. It 
was expected that the present output of about 12,500 tons would be 
maintained until the new treatment plant came into operation. 


There was particular interest in the recent developments at No. 8 
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level south of the No. 1 shaft south. The southern ore body had 
hithertc been regarded as of lower grade than the average for the 
mine, but recent developments indicated, for the first time, the pre- 
sence of a higher grade shoot in the main ore body there. Consider- 
able importance was attached to this development. To the end of 
December a length of 200 ft. had been proved, having an average 
width of 24 ft. and average value of 11.4 dwt. per ton. 

The Chairman felt sure that directly the new treatment plant— 
which had a capacity of 30,000 tons per month—was working satis- 
factorily, the consulting engineer would without delay recommend 
duplicating the plant. 

The latest reports from the manager indicated that the new treat- 
ment plant should be practically ready for trial runs towards the 
end of May or early in June. 

The ore reserves were in the region of 3,000,000 tons, with an 
average value of 7} dwt. It would therefore be seen how highly 
satisfactory the ore reserve position was, and that the company 
would be justified in supplementing the output directly the new 
plant was proved. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





INDUSTRIAL REPORTS—continued 


unusually large deliveries to the buffer 
pool, the increase does not give reason 
for concern. e 


Lead and Spelter.—The price of 
lead closed on Wednesday 2s. 6d. up 
at £14 8s, 9d. per ton, while the price 
of spelter closed at £13 12s. 6d. per 
ton, a net gain of 3s. 9d. on the week. 
There was no new feature on the two 
markets, which benefited to a certain 
extent from Government orders. It is 
to be expected that an announcement 
regarding the British zinc duty will be 
made very shortly, a step which will be 
welcome, as it may provide the basis for 
new international discussions. 


Grains 


IN spite of changes in political senti- 
ment during the past week, the wheat 
market has been fairly steady and prices, 
where changed, are a little higher than 
a week ago. There has been a consider- 
able trade in Australian wheat and the 
Soviet Government has appeared as a 
buyer for shipment to Vladivostock. 
The relative cheapness of wheat con- 
tinues to affect the sales of other feed 


barley has been slow and prices have 
tended to lower levels. 


Other Foods 


by floods and frost and prices rose 
sharply during the week. Supplies of 
potatoes continue large and prices for 
only the best lots are maintained. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—-These markets 
remain quiet, though the undertone is 
steady. The United Kingdom require- 
ments of linseed have been met by 
Indian supplies and prices are un- 
changed. The price of Egyptian cotton- 
seed has rallied from the low levels re- 
corded last week, but trade is still slow. 


* 


Rubber.—The market was in- 
fluenced by changes in political senti- 
ment, which at one time caused a rise 
in the spot price to 79d. per Ib.; later, 
however, there was a reaction and prices 
closed on Wednesday at a little below 
this level. Little business is expected in 
the London market until after the meet- 


ing of the International Regulation 
Committee on the 14th of this month. 


* 


Furs. — At the end of last week a 
short sale of Australian skins was held 
in London. The undertone of the sale 
was firm, but prices showed no change 
on October. A considerable part of the 
offerings was withdrawn, as _ sellers’ 
limits were higher than the majority of 
buyers were willing to pay. This sale 
was followed on Monday of this week 
by the opening of the London general 
winter sales. The auction began 
as usual with the Hudsons Bay Com- 
pany’s offerings, and the tendency was 
very firm. Beaver showed a rise of 30 
per cent. on October last; Persian lambs 
(South-West African) improved by 
10-15 per cent. Musquash and otter 
were more or less unchanged, com- 
pared with October, but at this basis a 
substantial part of the offerings was 
withdrawn, The sale is well attended, 
both by British and foreign merchants, 
and the demand in general is quite 
good. 








February 7th and 8th, under. the 











HOW RETAIL TRADE IS FINANCED 


At any given moment millions of pounds worth of merchandise is exhibited in 
the shop windows and showrooms in thousands of wholesale and retail industries 
throughout the country. In the course of a short stroll through any main 
shopping street any idle shopgazer can run an envious or an appraising eye 
over thousands of pounds worth of different goods—all waiting to be purchased. 
Someone is the owner of all these riches piled up in such profusion in places 
like Bond Street, Great Portland Street, or the Tottenham Court Road, and 
whoever that owner happens to be, it is quite clear that an immense amount 
of capital is tied up in merchandise in the process of being sold, in goods on 
their way from the manufacturer to the final consumer. 


The above is the opening paragraph to the first of two ive | 
which are appearing in the columns of THE FINANCIAL NEWS 00 oe and Wednesda 


Whey make fol 
industry. a two-fold 
in these trades the consumers of these products—and since the : 
people engaged in these tscegory, and always into the cond, these articles, though 4 little 
off the beaten track, should provide interest and inf ar. iene. 


THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


(TWOPENCE DAILY) 
On sale at all railway bookstalls and good newsagents everywhere 
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Retail Trade is Financed.” 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended January 28, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £42,796,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £ 17,388,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations 
and Defence expenditure from loans, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last 


is 161,097,000, against a deficit of 
£92,437,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 






























































Receipts into the Exchequer 
| (£ thousands) as 
Revenue | pee. | April 1,| April 1,| Week | Week 
mate, /193%,t0 1938, to) ended 
1938-39 Jan. 29,| Jan. 28, Jan.29, Jan.28, 
1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
“Onomwany { reese er 
REVENUE 
Iocome Tax $341150 159,027) 174,816 18,677 21,138 
Sur-tax.... | 62,000! 
Eitate, etc, | 26,570, 29,230} 3,220) 3,060 
Duties 000) 7. 62,090) 1,960! 1,440 
S-amps 24,000 17, 16,930, 710 1,170 
N.D.C...0000 20,000) 
Other In. 189} 15,520| 41 670 
Rev. Duties| 1,250) 930} 1,000; 120, = 60 
Total. Rev. | 536,400 278,646) 299,586 24,728 27,538 
Customs ... | 227,950) 184,512, 185,976. 3,890 4,077 
Excise ....0. | 116,150) 97,172 97,047, 672, "747 
Total Cust. | 
and Excise 344,100 281,684, 283,023, 4,562 4,824 
Motor Duties 35,000} 33,217 — 3,263; 9,888 
WU, er 
Receipt) | 8,670 ‘Dr. 
P.O. ig 400) or | og 
Crown Lands} 1,330} 1,190} 1,160/ 160, 140 
Rec, from | 
Sun. Loans| 5,250) 5,005 5,566) 2) 2 
Misc. Rec... | 10,500) 11,412} 10,008) 224 4 








Total Ordin- | 

try Revenue 944,650) 622,869] 643,191) 32,789 42,796 
SeLr-Bar, | 

Post Office 

and Broad- 

casting™ ... | 80,442) 61,000) 64,160 2,500 2,000 


——Toval.., |1025092 683,869! 707,351, 35,2891 44,796 
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to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
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Finance 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Net INCREASES IN gy - re ETC. 
Pub. Dept. Adv. ... 1,760 | Treasury Bills ... ae 


Nat. Savings Certs. 
N. Ad. er 35 

P.O. and Teleg. 
(Money) Acts... 450 
1,760 21,845 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to January 28, 1939, are shown 


below :— 

; (£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. ... 804,288 | Ordinary Rev. ... 643,191 
Eire issues 3,758 | Eire receipts ... 10, 
Defence Gross borr. 197,620 
34,750 | Le 


WSSUCS oe. esses 57) $$ 
Incr. in balances.. 270 | Sinkg. Fds. 7,745 
| Net borrowing ... 189,875 


843,066 











843,066 


FLOATING DEBT 
___{£ millions) _ 
W d | 
Tiga | “Wane! | 
| vances | Total 


Dare ae aie 


| Ten- | Public. 
der | Tap |Depts, 
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TREASURY BILLS 


ae L millions) 


| Amount 





| Per 
Cent. 


| Allotted 
at. 
mini- 
mum 
Rate 





Average 
Date of | Rate 


— | Cffered Applied! anoned| “e | 
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maturities. 

id for on Monday are 
j in February are 89-day 
béday 27th applications at £99 17s. 5d. per 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


Purchase 
Sales in Number | Price 
Two v 


ca a 3 | ole 2 
7 ae | 713,180 | 534,892 

an. 15, 1938 verre | G4as051 | 483,038 
1939 706,512 529,884 
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BANK OF ENGLAND f 
RETURNS 
FEBRUARY 1, 1939 i 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT ; i 

Notes Issued : £ Govt. Debt. suche. t00 . i 


In circultn. 471,948,507 | Other Govt. 
De- | Securities .. 388,572,219 
54,465,750 | Other Secs... 


In Bnkg. 
Partment.. 
| Silver C 


| 
| Amt. of 
| Issue 





Bullion 
526,414,257 | 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 1 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 
Rest 3,566,269 Other Secs. : 


Public Deps.* 12,261,976 | 


her Deps, : ———_—_——- | 
«+» 108,306,122 | 


Bankers 
Other Acs... 37,136,338 | 


2 eee 


175,823,705 | 


_ * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S 
(£ thousands) 


ee 
| 





| Amt. a 
Both Departments | Feb. 1, : es 

1939 | Last Last 

| Week | Year 

Comarnep Lrasiiitiss | 

Note circulation ......... 471,949 + 8,104— 4,746 
Deposits : Public « | 12,262'— 656 + 858 
Bankers’....... / 108,306 — 9,882 — 3,078 
Others......... | 37,136,+ 438+ 546 
Total outside liabilities 29,653 — 2,012;—- 6,419 
Capital and rest ......... |} 18,119 + 45 — 25 





COMBINED ASSETS 
Govt. debt and securities’ 477,489 — 
Discounts and advances | 21,314 + 
Other securities ......... | 21,460, — 
Silver coin in issue dept. | 312'+ 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 127,197 + 

RESERVES ‘ 
Res. of notes & coin in | 
vanking department... | 55,248 — 
Proportion of reserve to | 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
“ proportion”) | 
(b) Gold stocks to de- | 
posits and notes | 
(“reserve ratio”) | _ 








Dises., ete... 
Securities... 


CHANGES 


4,175 + 180374 


| | 
| 35-0%|— 


| 
20-2% | + 0:1%|—31-2% 
























oin.. 312,423 


Fid. 


in & 
«+» 126,414,257 
526,414,257 


£ 
77,901,164 


21,314,064 
21,360,164 


42,674,228 if 
54,465,750 / 


782,563 
175,823,705 
| 


Compared with 


2,530 + 10,836 
436 + 1,834 


4+ 304 
101 — 199791 
7,993\+ 4,955 


2-6%\+ 3°4% 
| 


| 











COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
1938 | 1939 
Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. i 
a4 18 | 5 | i* 
Issue Di | | 
Notes incirc. | 476-7) 475-6) 470-0, 463-8) 471-9 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept... _ 50-8, 58-5) 62-6) 54:5 ef 
Gowurities ... | 199-0] 399-6| 399-6| 399-7| 399-6 . | 
Other secs. ... 1:0 Ol) O11; 0-0) O71 
Gold covecceee «» | 326°4| 126°4| 126-4) 126-4) 126-4 
i a ‘iiciaan 114) 19-2 4 12:9} 12-3 
en a 111-4 118-1| 119-0) 118-2) 108-3 
OIUNETS cooceseee 36°6 36°7 36°7 36 *7) 37- 
Total w.ccceesee | 159-4] 174-0] 169-9) 167-8) 158-7 
Dept. Secs.: 
San. 98-1) 96:2) 85:8 cd 77:9 
Discounts, etc. | 10:5) 22-1) 18-5; 18-8) 21-3 
ee ene | 18-97] 22-3} 23-6] 21-9| 21-4 
Total cocoreness* 127-3 140°6 127°9 122-7 120°6 
ene a 50°3 3° 59-1) 63-2) 55-2 
% ° /0 / % 
“Proportion” | 31-6| 29:5| 34-9| 37-6] 35-0 
suue ratiot | 51-4) 19-6} 19-9 20°1) 20-2 





stocks both departments 
Gold : in * At this date, Government 


notes in ‘thi 
debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in I 


£312,423 ; capital, £14,553,000 ; 




















ssue Departmen:, ; 
rest £3,566,269. = 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
in The Economist of May 28, 1938. The latest 
returns of the Bank of International Settlements, 
and Denmark, a in our issue of January 
14th; Iran and Roumania of January 21st; 
Reichsbank, Australia, Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Danzig, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, New Zealand, 
Sweden, and Switzerland of January 28th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
“12 U-S.ER. BANkKs Feb. | jan | 
RESOURCES 
Gold certifs. on hand 
and due from Treas. 


Otal reserves ......... 
Total cash reserves ... 


| Jen. » | Feb. 


| 2, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
9,116 11,838 11,905) 11,947 
9.558 12,212 12,365 12,398 
431 365 449 440 


Total bills discounted ll 4 4 5 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 1 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand ... 12 5 5 5 
Industrial advances ... 18 16 15 15 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,564 2,564 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,594 2,584 2,584 2,584 
Total resources ........- | 12,794 15,654 15,636 15,683 
LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in ciren. ... | 4,138 4,441 4,319) 4,347 
Aggregate of excess mr. 


i i 
bank res. over reqts. | 1,390 3,300 3, 600, 3,480 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account | 7,249 8,819 9,166, 9,047 
Govt. deposits ......... 143, 767; 887 


Total deposits ......... 7,775 10,145 10, 403) 10,403 
Cap. paid in and surplus 309 311, 311) 311 
Tota! liabilities ......... | 12,794 15,654 15,636) 15,683 
Reserve to deps. and 


F.R. NOTES .....0.c0000 802% 83-7%'84-0% % 84-1% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | 
Treasury COMBINED | 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock... 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 


12,755) 14,565) 14,640, 14,694 
2,657 2,800 2,812) 2,817 
6,323 6,839, 6,623, 6,663 
3,795 3,616 3,521) 3,657 


LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... 
Treasury cash and de- 
__Posits with F.R. Bks. | 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 
Fe. | Tans Jan. | n. | Feb. 


2, 
1338 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
|3848 - 8.5430: 25710-5 5736-6 
3-1; lA-l} 18 1-6 
0-2; 0-2) O-2 O- : 
739-5, 724-6) 724-6) 724-7 
Tota! bills and securts. | 747-1) 729-8) 730°5| 730-2 
Deposits : Member- 


} | 
bank reserve account |3323- 314599. err 14914: 2 
Reserve to deps. and | 
_B.R. notes ............ 185°4% 89°4% 'g9- 8% 4189-9% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—AMillion $’s 





Totai gold reserves ... 
Total bills discounted 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 








Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 

2 is ll, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Loans, total ........... 9,195 8,496 8,412 8,367 
Investments ..........+. 12,138 13,008) 13,114) 13,110 

Reserve with Federal 
Reserve banks ...... 5,600 7,445, 7,237) 7,371 
Due from domestic bks. 1,957| 2,522 2,559) 2,522 
LIABILITIES } 

Deposits : demand...... 14,463) 16,221) 15,888 16,050 
SOD sahisnalionseneiee 5,203, 5,130 5,161) 5,177 


U.S. Government ... 605 538 630) 632 
5,696 6,850 6,357) 6,249 


BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 
Jan. ; Dec. | = Jan. 


Asserts 1938 38 1939 1939 
Ps cenocsatiiiileies 9 87,265) 87 
Bills: Commercial...... 12,914) il 330 9,863) 10,738 
Ad : “i S24 a6 2 3417 3,309 
vances On securilies 
Thirty-day advances 925 7 459 136 
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See eerewseeeree 


Reserve, of which ...... 
Gold coin and bullion 
Securi 


and | 
_ deposit liabilities ... 


Jan. | Dec. | | 
27 

3,533) 3,428 
1,009) e231 9 924 
588' 


2 4,398) 4,367 
114 (96 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 


Jan. | Jan. 

9, 26, 

1939 | 1939 
3,433) 3,435 
58 


1938 





| 566 564 
41) 33 33 
| 4,376 

108 

_440'_ 456439 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million $’s 
Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 


28, | 18 | 25, 

1938 | 1939 | 1939 
216-3 228-6 215-1 
184-2, 188-8 188-8 


8 189-7 seed 180-7 
177-3) 167-3| 162-4 


20-2} 52-7) 13-9 
203-7) 217: 0 212-0 


53-9% 53: 7% 51: 9% 55°0% 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 
Million £E 


Banking Department : 
LIABILITIES 


Deposits Govt. ......... 
Other 


eereeceee 


LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............ 





Dec. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
1, | 31, 30, 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1 

8-95 3-7 


2°71; 2°38 45 
14:72) 15-28 14-48 
8-46 8-43 26 
1-29) 1-73 90 
3-18) 2-98 21 


ee 


BANK OF F ESTONIA 
Million Seaaainn arta 





ASSETS 
Gold coin & gold bullion 


Home bills Soovennen 
Loans and advances .. 
LIABILITIES 


24-30) 22°80 22-20 
6: 6°24, 6:24 
8-41) 7- 6-85 
8-14; 7-72; 7-61 
7 a ‘50: 1°50 

c.| Jan. | Jan. 

= 7, 15, 

1938 1939 1939 

34- 30) 34: 


i z 11-21 12-61 
| 50-811 49-19) 49-10 
| :31-57| 34°77) 34-54 


18-47; 18-71) 19-23 


10-79 13-41) 12-56 


serve current | } 
liabilities .......... .- 160-8% 621% |60-5%'60-9% 


BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F, marks 


in. | Dec.) Jan. | Jan. 


23, | 14, 
1938 | 1939 1939 


“32.01 Se *5/1128-4 


Foreign 135- 4 2086- 9/2254 -0:2246-6 
seseee See, St. eeeeiieg 59-6 92-4 114-6 115-8 
and home loans!/1113- $1211. 7\1176-8 1192-6 


Finnish & foreign bonds! 494- 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation .. 
Sight deposits: Govt. 





455-4) 481-1) 781-2 


as oe. Poe. 0 


220-5) 27 350°4 


aes $03:2 220-3) 2143, 350-4 
Cover to sight liabs. ... 179-7%'79-4%|93- 193 4% 933% 


BANK OF GREECE.—AMillion drachmae 


23, 
ai sb 
State gol eeeeee 
hoa sideline ed 8,002 
Notes in circulation .. oo 
Dep. and current accts. eons 
exch. liabilities 276 


: 
E 
é 


eeeeesesoeeeos 


securities. 
Notes in 
circn,: India 


as a Boake bitte 
sterling to 


seeeeeeerens 










an. 

1 
1938 | 1935 | 1939 
444 
696 
1 43 
568 
323 
60 
1,807 
89 
1 145 
ill} 115 
‘9 





February 4, 1939 


n yen 





BANK OF JAPAN.—Millic 


Jan. | Dec.) 
10, 








300 : 9 
“9! 541-9) 459 
Government 1149-6/1495 -2/1841-4! 1945.4 
— 4/1845 
Agencies 94-7) 146-3 aad ete 
Notes issued ............ 1859 «3/2105 -4 2754-9 
Deposits : Government | 333-7| 403. 3} 307- 1 305.5 
Other ...... 205-1) 201-8) 131-21 147-7 


BANK OF JAVA.—AMillion florins 


Jan. | Dec. 
29, | 31, | ia | Jan." 


ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1030 | yo 
Gold and silver ....... gg |295°23)138-63)138. 7338 











other investments ... | 76-59) 76-92) 73-60! 
Foreign bills ............ a. = > 87) 9:42 %: i 
BSSCTS 0... cerveess 8 38) 62: 
LIABILITIES m wa 
Notes in circulation ... |185-01)187- a 186- 80 186:54 
Deposits and bills...... | 78:11! 83-39) 82-84 84 63 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar 

Jan. | Dec. | | Jan. | Ji 
22, | 23, | 115, | = 
ASSETs 1938 | 1938 1939 | 1939 


1, 714) 1,908) 1,910 1,911 
Other ecion: exchange 493) 547 588 459] 
Discounts and advances | 1,635) 1,771) 1,720 1,706 

advances | 2,238 “ite 2,228 2,228 


Notes in circulation ... | 5,522) 6,692 6,587 6,441 
Sight liabilities 1 — 2,295, 2,391 





seeeeeeee 





NETHERLANDS 7 








Million florins 
Jan. ; Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
Assets 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
CE  iiitinens sais Ain 1405-8)1461-2/1461-2) 499. 
i ‘ -. | 127-6, 27-1) 29-0) 


9-1 8-4 8:2) 8:2 
5-2} 3: 3:2) 3-2 


226-3) 309-2) 305-2) 306-7 





Notes in circulation ... | 886-1]1020-4) 963-4) 999-5 
Deposits: (a) Govt. ... 4| 179-9 
(6) Orher < 606-01 655-21 684-2) 829°0 


BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 
St ee ee a | “| Jan. | Jan. 
22, 22, 16, | 23% 
ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | | 1939 | 1939 
Coin and bullion (gold | 

FESETVE) ..cccccoccceces 135-3 165-8 147-7 147:7 
Bal. abroad & for. bills oy 188-4 184-6 181-0 

in i 
gold, not in res. | 44:9 29-8 62:8 62:8 

f f 
securities ...... 109-5 135-6 135-2, 135-2 
thy 105-4 A112) 107-4 


419-5) 483-9 451-0) 446-1 
114- 4) (113-5, 148-3 1442 





wos 3 
Govt | 50-4 14:5 3 
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February 4, 1939 
BANK CLEARINGS 






































9 LONDON 
3 
. (£ thousands) 
2 +o 
‘4 Week ended 
5 Month of January Wednesday _ my y 
6 ~ 7 ae 
9 Feb. » Ae o t Feb. 2, | Feb. 1 
7 1938 1939 cro *| oe sD. he 
a) oddahiale fee ines 
ber of | 
eee days: | 26 2 1% | 6 6 a) 2 
' Tew ccaseceos see |3y133,880,2,799,828! -- 10:8 731,151 657,450, 3,396,596 2,946,525 
Metropolitan . 200,889! 194,925|—13°0| 43,859 39,601 216,646) 191,777 
' Country cotines | 350,759, 342,753|— 2:3! 69,295) 65,972, 367,158; 343, 535 
Total ... 685,528 3,337,506 — 9:4 844,305 763,023 3,980, +400; 3,481,837 
: didi Re 
| 
| PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
Week ended regate from 
Month of January Saturday ah “Fest 1 to 
ay ‘Jan. 28, Jan. 29, Jan. 28, 
1938 | 1939 | Change 2% 1939 "1938" |” 1939 
<diisiiiaieabaaiaael be ae et il cea 
No. of working | 
days -— 26 26 % | 6 6 | 23 24 
BIRMINGHAM | 12,503 | 11,648 |— 6-8 | 2,366 | 2,146 | 11,926 | 10,845 
BRADFORD .... | 3,942 | 3,968 + 0-6. 1,101 | 1,084! 3,781 | 3,703 
BRISTOL......... | 5,539 | 5,921 |4+ 6-8) 1,333 | 1,355 5,367 5,331 
inate .| 4328) 3,913 |— 9-5 1,022 956 3,945 3,576 
LEI dinsctssenss 65 | 5,697 |+ 82 1,071 | 1,113 | 4,991 5,125 
LEICESTER ... 3,476 3,413 |— 18 708 710, 3,328 3,196 
LIVERPOOL..... | 25,869 23,435 |— 9-4 5,713 | 4,846 24,268 20,871 
MANCHESTER | 46.713 | 43,542 |— 6:7. 9,714 8,657 | 43,712 | 39,144 
NEWCASTLE... | 7,304! 6,828 |— 6-5 1,577 | 1,531 | 6,958 | 6,271 
NOTTINGHAM | 2,487 2,407 |— 3-2 548 459 2,303 2,210 
SHEFFIELD ....| 5,698 4,878 |~J4°3 864 788 5,492 4,602 
Total: 11 Towns. 123,126 | 115,651 \- 6:0 26,017 | 23,645 | 116,161 | 104,874 




















DUBLIN ......... | oe si wee | 6,105 5,956 | 24,7104 28,206 





i 
a 


$ 4 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 





} 
then: 26, ‘jaa. 27 is J 
| 1939 | 1939 1939 "1939 | 1939 | 








28, an. 30, Jan. 31, Feb, 1, Feb ¥ 











% % % % % % % 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
173g | (17, 17 17 a1 sq | 7 4 
ie | Mee | tte | tte iy ig |! 
| ae, % ee | 6-58 6 
ee 5g—llig 5g—1lig — j seit, 5g~1lig ss 
| ae Tae Vise 13g lisa 
alm ie (| a) a) s 
PLP PTE, S| ES 
; 9 2 2 2 2 
At notice Peer eeeeereceees 3 2 & 34 %&% 34 


<—ov—snemsdicicteitiensitttemensinepuasrsiteandlierameninsiinesachsitnente-mesiirsinieenecwenrstenencengsientestaenD 


Comparison with previous weeks 


Bank Bills Trade Bills 


Short 





1939 % % % of % 
on io inl 16 %e-5e & 21-3 | 254-314 
© 97 | 6 Big-5g | 1Wyg—3q | 212-3 | 254-3ly 
» 26... | ap | Mepis | Sete | Se-ttg | 212-3 | 2Be-314 
Feb. 2.” 1 32 9i6—5g Sg-llig | 212-3 | 254-314 
"Soe ) Wed | Mag ig-bg | Seg | 22-3 | 2%4-3%4 


3 Months 4 Months | 6 Months 3 Months | 4 Months / Months 
! 


% 
3-312 
3-319 
3-312 
3-3lg 
3-312 





The NEW YORK 
New Yons Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
Fe. ». 2 Jan. 4, Jen! 11, Jen. 3 18, Jen, 2 25, ‘. Babe 
Call money ...... - % aad tg 1 ad 
Time money (30 day” iniued 1 1 1 1 1 1 
1lg 


Bank accepiamceg get lly lig ll ll, 1lg 





pes EE Rates" 
Nemem.“efehios oe ie 
Commercial ] 1 1 1 
SOCEPt., t r i i t i 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 





Par of | er 


| 
London on —— Jan. 27, | Jan. 28, | Jan. 30, | Jan. Si, a 1, | | Feb. 2, 
per £ 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 





New York, $.. 








| | 
$4: a6 6714- ls: *6724-  4°6712- he 6753- 4 675g- 4: 6754~ 
68 


6734 6754 681» 

Montreal, $ ., 4°862; 4-70! Fit, 4: a! 4°701.- 4 7012- ‘: 70-71 4°7014- 
| 7119| 711 7 
Paris, Fr, ...... 124°21 1766 mg 11767g— = |1767,- “1767 reso 

8 177ig 1771) 177\g) 177g 1771 
Brussels, Bel....| 35- ‘00a (27-64-67 27-64-67 27 -64-68/27: 65-71 27: 67-70 27 -67- i 
Milan, L. ..... | 92- “464 ye 8834-89 8834-89 (8854-891g, 8854-891 9'8834-89 
Zurich, F 88-8 | 88-85; | 88°89; | 89-00; | 88-95; | 88-95% 
‘hie r. 25°22! |20- 10-73) 20-70-73 20-70-7420: 70-75. \20 - 70-73 20°71-7319 
pon ns, Dr. . 375 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 
st’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 e-é6ie- | 8:69-  8°68- —8-621p~ 8 -671z~ 8-68-70 
7219) 7319) 7019) 7119) 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20°43 (11: 63-67 11- 63-6711, 63-68 11- 64-68 11: 64-68 11- 64-67 
plowed 
Marks 5912— '5912— ‘59-64 581>— 59-64 5912- 
- 64ls Bly 1 
Br. India Rup. | +18d. a fin |172932— | 172932— |272%32— 1729%9— [172932 
3139) 3139| 3132 5132 3139! 51 
Hong Kong, $| +... 14 dae te i147 ate” Sting 
14] 151g, 151g) 151g) 151g 15lig 
Shanghai, $.. | +... 8-8%4 | 8-85 | 8-8% | 8-854 | 8-854 | 8-83, 
Rio, Mil........ |$5°899d.! 3lig*m | 3lig*m | 3lig*m | 3lig*m | 3ligtm | 3lic*m 
20:23- 20-28- 20: 2- 20-33- 20°33—- 20-33- 


43g) 43g 40g 


B. Aires, $ ... 11°45 33¢ 40g) 42g) 
17:13h | 17-13h | 17°13h | 17-13h | 17-13A | 17°13h 





Valparaiso, $.. | 40 "| 116e(/) | 116e(/) | 116e(/) | 116e(2) | 116e(/) | 1166 (/) 
Montevideo, $| {51d. [18la- | 18lg— | 18lg- 1Blg— 181g 181 g- 

1914) 1914) 1914! 1914! 1914) 1914 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 |2212- fer 221p— —(221p—— 2212-22 12— 

19) "2312 | 2312) 2319 2312 231g 

Mexico, Pes. , | 9 9-76 | Und’ od | Unq’ t’d | Unq’t d | Unq’t d Ung''d Unq’t'd 
Manila, Pes... +25-66d./25%5- 25%6- 25916- [25%6- 259;6- | 25%6 

| lig 1516 lng 156) 1516 "is, 16 
Moscow, Rbls. (24: TI 24: TT 24-79- "24: 8134— 24:°7934- 24°7934- 

73 867 


93,4! 825g) 8058 805 


~ Usance: T; T. “Rio de | a — Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. t ‘Pence 
per unit of local currency. + Par 8-234lz2 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢) L atest 

“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 
importers, (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (J) Nominal. (m) Official. 


(6) Other Exchanges 


Par of 
anuary 27 February 1 February 2 
London on | oy joey 1939 1939 


Helsingfors, M. ......0«6 | 193°23 22612-227 22612-227 22612-227 
. 100-300] seen geee 100-300] 
Madrid, Pt. «0.0.00 sesee | 252219 ny A 
Lisbon, Esc........0+++ a 1 aoe 110-1133 110-110% 110-11012 
Budapest, Pen. ......+04+« 27:82 2312-24 2-24 2312-24 
Prague, Ke......... ebeeeees $1641 136-137 137 136-137 
Danzig, Gul. ......cceee ° 25-00 2412-25 2412-25 2412-25 
Warsaw, Z). .cccccccsseseee 48-38 2410-25 241-25 2410-25 
Riga, Lat. .......0. escesee 25-2212 2434-2554 2434-2534 2454-2554 
Bucharest, Lei ........0006 | 813°8 a — a 
Istanbul, Pat. casssssee | 0 {| Bao sek | B8mh 
Ii, cnnscccnecsn 1 ae ae 204-214 205-21 — 
Belesede Dt anal ceieee | 48°66 2714-2814 2714-2814 2714-2814 
Sofia, L peheonteeses on 673-66 370-400 370-400 370-400 
Tallinn, E. Krise..e.ceees 18-159 1734-1834 1734-1854 1734-1854 
Oslo, Kr. .....0000 wecsinees 18-159 19-85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ...+.s000+ 18-159 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Cc Bc Roa. cccccece 18-159 a 35-45 —. aah 
lexandria, eeeceeceeeee 971 38-8 3-98 a 
Kobe, Yen —— 24: 58d. 1315;¢-14ljg | 1315;6-14he 1315;6-14116 
Singapore, © ccoscevccees oo 28d. 27136-28116 2713; 6-28 271816-28 
Batavia, F. .....ceceseeeers 12-11 8-66-70 8-66-69 8 6614-69 4 
Bangkok, Baht .......+++++ $21-82d. 221hie—hi6 22116516 22116-516 


~ Usane of local 

Usance: T.T., ve. Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. + + Pence per. unit o 
— ince koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
§ Pas, 197 Beck of England. (j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 


th 
5 tb Under See Angio-Turkish ek (J) Nominal. 
LONDON—FORWARD 
(Cesing¢ sree 





Rta cate i tained Tastee nial ieamberee 
27, | Jan. 28, | | yan. 30, | Jan. 31, | Feb. 1, | Feb. 2, 

London on 1939 J 1939 1939 | 1939 1939 | 1939 

Per £ Per£ | Per£ | Per£ | Perg | Per£ 



















































oh () | CP) (@) | @) @) {| .®) 
5g-) 5g-l Selo | 6-716 | Me-t6 | J2-58 

-_ — 2 el ri 13;6-lig \ 16-16 Lje-'5i6) 1-78 
15g—1lp | 14-189 | 134-159 | 134-158 1 1671716) 199-1716) 12-158 

sateen ——_——_—_ ——_ 

d (d) (d) (d) | (d) 

15-5 a4 Ig-lg | 6-516 | liei6 | Mie-*i6 

Paris, francs 3g-5g 12-58 3g-12 1g-3g 1g—3g | 1g—53 
34-1 Pd ee se | 3g—l2 Tye-%16 | Se-l2 

(p) | (p) (p) (p) (p) 

dam onl 1-12 1-12 1-12 75-58 
Ne 1-14 ae | 134-114 Iig-1 134-114 | 134-114 
2lo—Llg } 212-2 234-214 2 234-214 | 25g-2!8 

) (p) (p) (p) 

2} 2} oF 2-Par | 2-Par 2-Par 

cues 2 3-1 2-1 42 2-Par| 2-Par | 2-Par 
31 | 42 | 63 | 42 | 1 | 2Par 
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4 + 
» EXCHANGE RATES—cont. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
i Week ended February 2, 1939 
NEW YORK ieee eaten 
Exports 
RS ee J 
| Jan. 26, | an.27, | an. an. 30, | Jan. 31, | Feb. 1, T ' | : 
New Yorkon | 539" | S536" | Jiyae” | 1939" | 1939" | 1939 P oan | Coin 
e | ! j ates ee 
fie Gop 
London :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents a £ | if 
HO Days .0.....ececevecees 46653 46653 467 467116 | 4671152} 4679x0 Sweden ............... 811.451 3,241 
! CMDR ceeccesesennncmas 46712 | 46719 | 467% | 467156 467% | 4671516 | Netherlands............ | 204,089, 94,356 | Netherlands oe 
Semand .scc.scosccosse 46733 | 46733 | 4675; | 467136 46754 | 4671Lig ~~~ sad ates 2023 8169 
Paris, Fr. ......-.-s0eeseee 2-6414 | 2-64 | 2-64516 2°6453 2-64l2 | 2-64716 ot ar ame , 11,984 
Brussels, Bel. .....--0-0+ 116-91 16-9034 [16-91 (16-91! 16-91 16-90 Swisaiend e) oe 
Switzerland, Fr. .......++ 22-57 |22-571g [22-58 (22-59 [22-59 22-58i2 Gahed Sane” 6967.159) 2? 
; EE Fee | 5-2614 | 5:26lg | 5°261q | 5-2614 | 55-2614 | 5-2614 , eee 
Berlin, Mark ........-0+.++ 40-00 40-12 40-18 40-13 40-13 40-12 Toe 122,442, Lbaeor 
Amsterdam, Guilder..... |53-90 /53-74lq [53-63 [53-95 53-B2lp 53-84l2 9722, 603 
Copenhagen, Ks. ....... 20-87 [20-8712 |20-89 (20-90 20-89 20-89 env — 
ype 23-49 [23-4912 [23-51 (23-52 23-51 23-50 ier re none 
Stockholm, Kr. ......+0++ 24:07 (24-08 [24-11 [2412 (24-11 24-10 ——.... mae 
DE RR sivesnbignanti 0-857, | 0-857, | 0-86 0-857, 0:88 | 0-857, Denmark |... 2°646, 
Montreal, Can. § ........ 99-210 (99-210 |99-310 |99-310 /99-400 (99-430 Germany ........:.4 18,525 
Yokohama, Yen ........++ 27:27 |27-27 | |27-:29 «|27-29 27-29 27-29 Switzerland ......... 23,430 
Shanghai, $...........0000 16:37 16-37 (16°35 «(16-37 (16-37 16-37 ow gy nae Sibel ssies 
ie > B. Aires, Peso ........+00 129-00 [29-00 29-02 29-03 29-02 29-02 oe oe 
Rio, Milreist .........-..- 5-95 | 595 [5:95 [5-95 [5:95 | 5:95 
eine ee Total* ......... 114,020, 857,514 
Usance: T.T. + Official. = Vackollinn euher = ee 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
SOUTH AFRICA CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Tue BANK OF LONDON AND SoutH America, Ltp., issues the following detail 
(Buymnc Rates PER £100 STERLING) relative to quotations for certain of the South’ and Central American heen. 
All these excha with the exception of Bolivia and Paraguay, are related to the 
United States dollar, and the approximate sterling rates may be obtained by applying 
the dollar-sterling exchange rate. 
Bolivia.* Sight selling rate on Londen was 141-40 bolivianos per £ 
(nominal) on January 7, 1939. 

Colombia.* Sight selling rate on New York was 175-15 pesos per 100 U.S. dollars 
£ «6 & on January 9,1939. This rate applies to holders of permits 
buying in the “ open” market, 

102 7 6 | Ecuador. Sight selling rate on New York was 14°56 sucres per U.S. dollar 

on January 7, 1939. 

Guatemala. wp ix as oe on New York is maintained at one quetzal per 
5S. , but a commission of 1 per cent. is charged by the 

Central Bank for the sale of drafts. 
Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate on New York for payment of imports was fixed by 
the National Bank at 5-521 cordobas per U.S. dollar (including 
Se eT ee a ee ee ee 10 per cent. tax and lg per cent. commission) on January 10, 1939. 
Sight | Telegraphic Paraguay. pene is quoted on Buenos Aires; the sight selling rate was 
| 73-2 pares pesos per Argentine “ 


ey 





£s. d é, s. d 
100 18 6 101 6 9 
101 11 O 101 19 3 








(SELLING Rates PER £100 STERLING) 


free”? paper peso on 


London on :— 


RROGOOS ...ccsccccersocsecescccconovcsecoscoces Bi Salvador, Sight selling rate on New York was 2:4954 colones per U.S. dollar 


on January 11, 1939. 


Sight selling rate on New York has been maintained at 3-19 bolivares 
per U.S. dollar since April 27, 1937. 


* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


£ sda s. d. 
99 15 0 15 0 
00 2 6 2 6 


Venezuela. 








AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES 

















' London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand Changed From To Changed From » 
_ . — Apr. 1,°37 6le Montreal-...... Mar. 11,°35 ...  2i2 
Dec. 2, Zig 2 | O8l0 ces seeesseeee an. 5,°33 4 3% 
+ an. 4°37 7 6 | Paris.....cccccse an. 3,°39 2l2 2 
Jen 14, °37 4 3 Prague ......++ an. 1,36 31g 3 
eb. 1,°35 6lg 5 | Pretoria.......... y15,°33 4 3l2 
Sept.22,/32 59 4 | Tallinn 1.0.2... Oct, 1,°35 4 én 
May 72, 38 ale ze Riga ee eeeeeeocees Jan. 1, 39 5lg 5) 
Aug. 28,°35 412 4 Rio de Janeiro May 31,°35 ... 32 
Nov. 28,°35 31g 3 Rome ........000 May 18,°36 5 4% 
Copenhagen ... Nov. 19,°36 31g, 4 Sofia ........0000+ Aug. 15,°35 7 6 
Z ae O23 3 ‘ Stockholm ..... Dec. 1,°33 3 2% 
KOVM0 ssseseseves ; places ....-..+. 36 2 
Poe +0 ge kD ee eee May 11,36 3? “ae SUED ancicinceans Marit 38 3-285 3-46 
ei aus. %,91 te 1 | D "37 5 ale 
‘ july 15,735 51g S| dish On Fume 30,32 34 3 
: * all (Australian and Ni ul Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member ba 41 % 3 discount rate for 
t texcrmedlats tate wil be clcated oo te base ot Ss ed hee Cae ann daye, | MEBublic, 6%) 44% applied to banks and ered (073% app 
‘ SHORTER COMMENTS £35,135, a op tenes for 1937. London Brick Company.—Final div. 
Ty dividen i 2 i ¥ ing 20 cent. 10 
(Continued from p. 262). per cent. for 1937. ee ae tae se eo ig 
after ene = 30, Taylor Woodrow Estates Prudential Assurance.—“A” share 
é 3¢ aylor Estates.— a =e 
; | 1938, £11,346 (£11,244). Ordinary divi- year to October 31, 1938, isso ~ dividend 19s. 84d. per share, an — 
; dend, 8 per cent., against 12 per cent. To = duction of £5,837 with 1936-37, Of 3d. “B” shares receive 2s. as et. 
é general reserve, £2,000, as before. To in- To general reserve, nil, £20,000 Reversionary bonuses: whole life, a 
: vestment reserve, £3,000. Carry-forward Ordinary dividend reduced 6 to.3 per Per cent.; endowment, £2 ae cent.; —_ 
} raised from 1,506 to £1,579. cent. Carry-forward raised from £6,732 to ‘Til, £1 12s. per cent. (all unchange®). 
Qualcast Limited.— It is announced £18,162. OIL OUTPUTS 
onan Sis Se ae ie Weyburn Engineering. — Provisional British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— 
tion of Mesers Follows and Bate, Limited net profit for year to October 31, 1938, is Total output week ended January 28, 195% 
is now practically and over 98  £259368, against £26,565. Total distribu- 11,488 barrels. 
{ acquired. It is not posed to any Company. Ltd.—Output for week ended 
' fu pr permanent capital in connection an Tce at ed oe on January 28th, 54,007 barrels. 
: (same, but on ca increased by 25 per Venezuelan Oil Ltd. — 
; Eburite Corrugated Containers.—Net cent. bonus). Net is £51 i 28, 1939, 
profit for 1938 before tax and N.D.C., £456,398. . _— ee a Talenes teste pers 


Fe 
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OO —_———~-~ ——_ 
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BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS | ee Compared 
———|- Gross Receipts, 1) Aggregate Gross Receipes Receipts _ with prev. 
week €'000 7 29 | Aes i Receipes ea cr an ‘ Year ; : 
pene re ener (£000) eek ending Jan. 28, 19 . £ | a 
————__>-——_——_—_— otal, 31 ng Ja oe dete at, Catane POOHINZ  essesesseeseee 553,300 | — 6,100 
1 a3 x 3 3 | ¥ #y | 3 | 38 eee 17,602,400 | + 183,300 
S 33) ge 3 3 | 3 ; | .P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 or 
1&9} 8]. PO Fe | = Sieg | we | LAP.T-B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26,1937 2.0.00..." | 28°732,000 | 3. 935:000 
Ee RE ek) EESS receive Jue, 1936 ater pong "=". | Sonam | + sree 
oe | | | | ondon Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938 .. | 42,120,179 | 4 742,250 
"EE iad $75, 465| 909, 774 1,149 1,523) 1,879| 1,258 3,137, 4, in ieiceuaaanet 
8 $73, 400| 304) 704 ent 1478 1564 17202) 2786 ae | OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
L. & NE. (a | D  Sadecpaiihataed 
| 5s 253| 339| 281| 620, $731,029) 1,305| 1,125 2,430, 3,489 | ‘eee daa aaa 
ons shabeseste 242) 282} 269) 551| 793) 992) 1,067, 1,042 2,109, 3,101 2 Gross Receipts | Aggregate Gross 
reat erm | | : 
1998 ..resscoseerees 155| 194| 132, 326) 481| 651 777 528 1,305 1,986 Name & = Receipts 
Pacem 152, 168| 109| 277| 429) 652 660) 463, 1,143, 1,795 Bi § ita | = [EE Gee 
Southern— | / + or — | oi 
1898 aevvsrnee 255) 63 42) 105 36¢ 1,045 233 154 387.—‘1,432 cant ‘Ate eee | cetpaarlt Zales 
aia ead | 148 355 1,390 | a = 
or elcid a pe anialE pe a Acierednnssinerhcmnced | Bengal & N. Western | 14 Jan. 10) $10,99,3901 + ‘68,8091 1,02.40,676! + Re 611 
ee a] , Bengal-N 40 10| $27,16,000/— 65,899 7,13,81,465 — 9,97,541 
| ee 1038 1061| 764 1825\ 2,863 4,248) 4,194| 3,065) 7,259 11,507 | 20| $34,97,000|— 26,000'9,30.50.000 — 11,53,000 
SOUD Sposhicabecanal 11014; 903) 721 1624) 2,638 4,157) 3,518; 2,875, 6,393 10,550 | ; 10} $21,35,000 + 53,282|5,75,51,326 + 30,39,938 
ci ee eee. TF S. Inc Dec. 31} +16,62,340| —2,48,371/4,11,22,159 — 7,11,900 
(a) Week ended Jan. 28. + 10 days. t 11 days. 
CANADIAN 


CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 
(000’s omitted) roe 





, | ms LINER. | yStett | Southern | omen Pasties: 1_3 | 

a ST Ll || TT” 
wudeceng en iafisseover | 4 | “ose | _ oun | — aos | Amat 
Gem Ceasar cosas Ga See Pee ke Fo Hf P ars reo 30 
= n aif’ 1938, 9 9 -_ .A. and Pacific...... 30 
“taniete in 1 NO. Mite Soe wt l- @ : re ai eas . 
Av. weekly decreese, her had 1999 | ~99-00 | —89-50 | —40-25 | -10-50 | BAW, ee 
ee tH 8 | nme 
PTE nbencaiileten iw Melon Mele wel. 9 Argentine ... | 30 


Gross Receipts, week ended | Aggregate Gross Receipts 
4 weeks 


January 27, 1939 
(£7000) 





IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 





—————=_ | Central Uruguayan.. | 29 





ee Leopoldina ............ 4 
i Mexican Railway 3 
| , 0 eae 


(£7000) 


: oe A ae ke a fae he 
—————————nnmeeeene | Canadian National - | 3 Iran. 21| 3,127,076 — 30,224; 9,049,336 + 104,858 


United of Havana ... | 30_ . 
* Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to £. + Receipts in Argentine 


21} __ 2,349,000|— 25,000! 6,601,000, 422,000 


| SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 


l | es 
| Antofagasta iisicidiann 4 \Jan. 29 £14,300 1,300, _-49,150,— 21,880 


$126,000|+ 8,000) 4,927,800 + 200,400 
28s 7,816+ °496| 305,694 + 12.429 
2g {$1,775,000 + 124,000, 38,704,000 — 1,893,000 

£110,112'+ 7,693! 2,400,997 — °117,430 
14) ~ “$89,000 — 17,300 3,217,700 — 414,700 
28 { $3,028,000 — 375,000, 65,790,000 — 2,287,000 

187,841 — 23,263  4,081,265\— 141,873 

a8 J $720,000 — 9,000, 20,857,000, — 1,898,000 

\ *£44,665 — 558) | 1,203,858'— 117,743 
ag J $2,370,150 + 503,800, 54,536,350 —8, 381,400 
‘\.*£147,031, + 31,252) 3,383,148|— 519,940 
21 f 4170,615 — 2,515 4,638,826 + 210,728 
‘£17,959 — 2,217 535,592 + 24,633 
ag f M1716000 — 145,000, 7,543,000 + 681,000 
UL £20,735 — 434," 91,148 + — 13,029 
21| ~ P324,500 + 36,300 839,100 + 84,600 
15) otf{3,819-— 2,957 .. | .. 
28) —£28,609/— 5,885 501,752/— 38,248 


oe or pesos. t Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. (d) Receipts in Uruguayan 


Pass. | Goods | Total Pass. | Goods | Total currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled free rate.” 


—————— | MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 

















8-3 _ — 
8-3 g Receipts for Month | Aggregate Receipts 
63-9 Company | & | Ending an eee ail 
66:2 \2 | 1998 | +o - | 1938 | + or- 
286 +7 be — 
270°4 | Brazilian 12 (Dec. 31, £ Gross) $3,267,594 + 190,615 38,078,934 — 476,966 
SUEZ CAN md eaetinn| aoe, al eel SaaS ar eee 
AL RECEIPTS rit. Columbia} 6 [pec, 31 J Gross $1,374,999, + Bi, ,642,778 + 84,324 
; Power. » 319 Net | ~ $439,196 — 11,925 2,213,324 — 71,394 
ie an headings see Overseas Traffic table) Canadian 12 |Dec, 31, £ Gross, $11,948,000 — 314,000 142259000 — 2827000 
nenhenen eT Z| atte + 31/4 Nerv) "§3346;000 + 420.000 20,753,000 — 2980000 
SSK Neceiptss.... | 3 eo Int. Rlys. | { Gross! J + 83, ,639,240'— 60, 
“pts... | 3 \Jan. 20] __256,900'— 24,400! __ 492,200) __ 08,600 | “" Gent. Amer. | 12 |Dee- 314 Net | «$54,433 + 32,948 930,521 — 171,907 


+ 10 days. 


| Rhodesia Rlys.| 2 |Nov. 30! “Gross| £392,385 — 35,849 779,368 — 116,229 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 278) 


Transvaal Output and Em men 
it. 
— output, December, 18" Wit- 
= trsrand, 999,955 fine ounces; outside 
it, 26,274 fine ounces ; total, 1,026,229 
_ —* Value for of declara- 
AS25068 Sine sens Mien arene 
so oyed at end of Decem ber : Gold mines, 
3 Coal mines, 16,398 ; total, 323,771. 


Bemus trier. 
Net profits, Ss to gd . 
£229,604 t £110,083. ne allen from 


Protit of £15,259 for “i937. 
vi Feserves (against nil) balance 
4,782 to £1,954. Total 


‘obacco ustralia).—Net 

to October 
tsi oO x 31, 1938, £911,479 
also distributed. C 2 per cent. 


English Velvet 
Net loss for 1938 ie ne Cord pa 
10,000 


Houndsditch Warehouse Company. — 
Second report shows net trading profit, etc., 
£260,552 for 1938 (£283,800). Charges 
include reserve for amortisation of pro- 
perties, £8,837 (£7,350); depreciation, 
£3,767 (£3,889) ; tax and N.D.C., 27,000 
(£31,000). Written off goodwill, £10,000 

28,430, including pre-incorporation profit). 

inal ordinary dividend 12} per cent., 
making 17} per cent. for year (174 for 
initial period) ; forward, £39,668 (£22,650), 


Wm. France Fenwick and Company. 
—Profit for 1938, £112,651 against £171,142. 
To d iation, £34,096 (£28,146). To tax 
and N.D.C., £9,911 (£22,394). To reserve, 
£11,904 (£11,249). To contingencies, £7,000 
(£40,000). Ordinary dividend, 7} per cent. 
against 7} per cent. plus a 2} per cent. cash 
bonus. -forward raised from £12,004 


to £12,247. 


Lister and Company.—Net loss for 
year to March 30, 1938, £37,513. For 
revious year available — was £72,346. 

bit to be carried forward is £34,691 


against credit of £2,821 brought in. 


Courtaulds, Ltd.—This company has 
decided to reopen its Coventry mill at Leigh 
) we gee closed down at the end 


(Lancs 
of June, 1938. 


Czechoslovak Eight per Cent. State 
Loan, 1922.—Figures subject to audit 
received from the Ministry of Finance, 
Prague, show that for the third quarter of 
1938 the receipts from the Customs Duties 
amounted to Ke. 156,691,257, and the net 

rofits of the Tobacco Monopoly to 

c. 372,000,000. 


Brazilian Traction. — Net earnings, 
before depreciation and amortisation, of 
the services operated by subsidiaries in 
Brazil, were $20,252,665 in 1938, a decrease 
of $923,442. Gross earnings showed a 
decrease of $476,966 at $38,078,934. 


British Industrial Corporation.—This 
Corporation announces that it is prepared 
to negotiate with overseas firms with the 
object of facilitating the placing of goods 
in this country (including commodities, 
manufactured goods, machinery, etc.). 


United States Steel Corporation. — 
Net profit for quarter to December 31, 
1938, $4,394,454 ($1.22 preferred share) 
against $4,577,983 (or $1.27 per preferred) 
in corresponding quarter 1937. Net loss for 
1938 is $7,755,918 against a profit, before 
taxes, of $99,930,836 (or $8.58 per common 
share). The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 on the preferred has been declared. 


lendehaineercinchisitean . 
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In calculating yields of fixed interest : 
stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or | 
date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest , 
calculated by reference to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim 


calculating the yield on “ cum. div.” 
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Revenge donee engyoreed. where 
te when quotation is above par. The ret i 
ove urn on ordinary stocks 


a is for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the stan 
dar 
ocks allowance is made stocks are redeemable at or before a Sate ae 
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a ee — — — — — — es GS 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


Where 


he final 
and shares js 


is made for accrued dividends in 




































| ae | vear1939 | Year 1939 =) 
' ae I Jan. 1 to | Jan. 1 to Lest two Pri | > 
| be | en Be | inca fea, 
High- | Low- | High- | Low- || High- | Low- @ ® © ‘ 1939 
est est || est est_ | Soe est est || % % a 
Bri s. d. — 
7914 | 64 | 711g | 6814 || Consols 219 %........- $15 0 || 32/6 | 25/- . 
1113, | 98 || 10512 | 103g | Do. 4% (aft. 1957) 313 6n| 94 85 | Nil , 
10054 | 90 952 Conv. 219%, 1944-49 3 1 9 12/6 } IL/Ll, 4, 613 3 
10344 | 92 9812 | 9558 || Do. 3% 1948-53... || 3 6 0 || 52/9 | 49/- joe | 417 y 
1045, | 90lg || 99g | 96716 | Do. 312% after 1961 |, 312 6n 75/- | 63/6 gig 238 0 
: 105ig | 100 || 103516 | 102716 | Do. 412% 1940-44 |; 4 7 Of; 10% 915i6 } 2/6) 6 9 9 
; 11553 | 102 10911;¢ | 10858 Do. 5% 1944-64 ... 3 2 0) £93 lg . 410 9 
91lli| 81 | 8512 || Fund. 212% 1956-6 3 7 0 | 50/4 | 549 poate) | 813 4 
Soy Se" | San | SO | Een 28h eee 3 $3 og | ane ma 
. 8 eee i} - - 0 
1147, | 98 10812 | 106 || Fund. 4 2 1960-90... 390) 45, 5lg +1/6; 316 9 
101g} 90 || 9754 | 9678 || Nat. D, 212% 1944-48 217 7 || 3034 | 2914 | 411 90 
1001 | 93 || 95% | S4le || Do. 3% 195 36 6) 34g | 30% = 1258 
ae 16 100, i 10712 10554 || Victory ds 4% 314 6f| 70/9 68/- 46d 6 14 10 
S| Re | ee | ss) Mehess e 3H 8) | St 
102° | le | 9512 || Austria 3% 1933-53 3 6 0 | 45/- | 39/6 +15 5 9 9 
6812 55 64 611, | i 40 8) 91/9 85/6 | 42/6 | +1/3, 414 9 
8214 | 68 || 76 73l2 || Do. 3% 406 87/6xd) +=) 41 5 
17s | 110 | 87 |} Do. 312% vascee-cn: 319 7 | et | 
8 | 120 |) 115%q | 113% |) Da Gs 1958-68 3 9 9) aa 7 ret 40a | £1, fully pd. | 251, | 340 6 
Dom. Govts. 6a) 1 ae boos 
lost| 97 393 101 || Austr. 5% 1945-75 29 6| ‘| “athe! Soo] boc Ly pa ata)» | 3 0 oF 
16) 97 || 10314 | 1015 |) Canada 4% 1940-60 318 10f | 95/— 9 | 2-6] 1/6a 1,5)—pd. || 412) “| 343 2 
115 | 1091, || 11214 | 11112 || Nigeria 5% 1950-60 313 6/|| 271 256 2) ww» | 318 0 
108 lo | 75 4 25a 546 pA. 
10719 95ig 10133 9873 || N. 5% 1946 5 1 9}! Ol, 92539 || 3/2a 1b a 4s P| 1019 . 317 0 
1071932} 95 1025 | 10084 | Queens. 5% 1940-60 419 Of 1916 | 182 | $305) $250 oe tis! 3 39 
16) 97 || 10814 | 107 || S. Africa 5% 1945-75 311 0 || 15%6| 1418 | 6a! | 6/-5 Frpa me | 22 8 
oe, | 78 - - Foreign Governments, || 35lg | 33% 1g 6 ee = 35 | + 1o| 2 a : 
= 23 40l2 | 25 | Aseria 19 3% 3 4 Sal — *s., 196 c 4s. a | Wi- | +2/6 2 4 st 
8 | 38 | 59° | 48 || Do. 419% 1934-59 19 2 0] Be | Tso) 3/36] 3/30 ae melanie 
ie 93 | 872 | Belgian 4% Ge) 1970 i 6 i = atte 1 ase 6 nth bd 1 | | 3198 
372 | 12% | 1 12! || Brazil5% Fd. i914... 8 | %e | to 10s. itypd) yy,| — 3) 310 9 
19% | 14 |] I6i2 | 1344 Chile 6% (1929) Sg “4 5 ou! oer hi fypa) 74) — ig) 211 Tt 
| a 372 | 28 || China 5 (1912) 15 7 Ff, 
1053 20 502 401 Do, 5% (1913) ...... 10 19 of | 230 220 8d 4a 225 568 
2 2 16 0 0 || 47g | 45!2 3e¢ 312 ¢ 4512 713 
132 | S410, | 98 | || Denmark 3%... 2 0| 11/3 | 8/6 | Ted 10¢ Oe 713 9 
S| S| is | th, | ome $5 3] me ey se) $s aay a | ai: 
2 | ; l 
| 4 | is | Sap] at | Setvoetaand B68) aim | us | apg ab ime) * | 519 3 
j i 2 on 
: a = 2912 24 | Greek 6% Stab. ta 918 Ow 223 211 8h Sa oi. j.-7 5 14 0 
: a*| 2 = 2| 262 || 719% asia 13.17 Oh) 14/3 | 12/9 2inal 6lpb i3-|-i-| 713 : 
' lp 38 33 45\4 apan. 1p 1 11 14 Of) 235 Blg b 3loa 225 one 566 
50° | 35 |i a5 | asin Pere 2% 1922 1 2) aint | 205 sa| 3¢ es | $2 8 
75lg | 54 65 | 50 || Poland 7% .......0..-. | “30° | * 379 ei 207 12x d 515 8 
gs | ie | ge | or | Bem x ci a3 To) sail | sete | SF | She igs | 38 3 
| U. 3 18 11 |) 19212 9 3a 18919 | 5 5 6 
Stocks 177\2 | 1761 65 = ? 
5, by 2 2 4 
Hi | Hoag | 114" | Hone | Bia 3, apas%° 378 : ee 
1 eee 
| ore | gos | Biss | We | LCC 3% ..........0. 316 5 || 27/1l2| 20/- | 133 4 Big< 22/6x| 4-1/6| 510 0 
; 1053, | 9436 || 1028" | 95 1954-64 313 6 || 13/9 | 12/6 10¢ 3 13/9 1472 
f aq | le | Middx. 312% 1957-62 | 312 0 || 13/9 | 12/6 26 | 2a | | 5160 
$s 24/3 atte T2iza) t6l46 | 23/-| +1/-| 712 ot 
18/1012] 15/1012) 6b 30 mel |: 80 
- cls 4 21/6 | -6d| 412 3 
16/3 | 123 5b . 
13 at oe 2¢ IS- | +7ied 9 6 9 
10/3 | 7/9 3¢ 3ly 8/- | -6d| 815 0 
- 31/- | 25/3 1Zigc, 10c 2Bjllel +7led| 7 2 3 
es | Public Boards 
112 | 10812 2g | lp C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 | 108t2 | + 12 i “4 1219 6 | 
1121, {| 1052 Lon. Bess. a5. 5023 2 63/6 | +1/-| 510 0 
: 121° | 112 a | 2le | 410% “A” 1985- 10712} —-1 | 4 3 6 2a 23/6 | +6d| 6 8 0 
te 11712 | 108 Ze | Zip | 5% “A” 1985-2023 |) 11512} +1 | 4 3 0 620+ 111/6| +19, 4 9 Ot 
. + 2 21g | 2p || 5% “B” 1965-2023... || 10912) — 3a 60/- | +2/-| 5 0 0 
; 75 681 lis “ce 2 3 473 | 
: gs, | so | ae] ne ate ere ae | ual D2} 3S fea sole | 1316| 419 6 
é “ _ + i i 
14” | 1125 || 2 | 2% |B. of Lon 5% 50-70 || 114°] 2] 3 to 10 178 106 - +3 59 6 
: Si- | +4/- 
Hi British Railways 3124 32/- | +1/6| 617 0 
: 2853 | 211 | 3126} Nil al G.W. Ord. 13 
: 1 . »W. Ord, .....00+ on 26 | +3 113 9 63/- | +2/-| 613 0 
ae | 3] No | Na UGS MBR Det | 2) + te] Na ’ yo 63/-| +2/-| 514 0 
; 47 | 38 354) Nil all Des Pref 1955 | en.| to7] «Ni an 31/6 | +1/6) © 6 0 
, lllg | 8 1 13, cl Do. 4% 2nd Po 422; +2 | 816 6 60/- | +3/-| 6 0 
2554 | 19, 36'| Nil'al Do.4% is PL... | 2a%| 42 | 43 § 8 
; me} Ee Algc} 1p cl) L_M.S. veoscceee ff Bl) + Be ..% 4a 17/6 | +1/3| 11 8 0 
. 3012 | 20 26 | Nile 13 0 9 . 
| | fre | 2] Ma) Geer | al te | gS i 92/1) 33 3 
p 127 10 Peccceseecooces + 9 4 0 c —_ - 
f — 4st AY ie Bese Pe Ord. 551, taf ' ™ : zie Spat i7! 318 Of 
; 2 212 212 | Do. 5% PE. ..0.0-- || S4lg| +1 518 4 this 25/719 sie a et 
’ a - 
: & Foreign 3 21/3 | +1/3| 710 7 
9 4i2 || Ni | Na || Antofagasta Ord. ; 0 0 
i 519 31g } Nil Nil B.A. & Pac. Ord. ety 7 -h Nil 10¢ 8/ od| 8 0 
; 1335 9 | Ni eee 4 Pr Nil 5a B0/- | +1/3| 5 0 
\ yon | gu | Na | Ni eee wt 3 i8¢ Mio) tia) 3 3 1 
9 | eeeeee 
t 6116; 4% || Nil Nil | Gan Bec Cons’ $357 $2 sn = ie oe tit 34 ot 
t a 20, || .2¢ | 2e || Costa Rica Ord. ...... || 21°) —" Nal Toa 2B/llel +712 | 8 0 0 
t  % 31 i | eh le || Nitrate 10 ... |} 31/3 | —3 : ' 6 23/1le 41/1028 3 0 
? } ' e 
and Discount 26 17 1/3| 816 6 
o- | se | mee ioe | nders £2, £1 pa. ; ot 
26/415 55/- | — le | +1/3| 7 3 
330° | 300°] Go | as | Berot N. Zealand £1 26| "| $16 3 29/4)... | 8 4 0 
Ze, |Stod |B leieat| Biel el FH 83 iting 1 8 
& 0 i a { SSeupesee 4 oo 
656 | sisal Be of hace co <. | *18 | —84| 3 3 6 $s 41/3) 310 
© £a5%e | cage || Be | Be) Be ot Mone $1007 | geet! cs,| 318 7 t +7R| 517 6 
f 23__| “22 || 6 | 6e || Bk of NS.W. £20. ||“957| *#| 344 @ $f ae | 8 0 
: (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Dividends i Se $341... 
. 4 Ted eh Sask. Gn) Based on aia OMe exchange. (f) Flat yield. (g) Yield worked on 4% desis. 
4 Yiald 32 Sh ee on @ 512% baste shown. (©) Yield worked at of face value. 
(@) based on 40% of coupon. t Free of Income Tax. on a 14% basis. (e) Yield on 2 % basis. 
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281 
uP 2s hs \ 1 aa | | | & 
. a] ear 1939 | Last two ! Price,' o . E 
Pre Price, | » an.lto = | wi Feb. | #&o| Yield 

year 1939 Last two Feb. | ¢ $2. aoe ete 1 Dividends | Name of Security | I S25) Feb. 1. 

Year : ds Feb. 1 ‘ : | > a 

jo. Dividen Name of Security 1. ee =e | inclusive allies ee i939 6 3" 1939 

Feb. sil 19 High- | Low- | (a) (6) (c) § 
an ow | @) Sica ee | jee | ex i} %  % cn 
a —_—T Toe ‘Coal <.—cont. | és. ¢ | | | 7 lc Maher Ltd. Ord. £1 ei +55/ 2 3 9 
- | ‘tron | + | 2525! 1h 2a@)| Gallaher . . **16 f ‘ 

| ‘a 8 || Thorn John £11 con, | a Z S| éo stots Ra cl Nil. cil Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. 4/- | —llod Nil 
6 | 444i) N Nile | U. States Steel $100.. | $6212 -- $1) 812 4) 12/- | 76° || 16 c¢| Nil a Gen.Refract’s10/-... | 96/|+1-| 16 16 0 
| $577) be Steel Cos. | 23/1} + 1/3 | | sare | 1G D)(5/-)... || 239; —-1/3| 8 8 5 

$7544 $ \ | Un. t +19) 410 6) 259 239 | 15 a@ 25 6) Gestetner (D) (5; . 

Oi) 209 | _ || Vickers 10/~......-...+ ye te) li» | 9 5 20 6) Harrisons&Cros.Df.£{1| 776 ... e 
ane 191012} 10¢ 2io c| Ward(Thos. W.) £1.. | 21/3 | -- | 1216 0 ee a 131051 5 a Harrods £1 ......04 | 589/426 6 60 
ai 2 | We 4) Wee) Diecheadt. &S. £1 | air | iis | 715 01 5 1g! 199 || 15 a| 27%2b| Hawker Siddeley (3/-)| 226 494 9 7 6 
3 V2) the | 22196} 1212a) Yarrow & Co. £1... | 6/- | ... | 613 3. 25/112) 199 i ; a| 7 clImp. Airways {1 ... | 276/+13) 5 110 
a3” 539 | 5 : Textiles } on 43d | Nil 1 stitte| ae i 515 5 3 a Imp. Chem, Ord. £1 || oare bo 5 Ru e 

44:| 23 | Ni | Na | Bradiord Dyers Zis-. | 29/334) Na | 125°) 86 | $8 %e Ni imp Smeling fi 113 3260 Nt 
354/23 | NO | Ni |i Beit. Cel. Ord. 10)-... || 3/9 | +7124) Nit 2{ $49p|| ¢$2°25, c$2-00. Inter. Nickel nop. ... | $54'/+ $2 314 0 

47 29 | Nil | Nil | Prinsace £1 .- |) Ute toe] she all te] enti sol °S ell imnnemea Tesi. || 03 | aad) ate o 

4a, 33 yA | Goats, J. & B. ici tacl ss clee last! @hoa Lever & Unilever £1 | 326 | +13, 6 2 0 
%3 | 33) 7 b|  1ip.@| Courtaulds £1 ...... | 26/3 |—-13| 712 2) 176 | 139 | 10 ¢ Nil a Lon. &Th. OilWh PAR Se 
299 | 23/- 7 215 a\\ English Swg. Ctn. £1 | ~ | steal Nil || 476 =| 43/3 | 22g ¢ 20 cl London Brick £1 ... 5 | + lg! 410 0 
28,6 25.6 , P | Fine Cotton Spin. £1 | 2/12 iat 416 0 | = § lag Alig || 143 6) 8) a, eee 1... 3 | 3:3 316 0 

33 | 19 | Nil | Linen Thread Stk. £1 || a | vo | 556 50 || 27126 15 a! Marks& Spen.‘A’3/- | 55/3 | 4 

9 | 2m4l2) 3 Baldwins {1 || 45/- - | 4.9 OF 236 | lob) Murex £1 Ord. ...... | 75/- 463 5 6 8 
we re tide ¢ T88 ;, witean 1 Pe wa} Be] SS aed ate Philips {Godies | 3312 47d 7 3 0 
6/1042, 5 Electrical Manufactg. ' | 24/122} 21/6 || 10 6} _712@) Pinchin Johnson 10/- > 750 

Associated 1... || 37/6) +1/-| 5 6 6) >| 20/4lp || 12!¢@) 37126. Prices Trust Ord. 5/- | 34/4!) +-3/1lo 
-  WT2| 10 gf 10 6) Betish insulated Li. | 83/9 | +5/-| 415 ¢ || Sisig| wee?l| janes] Sika Redision Ord £1. | 476 | 131 6 6 3 
a5- '776 | 15 5 a 1 «. || 75/— | +1/3| 5 6 10 |) 52/514) 456 | 3 | 14 6 Rank Gfx .c.ee 169 | +64| 5 0 0 
96 | 70/- || 15 29 Crompt bari A'5)- | 16/9 | +6d | ? Pade) 15/3 | 221p c| 2219 c| Reckitt & SonsOrd.f1) 5 | —lig) 4 10 0 
i7- ; 5/- | 6 a 26 by a | 3°) veg) $ 2 Si) ool gf? Fehs) “5 °s) Sean G) Oras. | o-| 2°) 7 8 0 
36 |3l- | Niel 10 cl > 1... | 74/- | +64} 5 8 0} 9/10'7 86 | Teer 4 ol Sauhfid &Arg.Mcfl |) 89 | +34; 9 2 9 
73 709 1712 ¢ ¢|| General Exe T.) 5/-.. || 18/9 |—7!od) 5 6 6}, 9/6 8/4'2 12155) 219 a) Spillers Ord. £1...... | 57/6 |+ Tied 5 4 4 
I9dig| 17/9] 13 8 ait &Philiips £i | 326 |—13| 714 0 | 589 | 563 | if | Nit Swed, Match. B.kr.25 |'26 101) +1/1012 Nil 
a 32- wee 3, a ET sik ases 1 74 wo | 73 7 \ a1 2 | s/ate| 4iga\ 14 6 a ont La I ~~? ao ‘ 1 KY 5 

ip! 20/3 | c 2 : | illi os. £1... +2 3 
ata) ® , Mocert Light, Ge. | $81. | +53 | 517 8!) 43/112) 396 3 1g ¢\ Tob. ecrts. Ord. £1 | 626) ... | 5 2 5 
$10 | $7%e $1 $12 ¢ + Podle 1 1 || 66/3 | 411 0] 63/9 | 589 35 c 25 c, Triplex SafetyG.10/-| 2941) + 1101.8 10 0 
67,9 | 66/3 9 6 ah Beneaeh & Sone 1 26/6 | 64d) 3 3 6) eS | Se il 10 of 13%5| Tu investments £1 || '83/9|—13 3 16 0 

| 26/- | || Briti ; “a 14 0 || 86 | 16146) Turner & Newall £1.. =i 
26 ae | : 31pa Gyée Valley Be. di ate vi 4 7 S | 7 es a ts aes ee ee 1/3 oo : " : 
36/712 35/- || og 3 a oe. 1 || 43/6 . 41 | 226 971 Tiga} 15 6) United} Def LI 6 8 D 
46 | 41/102) 7, 3 a| County Lessee |} 24/2) —- 5 0 0} 4 1 ka 5 a 7126, W’llpapr Mfrs. of 31/3 -i2a 
36 (229 | 5 212 || Bdmundsons £1 7-5 -- | 30/- 5 0 0} 33/3 | 2/72) 2 37alw ns,TeapeOrd.£1)) 38) | 4 5 9 9 
mime) 2 Be bearer ae ft | 83 | win] $12 3 cota] BE | ab a 0 8 wodecnndeS ostina' si) 
29 2) . a Electric / oF i , 7 | | } 
481i2' 45/412) g 3 @| Metro. i } a | 411 6| | ee Se 
aul aoe | eb] Blea Notes Bee: £1 || 30/— | ‘isd, 413 6 || eaiare| 763 || 95 ¢ 95 c [Ashanti Goldfields 4)-) 872 13° 415 8 
go Biod S.t Sac) Sembee | BEST) $2 §) See) 82 | fb § Comoldnol SATA o1 ide 21% ge 8 
ri || 36/6xd) | 67, Mines 10/-... || 155s) + 
HH 30 , 3” 34 Yorkshire Blectrte £1 \26/0xd) +6d| 4 7 6 | “Tole 1476) > 3 Na ; Bo Beers (Def) fale yy! +4133 3 
23/112) 20/6 24 24 b| Gas L. & CLI -..-+- | 1930 | 2 3 2 ei 48/544) 37,6 | 20 ¢ ites he my Tl 36/1012, + 2/6 mae 
12614 | 11 6 4 a| Imp. zi" |} aaje | . | 5 0 01) an | 3312) Meee o71| Rhokana Corp. £i.. || 10!2| + m| oS 
22/1042 = 2124 219 b| Newe.-on-T a | 104 “ 5 811 | 12716 | a i oa “| Nil | Rio Tinto £5 CT | En +i/-| 6 8 3 
ons we Motors and Cycle | 3 | 0 Tn | 14412) 10 a 10 b ante | Iblg! + 3%) 610 6 
otor | 41/3 | +1/3| 6 1 0) 17/70! 75 a 75 6 Sub Nigel 10/-... 75 ig Sill 6 
45/- | 38/l2)) gs ¢ 219 ‘¢\| Albion Ord. 1 30/7lo, +7ied) 418 O || 12lj¢| 1058 || $ 2/6 a Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. “ 4 lg Nil 
316 | 28/3 | 4219 a +5 bi| Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1) 24/410! +7lod| 6 4 Of) Big 73g || . | Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10/- 554 i- wi 
3/- kr 50 ¢| 3 ¢ fae Acme £i.. i 25/704 1/ Lig) 7 % . i ie | a i Ee el Nil c Wiluna Gold £1 «2.00. 8/6 _ 
Be. 83 | Sg oes 8 Demin cs | 103) 639° ~~" ew ISSUE PRICES 

a ¢ 5. i f eee } “he 
569 51/10%p a Tet \ 326 +8/9) 6 1 0 — Change Issue} Feb. 1, Pa 
87/6 | 70/712 i! otors £ Od.|| 30/7121 +2/6| 7 7 0 }—— Issue} Feb. 1, | Since Issue price) 1939 yan 25 
ot | § ayy ED "|| 39/419!43/112) 10 4 9 | Issue price) 1939 fan. 25 = 

- | Bi- , peter I 7 +l | \ casey { ees 
S2lag}  5%9 *Tizal| Rolis-Royce £1... \ SA) £138 | 3 4 of—— - | -Sid 4% db.) 99 | 139-114 dis | ~ 5a 
17/3 | 13/1114 otor 5/~ “| | I C.EMe.5/- | om | 1ofe-10/6 | — 34 | raice 32% | 99 | oat | ae 

1 gt | 4 fa ° (Brit. Rola 2/- | 2/-| VO2> | os. Oi Bay6%, Pi... | 209-213 | -. 
oda | Semed Geese: | 28 | “in| gM! g BOseTLOE | ai,| Mor | TH SENN | Mae? | a 
17/3%| 15)— Awidhs Zi | 156 | 85) $16 0 Go-LdnEl£1 43/6) 43/5 _ eran 16e| =» | 2i-28i- | 
1 se || 20/6 | - Hardman 2/6... 2/0 | Ol Ultramar. 10/- | ca. 
eS nas -& 0, Def, £1 1 \} 17/- ~6d 5 _ 0 | 510% Pf. £1 | 20/ | 20/1 S | ie 
1441p | 12/-— Nil ¢! Bate Castle Ord. £1 ee H. —_—_——_——— : IT UST PRICES 
we ue | mad a aM teem. | we) cas) 3p 8 SOR eee 

6 | 20/- vee || 2! _ } i : : trus ca 
26 1oly x, 2 7 a « | 26/3 | .. ¢ - | i m “OPP able does not include certain . Feb. 1 Change 

, . j onetiiiae ee “he eo. > Q c 
5 | St 4 18 Ol Gal Reb |nck’|| Name and Group] Hoa" | snes 

os “ a Sa i¢ 
mie] me | ag Bt heii $8 8] cease ee 

- i c tH ——— } eee 

i 1& Gen) ; | rStONE....-+-+- | ¢ re 
28/7» ant me ; 0 0 ee oon. Bond| 10 6-11/6 | + 6d eee 2nd | ros Oe + 3d 
s| “aii 3 sei umieame | Heite [28 Romer [BOS B 
i } : n. 's ye 
91/1012) g2/93, 5 3 19 0 | 3 & Northn eats . “3d | KeystoneGld.Cis 11/9-12/9xd 
/ it . or f . 

9 “ See British Alli 89-199 ‘+ 6d 
55/3 Bs 2712 . 6k. ieric-Ineurance '6-18/6* | + 3d | Amer, Indus. ... 3 9-169 s Od 
85/- 749 _ si || Bank & Insur. 17/6 ne ... || Brit. Ind. Ist ... 136-146 |+ 6d 
53 . 5 15 Oe Insurance ‘ 19 ot 43a || Do. 2nd 4j-—-15/-  |+ 3d 

/ | ld ps 5 15 a an 16/917, * |} Do. 3rd 5/éxd (+ 6d 
Ge of" 6 417 st) ee ihe Bae | ee tinge Gee oe 

(Ng | 75)~ 6 n 13/9-14! ** |! Blec. Inds. .-. ie 14 ae 
92/6 | 76/1019 5 13 0 || Scot. B.LI. f1O1p-21/1012)* «.. | || Se Mins. ‘| 12/9-13,9 
S9 | 386 | | Committ Get, ... | 1n/6-12/6" | +"3d| | Metals. & Mins. | Teei69 + 6d 
183 | 17/11 ed ae 316 9 | Nati 3-17/3 |... || Other Groups | 1.0 169 + 3d 
18/9 16)—- Aasnat Sesot — : ‘ 10 | National C.....-. 1$6-15/6 \+ 6d || Brit-Emp. stun 14/—15/- | ..- 
23/4lp | 19/419 ‘Amal. Metal © caiuee 6 0 0} ational D. ron [2/1g-13/ Lend) + 3d || Brite Cet in Wet ie 

I~ 8/9 Amal. Press eee 8 14 0 || Nat. 6 | + 3d | Brit. & Amer. " An 
1038 | See Ae ee Et. 3 1 13 3'|| Amalgamated iol 42 | +4l2d | Producers 5/1017-6 4ioxd ~ Ved 
aas| 589 Atos. bs Cement £1 SP 3 | crag os | Meta | 2, || Pang gc.| esse 
“9 5/1, Bae oe pile Di, 3/6 4% 0] Scotia vce 15/10i2-16 1012) +4ied)| Do. Pron ee 4+" Sa 
406 | 37/9 Boots Pure Drug 5/- 715 3 || Univers i 15/1012-16/10%2) + #126) | be ee ii-1s/3 \+ 6d 
Tile alla Borax Deferred £1; Nil Do. 15/1012 bid | +724 | Do. Reseryes| ta isi- + 6d 

Bow. nd } : | Selective “ A, 13-15/3 |+ 3d 
23/9 | 21/3 gi 10/=... 1] “B 14/-1 
2 a eames f Slate + 341 Gold Share Tst. 4/9-5/- ” 

oe 32/9 eee 11/4 i ny lod! —_—_ ‘ ‘9 it 3d 
ns | $26 “Amer. Tob, 146-159, | + 124 | ee Trane. Pate |: 
71/3 58/9 eee 419-13/4 2 + Er | Bank, Ins. & Fin. 13/6- | 3d 
40/712 | 37/6 Brockhouss{),) £1 ... 19/—20/- ‘ied|| Do’ 2nd. ae |. 
Mle | 35 Cable & Wir. Hidg.... sgo-i7/9, | + || Brit. Bank Shre. | te 16/3 | 
di, 93° Crivall Mis. 5 —s 1113/12 ‘Lina! Bd 14/6-13/6 \ + Se 
oun #s De Havilland Air. £1 || 43 it. ets + 3a || Four Square .. a 

i - Dunlop seecsessesee ; i +} f “25 
31/3 29/412 bid | + 3d || Supervised etsene $9 ee Lg eee 
214 19/3 ey lotoxd + 49d) | Commodity Ist _ Commodiy It | SS —-——— 

9 ee WP k) Yield on 20° basis. 
48/9 | ar ; (c) Last two yearly dividends. rvorked on 6% basis. 

Duty. (a) Interim dividend. (b) et Free of Income Tax. —(#) 

(Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp (s) 813% paid free of 

(m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. (p) Annas per 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 





































oe ge iE aah a eal cai 
| Net Profit | ropriati "eee 
on i} . 
Balance | , After | Amount <csunbediccccmiee Corresponding 
| ee from | /2yment | Available | ae Last 
Company | Ending | Last of for Le 
Account | Deben- | Distri- ee Se 3 
ture | bution Forward || Net Divi. 
& eae Interest | Profit | dend 
Financial, Land, etc. | £ £ £ 9 e “| eo 
London Property Invest. ... | Dec. 31 1,76 17,679 19, 15,324 6 & 5 f & | £ % 
Taylor Woodrow Estates ... | Oct. , 5 ; 9341) 1,781)! 17,265'6 
aylor a states 31 6,73 21,931) 28,663 3 ove 18,163)! 27,768 m3 
South Metropolitan Gas ... | Dec. 31] 13,451} 474,687 1] 
B Iron, Coal and Steel a 3 mt 16,945)/ 482,394 54 
urnell and Company ...... Dec. 31 20,105} 31,121} 51,226 15 15 | 
Tweefontein Colliery ...... Dec. 31} 23,637} -29,667, 53,304 : 18,325)| 50,164 20 
Motor Cycle & Aviation | , 35 ve 24,804| 27,496 35 
illand Aircraft ...... tr 
e Havi eo Sep. 30 18,130} 262,259) 280,38 oe 100,000 12} 169, 10,943 | 230,089 1245 
Kuala Kangsar .......sc..000s Oct. 31 8,245, 11,281] 19,526 | 
Tekan FMS.) ge Oct. 31 47 an 2,051 —= 3 oo a om s 
NOE sccsisenissoicntiintadadied 1 9,573, 6,205) e 
mt Shipping ay - , " 10,399) | 10,104 74 
rance (Wm.) Fenwick & Co. | Dec. 31 
’ ce (¥ fen.) Paes Cs.) ec 12,004 100,005} 112, 40,781, 7} 53, 12,247) 146,623, 10 
ublic Benefit Boot ......... Dec. 31| 14,964, 24,37 5,437, 5 | | 
Randall (H. E.) ........ccsc0ee "624 ‘ - 10,243) 29,119, 7 
. HB) .. Dec. 31| 48,577) a 12,375 7h 6, 47,646 | 26,571 at 
shton Brothers & Co. ...... Dec. 31} 13,865, 52,558 | 
English Velvet, etc. ......-.. Dec.31| 4782 5,507 10 : po Rie BR 
Huddersfield Fine Worsteds | Dec. 31| 11,421] 6,025 17, 4,078 34 ’ sa’sial oo Nil 
Linen Thread ...........0004 Sep. 30} 191,803, 154,386 346,1 000, Dr. 50 176,189 | 296623 4 
Lister and Company ticseel Nov. 30 2,822\Dr. 37,513'Dr. 34,691 eee tae ae \Dr34,691| | 75,084 Nit 
: a oe w» | Nov. 55,064 19,397 900, 10 (Dr. 52,602 47,633 15 
ingapore Traction ......... ’ 
ingapo: _ a Sep. 30 40,62 01 5 ane 53,426, 7h 
British Investment ......... Jan. 1 161, 
bonum Trust .........0.. Jan. 31 67,932 oa a 18,883} 167,370 | 182,693 12 
Equatorial Trust............-.. Dec. 31 22,699 3} ‘- avaea| aoa | 
Glasgow Stockholders ...... | Jan. 2 21,156 148) 2} ant seen ot 
Romney Trust ...........+++ Dec. 31 19,815 9,26 5 res 002 29,094 34 
United States and General | Dec. 31 72,497, 7 Borate) 23,720 3 
chestes Waterworks | 28,784 77,875 7 
ester Waterworks ......... Dec. 31 
Sunderland, etc., Water... | Dec. 31 S707 Pe poeee) 12637 
Whitby Waterworks ......... Dec. 31 2486 . a 70,168} 59,673, 8 
York Waterworks ............ Dec, 31 9,317 7323) 1,328) (a) (2) 
: Other Companies ? 8 7 16,283} 10,035 7 
eroplane, etc., Castings ... | Sep. 30* 
Beans Industries .........+.. Nov. 30 sil 73 33 16,672|| (a) | (@) 
Bolding (John) & Sons ...... Dec. 31 14,297 oe a 20,320} 59,300 30 
Blundell, Spence & Co. ... | Oct. 31 12°149 7736 2b 25,005} 22,503 17} 
Bradbury, Greatorex & Co. | Jan. 6 31,906 32.67 a 7,277|| 27,921 6 
Craigton Cemetery ......... Dec. 31 3,241) . 5 56,564) 46,471 : 
Dublin (South) City Market | Dec. 31* 3,840 44 | tie af 
Freeder Crepe Paper ......... Dec. 31 9,968. 4,567) 4,116 4 
Gossard, Ltd... Nov. 30 11,921 ; 4si4) 17,491 Of 
Houndsditch Warehouse ... | Dec. 31 219,622 7 586 | 17,468 10 
Loveys (John) & Company | Dec. 31 7.719 i 39,668 — a 
Rheostatic aa Sep. 11,346 8 seal ac'ai7 i 
canite, Ltd. .......... oes Dec. 31 12,720) 438, 60 aoa: tO 40 
nae ae mee p 2 1aa38i 17 105,106) 2733622 
> WEES = covcce . 57 7 5,209 34,177 10 
Total Profit, 1039 £'000’s : |No.ofCos. | 
© Fanuary 28.......0.s0000 111 13,69 
To February 4 ........... 153 967, awe 8 14,705)» 
an “ eee 9,114 1 7,599 — 
x ; andi 
Six months. (a) No comparable figure. (6) Absorbed £75,000. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash 

per share. Rate for 

by asterisk to indicate interim di year refers to total dividend, unless market 
*Int. mg pea 

Company is Total 

Final 


Pay- | Prev. 
ab! hve 





STs), is 
Houndsditch Wrehse. | 12\zt| 1712 Feb. 11 17% 
ohnson...... | 7ig*| ... Feb. 28 7 

a Qiet|} 17g. | 1M 

Pa wee’ Le 6 Feb. 10 6 
Sicloayee, (aio; .«. | 15 
etc. 3 oe * 

ia 5 ies o0e 5 
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Industry and Trade 


Coal 


Coat Output (000 tons) | 


an, 
14, 21, 1937 1938 
1939 | 1939 





| 
Northumberld. | 296-3, 305° .3| 14,365- -5 13,437-3 
Durham ...... 674-3| 684-5 33,550°5 31,533°5 
Yorkshire ... | 973-0, 956-5 45,384-7) 42,598 -8 
Lancs,Cheshire | 
and N. Wales | 367°7| 360° ‘ 17,743°3 17,040°5 
Leicester ... | 758°3) 763-7) 33,863-8 32,160-0 
Salop and 
Warwick ... | 434-0} 428-3 20,203-2 19,586-9 
South Wales & 
Monmouth... | 792+1| 761-5) 38,245-5, 35,901 -1 
Other sh | 

“| 5,564-2) 5,477-0 





——': ve | 122° 122-1 
Scotland .. 649-0, 644°9 32,261: +3) 30,479°1 
Total ....4. paar” Y Reese 2 241162: 0,228214-2 
: | 






























COMMODITY STATISTICS 


METALS—(cont.) 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY 
Week ended 
tae Bast 3 
Production—per cent. of 
CAPACITY 2.0... .ceceeeee 61:40 41-70 41-28 
Week ended 
Jen. 27, a 19, Jan. 26, 
938 1939 1939 
t ‘ons Tons Tons 
Shipments ............... 7,590 3,540 2,280 
Stocks (warehouse and 
UD cekcsccsctcsces 6,381 3,279 §=—«- 55,56] 


Four Weeks ended 
Jan. 27, 1938 Jan. 26, 1939 
F Tons Tons 
Shipments  ............005 27,434 13,779 


Foods 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLouR 
__ (000 quarters) 
| Week ended Season to 


Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
21, 28, 
































Orner Foons—(cont. ) 


Week ended 
Jan. 21 Jen. 28 
1939 1939 
COFFEE : 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.): 
Brazilian—Landed ......... 883 | 80 
D/d for home consn. | 66 | 407 
CE 2 fase 
» Stocks, end of week | 4,557 | 4,230 
Central and S. American: | | 
I it iirc nicsctaediatn ci 1,308 | 1,18) 
D/d for home consn. ... 2,103 2,325 
ae 436 | 832 
Stocks, end of week ...... 52,967 | 50,99) 
Other kinds—Landed...... | 23.623 | 11,299 
- ae ~~ home consn. 3,756 | 3,657 
ED dectscasirencse 182 | 388 
a Sexche “ead of week | 72,545 | 79,799 
MEAT: | 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : | | 
Peeiastiesiinschistnveanivnes | 9431 | 9,14) 
Beef and veal ........000008 | 4,747 | 4,909 
Mutton and lamb ......... | 2,937 2,600 
Pork and bacon ............ i 1,023 | 948 
CI i 724 | 684 
SuGAR: 


Movements, London and | 
Liverpool (tons) : 























"© Including Cumberland, Glouceser, Semerse 8 | 193 iin cericresiennneieesi | 20,713 | 
ase cane Gloucester, Somerset, Keone _1939 it 1939 1938 | 1939 Deliveries ............. S| Yost | 
N. America.......«; | 588, 687/12, 534 eg UR A | 268,426 | 
Ar — and a031 asl 4 017] 3,534 Sales on Garden A, c, (pkgs.) : 
Cotton Australia ........00e 253, 350, 5,350, 5,212 ocean seonnosotemennatinn | os | ee 
FRIED cowwess ceases 235) 2 4145 = Ceylon seeeessenemnnnssesees | 22,711 | 24,062 
Raw Corton delivered to Spinners ec, ie we | le | OS 488 a meeerneaiase rns | et MS 
(’000 bales) Other Countries... | “"53|_ 43) 340) 604 Be heedienitetensscsateain | 9 n022 | of 
c mea faa Ne sch i . . 1,421) 1,569) 30,704) 35,227 - ee Seen LS Sie 
Week Total To— ad eel * Weeks ended Jan. 19th and Jan. 26th. 
ot Tt caaabishinenen 478, 636 8, 
ended Deliveries “Orders? sos... . | 248) 429) 6,215 Misc >|] 
a a 44 99 402 iscellaneous 
Variety ie watt: H ~ seeeetecses 70 = a ‘ ‘ 
fro,” | yr | | Assi | 438 ial | Commodities 
1939 | 1939 LS a, Greece......cssse0es 71 725} = 40) 914 
elem ee re - ‘ 716 MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
18-3 | 665 Countries ......| 63) 35) 2,838) 3, we AND LIVERPOOL 
Ex - European 
23 : "Countries eauec ° 393) 296) 5,708) 7,038 | Week ended 
4:0} 173 ce 
2-61 87 ae | [142i] 1,569 1,569) patod 9,227 227 re 
72) i $+ 1939 |” 1939 
Wortp SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND ace ative coos | 998} 1,008 
seeeeneneee secceceerroes LO | ’ 
sl 6 [ aa] ue — Maize MEAL Delivered ) tons | 2,500} 1,592 
ee eh, wiiaicaietinediie _ (000 quarters) _ esa witha Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 81,466 80,982 
Week ended ‘|Prom Apr ito tithe aetna a 
2 WorLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
Metals sien im | y i | Os (7000 tons) _ 
1939 | ‘1039 1938 | 1939 ve eal 
SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE Ar ipenaiog, ; | = et 394) 12.544 | wees ended | | From Jan, Lto 
eonabipheniai tic Ca ..- ’ > 
~ ie uias Danube Region ...... eo o aan eae =: 
cacinw | ms 1,635} 1,953 Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
TN cei eceses .. | 565 442) 43,782) 31,363 1930 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
Sr ros 
é ee  waeee “Eaton | 7 elgeleg 
¢ an ers : | - : 
FAP PEEsasseans ae Continent ......... 14:7 18:6 | 54:3 38:0 
Pin nseenenvess 9235 Jan. 21, | Jan. 28, OSA, snd Cee 18:3 | 20:1 47:5 | 46:5 
seeeteeeee ta > } 
Spelter vss 17,270 | ; me We ae : 0-8 | 0-5 
Ee ic. aie Calcutta to— 
ee Tea U.K.and Orders... | 2°9| 2:9 O2) 6:3 
id a Continent .......+. eve ee 1 oe oe 
U.K. Stocks Areva Deas a 15,256 | 15,508 Bombay to— 
ee nm Camadian ....seseecersesseeees 5,106 . U.K. and Orders |... 6:6 | 1:5 | 10:5 
Jan. 21, | Jan. 28, Dutch acne | BAG | BT Coatnens rene | me | 0°2 |. | 03 
: i eeeeeeeeeenecs ’ ras to eee eee woe loge 
wana 1939 | 1999 Pie seal 3,587 | 3,198 | ae 
“Reined official w’houses): | Tons | Tons Movement in Lond. (bags) : 0:3 
FOOO ROO Re eee eeeees steeeeee 5,955 5,651 Seaton neers eeereereee ait } aa . } 
Tin lendeaaed and Liverpooi “7. |7S'932 | ioras1 Da for home consumption 152 | 514 Total .cessessvees | 41°21 | 50°6 152-8 132-2 
" Stocks, end of week ........- 127,738 | 126,462 ae 2 Bo) a 
an. Feb. 1 Jan. 25, Feb. 1, 
Caan inet aaa” Fi "mise 3959" a oe 
nts 
Wheat - oe Ming Ng Sei ao [6-00 #63712 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib. —cont 
age 631g 625g Lead, N.Y., spots ese <5 48 Am. Mid. Feb. www 8°42 8:37 
ows Sears er eacevvenneee ite 504 Spelter, East S, SPOt w+» Petroleum, aid pai. crude 
Se ereeetese eg. to 
See Roce Me) Ie acon, NY Acar RlaE ae «25 Per barrel cvveseseeserenerne 96. 96 
coe te seeeee . Coflee, NY NY, cash " io Rubber, N.Y, —_ sheet epee are me 
_ : 4 
Copper, Y. ‘0.7 seeeereetereee 7a rr Ss N. ¥., 
' Spot. 9-85 10-00 _ NO. 4 ssseeseee 4 Cuban Cent., 
‘Producers’ export 10-1212 10-2712 Cotton, N.Y. . mid., spot 9:04 8:99 $6 deg... SPO receeerereeeserees 2:80 2:78 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Jan. 25, 





Feb. 1, 


Jan. 25, Feb. 
1939 1939 1939 1939 1939” 1939. 
— i. i s. d. . dd. 
CEREALS AND MEAT SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont sme ns GOLD, per firve OUNCE ceecsecssne 145 2 & a 
GRAIN. etc Cubes Seteereeereeeeseereteecee® L 24 6 24 6 Lye (per “ee . d 
Wheat— s dos a | Ci <a eeee 2 ae es a ee on ess .o 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 tb. aes ms . 20 lle 20 Lle seeeeeeees 16 1 8 
Eng. Gaz. @¥., POT CWE scsevees 4s 435 Granulated ...... eeeeeessescenes 21 0 21 0 
Liv. Mar., per Cental ......cees oe 4? Si 20 ° = : MISCELLANEOUS 
Flour, per 280 Ib.— vi 4 GOWN  cevcccsecsescoeses 
Straights, d/d Londo — csesceses 23 6 2 | TEA* (Auction Avene or & d. d. Eng. Portland, d/d site, London 
f223 2235 | g hkpesnenalinaendinane 13:25 13-48 — 20 to fi - grea 
Manitobe, €£ store .....-- —— os hae oe ee s indie , sabulanen sscnadhaunediinast: :) aan parse ies 2 . owe wards. “9 7a ae 
Busioy, Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. . : il ; % SERS SHES See Ee eH ETE e HE SESE HE Ee Te _< CHEMICALS < . . 2 ~<« d = 
Oats, “ Java asceeeeeseeses eeesercereeseees F -* 8. . s do 
Plata, 480lb. 28 9 «28 0 BUURERED  ceccececcenccccscensccecee | 90°92 80°61. id, citric °, 1 0 
Rice, ~ eke wees oo AR | DEIN eexiamnainasstnaneqnorenenene ~ 12-07 11-75 Acid, citric, per Ib. tess 5% ...4 } Oy 1 oy 
MEAT— Ti eeeeereereetesteeteserstee 13-62 13-80 » Nitric SOCRARO ROTOR RETO eEeeee ° : : 3 
219 O 2 
Beef, per 8 Ibs.— TOBACCO Ib.) — s. ad 8 & 2 2°: 
English long sides........<..++++ ° > : ‘ Virginia Semaed and un-f 0 8 9 : »  Oxalic, Mt cereserineed 0 a4 : 5 
Argentine chilled hinds ...... a4 44 lctin aaah ond a é . 08 » Tartaric, English, tess 594 f 1) 1} 
8 b.— 0 47 the TNO cc cscecocsceccccscocsees 1 10 1 % Alcohol Plain Ethy/, per proof gait i i! : M 
Mutton, per a ht il Nyasaland stemmed and un-f 0 7 0 7 Ammonia, carb. ...... per ton { 390.0 20010 
English wethers  .....+.-+: soem 2 im mak MRCS. .coccccerqcees gusassencee 21/00 21/010 
2S 3 Se os .. . 2 » Sulphate ..reeererseeee 7/110 7/126 
N.Z. frozen wethers — .c..e+++- 3 4 3 4 Sent Sadien " : s a3 re 
Lamb, per 8 ib.— 44 44 netemMed we) 3 2 i 2 Borax, gran. .......00 percwt. 13 6 13 6 
N.Z, FrOZON  ecccocesserseeserers 5 0 $ ° ns cones Shtebunbesbitiesetenee 2 - 15 0 
6 TEXTILES itrate of soda ....... es per ton f 8'0'0 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ww.) 610 610 4. d Potash, Chiorate, net ...per ton 37/010 37/00 
BACON (per cwt.)— 0 100 0 ee ar ee veers «SAT 507 » Sulphate ...... per ton { if, 15 ieise 
EEE aspoere oe a eaceeabiaiias 93 0 100 0 » Sakellaridis, F.G.F. .... 7°22 7°32 Soda Bicarb. ......0000. perton 11/00 11/00 
Danish ....ccccccccsersesversecsenses 00 6 0 Giza, F.G.P. c.ccccccecsesee 7-33 7:37 i 
Dutch ceeee Seeeeeecceneceereereseees 90 0 04 0 Yarns, 32's Twist satittieaiiiadlenes 874 B54 Crystals Ghtiniatinnieetititenind per ton{ 5: 10/0 5/1010 
Re iccscinentl eeececesecccecsscneetes { 97 @ 102 0 a 40's Weft iene ateeoee 10 78 Sulphate of copper cesses per ton ~19/0'0 18/1510 
arma ~<a jE Cin, Sin Peters. 3 a 8 "1 (per ton)— es gt 
Canadian ....ccccsssereereereeseres Se 100 0 "16x 16, 328 & 50's... 16 16 1 S.D. Straits, Cif cesesserserees 10/7/6 10/1510 
6 0 9 0 * in. Shi oan HIDES (per Ib.)— sd 8. 
United States  ....css0008 “-\ 08 0 93 0 19x ot 8 Wet salted, Australian ....... et 8 Ze 0 4 
» yds., tralian ly L 
18x 16, 10 Ib. ......... 9 6 9 6 ; _-— -o 
OTHER FOODS 29 in, dino, 372 de> fg Petes {$2 8 
s teeeeenee 0 42 0 4b 
BUTTER (per — ok ay ° 119 0 FLAX (per ton)— & ° & % Cape sonssnsnssncnnessnannnssnssnsneee 0 434 0 434 
: . : 
ee oo $ 122 0 Livonian ZK nc .cescocceccscesess a 9 84 0 Dry and Drysalted Cape ssssee : a : n 
. 1% 0 138 0 Pernau HD seeeeereceeeseceeeresses ) BB a Market Hides, Manchester— 0 4 0 4 
Danish ....... —ennenennl 158 8 Slanetz Medium, Ist sort wu. 100 0 uu Best heavy oxand heifer ...{ 9 3+ 9 $% 
CHEESE (per cwt. HEM? ' 1 
Canadian GaagEpPARSRERaSERESSIAATS at a . i 3 eee seeee _— seeree a : zs : Best cow SECS ESSEE SCORER CHO Ee { ; a ; 
blew Zealand ee eee +e ey 67 e JUTE res ~Age.* “h2 saat Best calf eeere* : Es : 1 
English Cheddars wwusnee4 $f § 86 8 NE ame CAE HARB. 21/15/0 21/1216 | EMDIGO (per Ib. 
% 0 % O 5 0 50 
52 0 53 0 Daisee 2/3 cif Dundee, . Beng od. scd-vie, co fine wt 3 3 6 0 
Dutch seeeeerene eeveeceseeeesererces 61 0 60 0 Feb. -Mar. i ied laa 21/5/0 21/12/6 
COCOA (per cw.) SISAL, (per ton)— f, .  f LEATHER (per Ib.)— Se ake 
Accra, g.f. See ee eeeeeerereeeeeeres 42 : = : African, Feb. -Apr. eeeerereeearees {5 17 : 17 ° Sole Bends, 8/14 ib, spetopteonse 2 1 2 1 
6ILK 8. 22 
Trinidad ae ee 13 ° so . — Renee ses 7 : Z . Bark-Tanned Sole qsoenetinanenn 3 ; 3 2 
2 Grenada Sees teeeeereeceseererseeces . : 2 . Japan SOCCER ESS SEO ESESEOESEBEE STE ETEe . ¢ ° : Shoulders trom DS Hides ae ; hs : et 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— i Milan eeeeeererree BL 0 81 
Santos supr. C. & £. .....ccseeesees = . 2 ‘ ee “4 oe ” Eng. or WS do. ...n{ { 5 i 5. 
Costa Rica, medium to good .. WOOL 0 5 0 Sk 
: *} = : = : re Sar oad athe iile Bellies from DS do. cassorrecens 0 él, 0 61) 
Kenya, medium eeeseceececersecoss 75 0 5 0 ” scd. combg - 21 Eng. or ws do. ee 0 7g 0 Tig 
EGGS (per 120)— soi: a S.W. greasy, super combe... 12, Iie ” : : : : 
English (15-151, ib.) eeeeeterreee } . . = ° N.Z., es oe 2 10 2 Dressing Hides saccscrseecscsnens{ 1 6 1 6 
6 
ee (i512 ib.) SSSR OSE HEE See il 6 ll 3 a 10’s oe 2519 2512 Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. { z ° : 6 
po 64's 24 
Geena, 0 nadia was Crossbred 48° -.+..-000- mit | SPAT tee i 8 1s 
: ; eoneee ses eee ory 46's eeeeesoceseceseneces 15 —_ 10 
e Brazilian Rio Pera ote “ee et pe - Lond, 010 0 
boxes s"9 6°90 MINERALS ex. instal. Thames— 9 mt 0% 
, Ge ncccsvenntenie boxes 12 0 12 0 COAL (per ton} is ¢ i ¢ Furnace Sn as 0 4 0 it 
Lemons, Naples coveecees DOKCS 10°"'0 10°" Welsh, best Admiralty eeeseceee 3 . = $ ROSIN ton} 15/10/0 15/5/0 
” Sicilian seesceres boxes Se ° . 16 O Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... 19 0 19 0 ee eececccceesecoescoseseses 19/15/0 oe 
18 0 22 0 220 d & 
Appies, Amer. (var.) ... barrels a7 9 21 9 Sheffield, best house, at pits ... 240 24 0 ousee bb.)— — o Ty 0 mya 
Canadian : Nova Scotian eeceresere 0 67 0 8 
” (var.) barrels, 26 0 26 0 Pig, Cleveland No, 3, d/d. ...... = ° 2 0 cena eeeeeeeeees 678 a 
ee eee Middlesbrough eeeresoreres ) 39 
Grapes, Almeria . aaiiaail barrels a oa Se rails heavy cooreentnenicpoone = : 190 0 TN Orange aitiannmtineind Ss ¢ 0 42 6 
Grapefruit, S. African paistinenitibis : ot PERROUS METALS foe 20 3 TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
London town 16 6 16 6 
» seeeeseceres 3” 5 3" Ope Bz8 Sees eereeuseereceeoosores 
= Gone pha EB | mameceete Bie ae | “Seingnare oom aie 2 
2 Cemented Tin— 213/5/0 2 . eos 1e/3/0 17/100 
Standard cash eee re eeeeeeoseee 1 
ge Seodiew), 12 0 12 0 Three months 215/15/0 ‘inte 0 Piichpine cebaabaianen pe ou 1310/0 13/100 
owt. ae ee Rio Sereeseeecetoes — 
: 50 0 50 0 Lead, soft foreign— ri ‘lala Tt instnsniaaniiaeians Sind 25/0/0 25/00 
Irish, finest bladders 
seccessseses') 56 0 56 O CUD © poscapcbsntitestesmecsssees ES 10/0 Honduras Mahogany logs ec. ft. 0/12/0 {12/0 
U.S. 41 0 40 0 Ceecocccveseceesseses ise lero English Oak Planks iioaed e 0/6/0 16/0 
SSCSHSSSS SESE SHSLE TESS OES ESTER TOES 43 0 42 g 7 0 0/7/0 
PEPPER per ib.— Spelter, G.OB— 4 13/8/9 13/12/6 English Ash seccee » 0/7/ 
Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... © 234 © 2%, Spot sssovewanancosncnnenenesooee wee 3 13/13/9 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 00 
sock (haa) ~ © 344 © 314 | Aluminium, ingots and bars ... ~ 94/0/0 94) Linseed, naked ..ssececscsseesseseee 22/12/6 23/010, 
White Muntock ) — . 33 : 3ly cod billets eeccee 102/0/0 102/0/0 Rape, refined eeerseveescasceseaerss ae a /10/0 
rorATOR’, (per cw eg | Matthbomeandenvon md i85/00 Isioo | Cocoutrerude crcrssnee 19/76, 1600 
English, King Edward, Sikand{ § § 3 §& Antimony, Chinese versed 30 10/9 8 BOR socecartacwsonsrnssremrrsvronens PALIN 51010 
SUGAR 43 & ¢ ‘ é OF Seem, 10/15/0 10/17/6 
c.i.f, -K-/Cont. Seereerereesoes 6 33, 6 3 Wolfram, Chinese seoos pe tanit { 60 0 59 0 Siti cc niciucuanndaiovonen 12/10/09 daitu 
Rerinep London— Platinum, refined ...... per oz, 7 7/1 6 
Yellow Crystals... 19 101g 19 101, Quickaliver s.ccusc.. per 76 Ib. t 13/190 Teseitic.........peee m3 8 5 


includ : consumgtinnr-other vehicles—and do not 
+ These peices are Sor fizst off for intend than for use in Diesel-engined road 





